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“The chest, contriv’d a double debt 
Sa —Goldsmith. 


HE chest tells a romantic story, for has it not 

held woman’s treasures and her hopes through 
centuries? And has it not stood in the home, to be 
used as a bench or to hold household articles upon 
its top as well as within its generous self? 

It is, therefore, a pleasant task to advertise the 
chests of cedar heartwood, which are made by our 
client, The Lane Company, Inc., Altavista, Virginia. 

The romance of all chests seems typified in Lane 
Cedar Chests. Above all others, past or present, 
they appear “contriv’d a double debt to pay”—to 
protect treasures and to adorn the home. Under 
these two main heads, Lane copy talks fragrance 
and protection for cherished possessions, beauty and 
decorative value in the home. No wonder it tugs at 
Milady’s heart strings! No wonder it loosens the 
strings to her purse! 

Perhaps your product, too, has an innate senti- 
ment which, intelligently used, could spell success in 
advertising. 


N.W AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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It Doesn’t Matter What You Think 
About Farm Papers 


It’s What the Farmer Thinks 
That Counts 


Some advertisers are chiefly guided by their 
own prejudices in selecting advertising mediums. 
They forget that their ideas of publications 
seldom coincide with the farmer's. 

The most successful agricultural advertisers 
have used a better method. They have found 
out the farmer’s prejudices by first-hand investi- 
gations. 

By questioning hundreds (sometimes thou- 
sands) of better-than-average farmers, by ask- 
ing dealers and county agents what papers are 
taken and read by worth-while prospects, they 
have come to know what the farmer thinks. 

We have been selfish enough to encourage 
advertisers and agencies to find out for them- 
selves because every unbiased investigation 
means another contract for 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The flexible national medium with local prestige 
A. B. C. Circulation 1,900,000 





Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 

Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 

The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 














Eastern Representatives: i 
WaLiace C. RIcHARDSON, INC. 

95 Madison Ave. a 

New York City 




















All Standard Farm Papers are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 

Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 


The American Agriculturist 
Established 1842 


The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1960 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 


Western Representatives: 
STANDARD FarM Papers, INc 
Wallace C. Richardson, Mgr. 
1100 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago 
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Overcoming Difficulties in Selling 
City Governments 


A Vast Market for Thousands of Manufacturers That Needs Intense 
Study and the Development of a Specialized Sales Force 


By W. A. Cather 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, New York 


OME idea of the importance 

of municipalities, as a buying 
group, may be obtained from the 
1920 census, which lists nearly 
16,000 individual governmental 
units of this class. The list in- 
cludes States, cities and incorpo- 
rated villages; and if counties, 
townships and such miscellaneous 
units as school districts are added 
to the previous figures, the total 
will be approximately 30,000 
separate political organizations. 

Nor do these figures tell the 
whole stery, as the size of the 
various cities, towns, etc., varies 
from Greater New York down to 
the smallest township. 

Expressed in business language, 
the annual “turnover” of all these 
political units runs well up into 
the billions, and it would be a hard 
job to name any article known to 
American industry, that could not 
be found somewhere in their bud- 
gets. At one time or another, our 
cities are in the market for almost 
anything from a fireboat to a 
fountain pen; from skyscrapers to 
seal ing-wax, 

We have here, then, a market 
which is not only of the very first 
importance to the American manu- 
facturer, but a market, also, which 
has very distinct characteristics 
and problems. For, taking them 
all together, the methods followed 
by all these thousands of cities and 
towns, in purchasing whatever 
they may require, not only con- 
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form pretty generally to a definite 
pattern of their own, but this pat- 
tern differs in many important 
particulars from the methods fol- 
lowed by the average American 
private business concern. 

As it happens, the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation 
has been actively engaged in 
manufacturing and selling ma- 
chinery and equipment of vari- 
ous kinds to city governments 
throughout the United States, ever 
since its present business was 
founded. Within the last few 
years, moreover, this branch of 
our business has been growing 
steadily, until it is now ore of the 
most important elements in our 
total operations. 

It may be, therefore, that some 
of the guiding principles in this 
field, which we have learned in the 
course of our own experience, 
will be of interest and value to 
others. 

To a considerable extent, of 
course, the things we sell to cities 
and townships are of a specialized 
character. We supply them, for 
instance, with water meters; oil 
engines for municipal light and 
power plants; air compressors for 
city water . works; pumps, of 
course, of many types; at times, 
with complete power plant equip- 
ment; boiler feed pumps and feed 
water heaters; hydraulic turbines ; 
certain types of fire department 
equipment; etc. Naturally the 





procedure to be followed in selling 
machinery of this sort differs 
somewhat from that followed, for 
example, in selling office supplies, 
but it may be possible, in our 


special instances and general prin- 
ciples. 
What, to begin with, are the 


to distinguish between 
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definite and very important legal 
restrictions upon its purchases; 
law prescribing, often in minute 
and complicated detail, a very 
and, to the unaccus- 
tomed salesman, hampering rou- 
time which must be followed jn 
every transaction involving the 
public funds. 


elaborate, 








What Freezing 
Did Not Do 


These iwo pictures show the intermediate 
of a Worthington Model “G” Met.r. In 
one the train is encased in a solid block of ice, 
just as the parts were taken out of a com- 
pletely frozen meter. After the ice melted the 
other photograph was made to show that no 
damage was done. Gears, train plate an 
casing, all came through the freezing totally 
un . Theonly parts which suffered were 
four little bronze frost clamps, replaceable for a 
few cents. is shows some of the things that 
do not and cannot happen when a Worthington 
meter freezes. Those little frost clamps are 
certainly — insurance against the ravages 
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While these legal 
restrictions vary con- 
siderably in their de- 
tails, they are all more 
or less alike, because 
they all spring from 
the same motive; the 
desire to impose every 
possible safeguard 
against wastefulness 
or dishonesty, in 
spending the people’s 
money. 

This may be as 
good a place as any, 
to say that as far as 
our experience goes, 
at least, the money of 
the average American 


of zero weather. 
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WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 
Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 


city today is as hon- 
estly expended as that 
of the average Amer- 
ican private corpora- 
tion. Selling to the 
cities is a very human 
business, in which the 
personal element en- 
ters very largely. 
None the less, even 
in cities which have 
adopted the so-called 
“city manager” plan 
of government, the 
legal restrictions up- 
on purchases, and the 
formalities which 

















must be complied 





AN ADVERTISEMENT THAT IS AIMED ESPECIALLY AT THE 


METER TECHNICIAN 


special difficulties to be met with 
in selling to the city government? 
Why is it that the successful 
business man who has been elected 
to office in his home town, must 
follow, in dealing with city busi- 
ness, a procedure so _ radically 


different from that which he fol- 
lowed in conducting his own af- 
fairs? 

First and foremost, there is not 
a city or township in the United 
States in which there are not 





with, are so elaborate 
as to add appreciably 
to the difficulty and 
cost of doing business with them. 
One reason for this is the fact that 
they are usually three-sided. That 
is, you must first comply with the 
provisions of State law, then you 
must follow the general procedure 
laid down in the city’s own charter, 
and finally, you must be ac- 
quainted with the ordinances of 
the city council. 

And while all of these were en- 
acted with the best of motives, 
many of them probably as the 
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The advertising for E. A. Strout, Mh 
Selected Farms, is prepared by this agency ly 










THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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result of painful experience in times 
past, their first effect upon the new 
salesman is apt to be the impres- 
sion that they were ingeniously 
devised for the sole purpose of 
making it as difficult as possible 
for him to make a sale. 

Our second difficulty is partly a 
sequel of the first, but partly, also, 
due to another factor which I will 
mention. This difficulty is the 
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but which can so easily trip up a 
salesman who comes among them 
as a stranger; and conjoined with 
this might be the uncertainty in- 
evitably resulting when the whole 
set of officials with whom you 
have been negotiating, may find 
themselves replaced, at the next 
election, by an entirely new admin- 
istration, 
Fourth among our difficulties | 
would list the fact 
that, while business 
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Repair Time 
Is Part of the Cost 


Four cents a year, the average cost of 
repair parts for 35,000 Worthington Model 
“G” Meters might not be significant if it 

worn can 
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ance for field other words, the 
value of the time required to repair the 

# er does not low of 
gears and 


There is a double saving with the Worth- 
ington Meter: Cost of parts and cost of 
time. 


WORTHING 
TON 


Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York Cii 
Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 
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WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
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concerns as a rule do 
not set out to pur- 
chase anything until 
they have the money 
in sight to pay for it, 
it is not at all uncom- 
mon for the city gov- 
ernment to make up 
its mind first to buy 
some new equipment, 
and then to turn its 
energies to finding 
the money; often, in 
the case of an impor- 
tant contract, by 
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SPECIFIC TREATMENT FOR THE MAYOR AND CITY COUNCIL 


extreme slowness with which politi- 
cal bodies move. It is not at all 
an uncommon thing for us to have 
to follow up a project for two or 
three years before it finally be- 
comes a contract. 

The reason for this is the im- 
portant part played by public 
opinion in such matters. The in- 
dividual business man, having no 
one but himself to consult, can 
make up his mind what he wants 
and place his order, as promptly 
as he pleases. But the “city 
fathers” must always keep in mind 
the need of having the approval 
of the whole population in every 
important move they make, and 
they cannot afford to take definite 
action until they are at least 
reasonably sure that the popular 
verdict will be in their favor. 

Our third difficulty arises from 
what might loosely be described as 
the general political factor; the 
tangle of personal relationships, 
local feuds and prejudices, and the 
ramifications of party organiza- 
tions, which seem to be inseparable 
from the business of governing, 





means of a bond issue 
which may in itself 
require long and diffi- 
cult negotiation. 

Our fifth difficulty, and one of 
the hardest to endure with philoso- 
phy, arises in part out of the 
commonest of the legal restric- 
tions—the requirement that the 
city must advertise publicly for 
bids on any purchase, coupled as 
it often is with the mandatory 
provision, that the lowest repu- 
table bidder must be given the 
contract. Whence it but too often 
results that the firm which, 
through its superior sales organi- 
zation, was the first to learn of the 
new equipment which was contem- 
plated, and which, through all the 
long preliminary stages, gave 
freely of its own time and money 
in research work and expert ad- 
vice—must at the last moment step 
aside with such grace as it can 
muster, in favor of a competitor 
whose chief qualification was the 
ability to shave the price (and 
perhaps the specifications) a little 
more closely. 

It may be considered a sixth ob- 
stacle, or perhaps as a corollary 
to the first five, that successful 
selling to the city government 
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‘SHE IS THE SALT OF THE EARTH 















The Lure of 
the Ba ome ice 


VE and Mrs. Jones, Cleopatra and Mrs. Smith— 

all women will fall for bargains. Human nature 
runs true. But without any odious comparisons in 
this business of HOW circulations are obtained, just 
remember this: 





All Needlecraft Magazine subscribers pay full 

price—no clubs, no bargain rates, no arrearages. 

They buy Needlecraft on its merits as a maga- 

zine and pay its price. And proving thus that 

they know value, they prove themselves to be the 

type you want to reach—the Salt of the Earth. 
Isn’t this why Needlecraft Magazine's 


records for producing results invariably 
runs ahead in its field? Think that over! 


NE EDLECRAFT 


GAZINE 


~veaches the 
woman whose home 


is her heart 
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requires a special and distinct type 
of salesman—a type not easily 
found, and when found brought 
to full efficiency only by long 
and costly training and wide ex- 
perience. 

Putting it paradoxically, the 
successful salesman in the city 
field must be an excellent poli- 
tician, and must on no account 
have anything to do with politics. 
That is to say, he must have all 
the equipment for success in poli- 
tics; alertness to the trend of 
popular feeling, ability quickly to 
sense the mental attitudes and esti- 
mate the value of the men with 
whom he comes in contact, broad 
human sympathies and the ability 
to make friends. 

And yet, he must never forget 
that the one fatal blunder for him, 
would be to take sides, to take any 
active part whatever, or even to 
seem to be aware of the existence, 
of any local political tangle in the 
— of which he may find him- 
self. 

It must be evident that men of 
this type, and men who at the 
same time possess or can readily 
acquire the special knowledge and 
intimate acquaintance with ~what 
they are selling, demanded of any 
salesman, are not being found, or 
developed, every day. The very 
qualities—aggressiveness, super- 
abundant enthusiasm, energy and 
pushfulness—that may be a sales- 
man’s most valuable assets in the 
business field where he was 
trained, are only too likely to be 
the very things to trip him when 
he sets out to sell in the municipal 
field. 

Such, broadly speaking, are the 
difficulties; how are they best to 
be met? In most cases, merely 
stating the difficulty shows the 
way to the answer. 

Speaking generally, however, 
there are five things which should 
be listed chief among the require- 
ments of success in selling to the 
cities. They are: 

1—Well-chosen, thorough and 
continuous advertising. 

2—Careful organization and un- 
ceasing effort. 

3—Almost infinite patience. 

4—Even more nearly infinite 
tact and diplomacy. 


INK 
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5—Uniformly high quality in 
what you have to sell. 

Taking up the last point first, 
it should be said just here that, as 
with graft, the time has gone by 
when the average ss 
municipality can be put off wi 
inferior equipment in any resp: - 
American cities, even those of 
moderate size, today have Jearned 
to employ the best engineering 
talent available in consultation; 
their specifications are as careful ly 
drawn, and their inspection as 
severe, as the highest standards 
of private business would demand. 


ADVERTISING HAS DOUBLE MISSION 


Next, as to advertising, which 
we consider important in this field 
out of all proportion to its actual 
scope or cost. It is one of the 
many paradoxes of selling to the 
city governments, that whereas in 
other fields it sometimes pays best 
to confine advertising to displays 
of a general, institutional nature, 
and to rely on personal represen- 
tatives for the direct-selling drive; 
with the municipalities we find 
that our salesmen must confine 
themselves more to the task of 
keeping in touch with what is go- 
ing on, and keeping our name and 
service in the minds of the “city 
fathers,” and that we must put 
direct selling force into our adver- 
tising copy. 

In our own case, we divide our 
advertising into two classes; 
general advertising addressed to 
the city officials, who are usually 
laymen from the engineering point 
of view; and technical advertis- 
ing addressed to the city engincers 
and consulting experts. 

In the first class, we employ 
municipal journals and magazines 
of standing, which we have ascer- 
tained by investigation are read 
by city officials throughout the 
country. Inasmuch as the bulk of 
our business in this field comes 
from the smaller  cities—those 
ranging from, say 10,000 to 50,000 
population, of which there are 
nearly six hundred altogether—we 
plan to make our appeal par- 
ticularly to the officials of these 
places. and our copy is prepared 
with their problems in mind. 

(Continued on page 194) 
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Advantages of the Style Appeal 
in Advertising 


Style Not So Much a Hindrance as a Help in Advertising Fashion 
Merchandise 


Tue Rate H. Jones Company 
Cincinnati, O. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
If it can consistently be 
should appreciate receiving a list of 
reference articles in Printers’ INK on 
the relation of strictly style merchan- 
dise to national advertising. 


Tue Rartepo H. Jones Company. 


ANUFACTURERS of style 

merchandise, wearing ap- 
parel particularly, deplore the va- 
garies of style changes and the un- 
accountable shifts of fashion. 
There are other manufacturers 
whose merchandise does not em- 
body the element of style. These 
frequently lament the fact that 
this is so and express a wish that 
it might be possible to embody 
something of a fashion element in- 
to their product. 

One of the most telling argu- 
ments in selling and advertising is 
the word “new.” Displaying the 
word “new” in an advertisement, 
whether the product be a pill or a 
pencil, has a marked effect on the 
returns over the same advertise- 
ment with “new” left out of it or 
left unemphasized. This discov- 
ery was made years ago by the 
patent medicine people. The use 
of the word “new” had a definite 
and tangible value in the advertis- 
ing of remedies and medicines and 
was pretty generally used until it 
nearly wore itself out. 

Just as it was thought to be an 
advantage to call a product “new,” 
it still is considered advantageous 
to say “latest style,” “improved 
design,” and “this year’s model.” 
The tendency among advertisers 
to emphasize improvements and 
changes is almost universal and is 
in part due to the spirit of the 
times in which we live. Even in 
the matter of antiques, people are 
no longer satisfied with just an- 
tiques, but demand “the very lat- 
est thing” in antiques and would 
rather not have an antique at all 
than take one that is out of fashion. 


done we 








Style is today one of the most 
vitalizing elements in advertising. 
Those who inveigh against its in- 
fluence are unconsciously seeking 
to destroy the very thing that 
gives them life. Fashion is a force 
which when harnessed to adver- 
tising has a driving power beyond 
measuring but which when left to 
itself can ravage like fire. The 
corset industry went along con- 
tentedly for years, until it came to 
believe that advertising had fash- 
ion securely shackled. Then one 
morning fashion slipped its tether, 
said it would go without corsets 
for a while; and the corset indus- 
try, forgetting everything in its 
fright, started- to fight fashion 
with advertising. After many 
weary days it made the discovery 
that it could not win—that it could 
not live without fashion—and that 
what it should have done was to 
be nice to fashion, to pat it on 
the cheek and to say “I'll change 
my corset to make you happy.” 
Had the corset industry kept its 
eye on the bali, it would have seen 
the curve break, it would have 
modified its product, as it was 
forced to do eventually, it would 
have harnessed advertising to 
fashion, and there would have 
been a happier tale to tell today 

To suggest that the interests of 
advertising and fashion are in any 
way opposed is to lose sight of the 
fact that the most effective adver- 
tising has a large news content 
So has fashion. As a matter of 
fact, fashion is often about two 
hundred per cent news, only half 
of it being true, to allow for 
shrinkage. Only a part of fash- 
ion’s offerings are eventually 
adopted by the public. 

It has often been said that the 
worst competitor of style adver- 
tising is style. But that is only 
stating the negative side of the 
case, for on the other side it may 
be said that the greatest friend of 
style advertising is style. It has 
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Who Chooses The 
Family Automobile 


Father 
Mother 
Son 
Daughter 


or 


All of Them 





They all read 
The Youth’s Companion 


For all the Family 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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also been said that popular suc- 
cess is fatal for any style, but the 
advantages that go with popular 
success far outweigh the disad- 
vantages of achieving it. It is like 
saying that men who become rich 
get sick of money. That may be 
true and probably is, but are rich 
people keeping their money or giv- 
ing it away? 

Merchandise with a style appeal 
needs advertising. And merchan- 
dise that does not have a style 
appeal, could benefit by a style 
appeal, and would be more adver- 
tisable with it than without it— 
[Ed. Printers’ Inx, 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 
Advertising Merchandise That 
the Fashion Appeal; December, 

page 38. 

Selling August, 
pa 

When a Forty-two Buys a Perfect 
Thirty-six; January, 1920; page 19. 

(Printers’ Ink) 

Lifting the Lowly Galosh to Adver- 
snl es December 14, 1922; 
page 

Why. “Is Men’s Style a Joke?; No- 
vember 30, 1922; page 33. 

“Advertise with Fashion”; November 
23, 1922; page 17. 

The Mystery in Style Creation; Oc- 
tober 26, 1922; page 20. 

Fashion, Advertising and the Press 
Agent; October 26, 1922; page 25. 

Fashion Versus "Advertising; October 
5, 1922; page 3. 

The Importance of Style Emphasis in 
Marketing Fabrics; August 17, 1922; 
page 73. 

Year Round Advertising Made One 
Specialty the Leader; July 13, 1922; 
page 81. 

Garment Advertising Strikes at Whims 


Has 
1921; 


“Stouts”; 1920; 


of Fashion; October 27, 1921; page 33. 

Smoothing the Salesman’s ay in a 
Difficult Market; August 11, 1921; 
page 61. 


Saving an Old Industry Hard Hit by 
Whim of Fashion; June 2, 1921; page 41. 

Maintaining Gains in Standardiza- 
tion; March 31, 1921; page 154. 

Advertising to Create a New Style in 
Men’s Apparel; October 21, 1920; 
page 116. 

mportant Change in Stetson Adver- 
tising Policy; September 23, 1920; 


page 10. 
ould Better Merchandising Solve 
Most of Our Problems; September 16, 
1920; page 3. 

The One Appeal in Ide Collar Ad- 
vertising; July 22, 1920; page 125. 

Turns to Women’s Clothes to Help 
Sell Dealers Men’s Clothes; June 24, 
1920; page 3. 

Collar Manufacturer Changes Demand 
for Certain Styles to Demand for 


Make; May 27, 1920; page 133. 
Specialty Manufacturer Gets Away 
from Style Illustrations; March 25, 


1920; page 49. 
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Style and Appearance Appeal Sells 
Men’s Work Clothing; January 1, 1920; 
page 35, 

National Blouse Week to Aim to Sub. 
stitute Style for Price; October 23, 
1919; page 91. 

The Midinette Has Arrived in 
America; September 4, 1919; page 67 

Advertising the Eliminator of Uncer-. 
tainty; May 2, 1918; page 122. 


G. H. Thornley, Partner, 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


George H. Thornley has been admitied 
to the co-partnership in the advertising 
agency of N. W. Ayer & Son. 

Thornley has served in all de 
m....%.. of the Ayer organization, and 
for the last four years has been 
charge of new business. He joined 
N. W. Ayer & Son in 1907. He will 
continue to be in charge of new busi 
ness and will also continue at the head 
quarters of the Ayer organization in 
Philadelphia. 

The other members of the co-partner 
ship are F. Wayland Ayer, Jarvis A 
Wood, Wilfred W. Fry, William A 
Armistead, James M. Mathes, and Adam 
Kessler, Jr. 


Eastern Fruit Growers Discuss 
Advertising 


Eastern Massachusetts fruit soon will 
have its qualities set forth in adver 
tising if certain plans materialize. 
Spurred by the success of growers’ 
organizations in the West, the Nashoba 
Association, comprising two hundred 
and fifty growers in the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts apple belt recently met at West 
Acton, Mass., to discuss an advertising 
campaign in the interests of their or 
chards. Plans particularly stress daily 
and weekly newspaper advertising. 


Montreal and Its Winter 
Sports Being Advertised 


Newspapers in the Eastern States are 
being used in a campaign to advertise 
Montreal, Que., to tourists and winter 
vacationists. Advertisements are bei ng 
signed by the Montreal Winter Sports 
Committee. This campaign is being 
directed by The Advertising Service 
Company, Limited. ed. Montreal. 


nm. &, Haris Sok Joins Greenleaf 
Agency 

H. L. Harris, recently with Frank 

Seaman, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has joined the Greenleaf Com 
pany, Boston advertising agency, as 
vice-president in charge of production. 


Swiss Federal Railway Account 
for Frank Presbrey Agency 


The advertising account of the Swiss 
Federal Railway has been placed with 
the Frank Presbrey Company, Inc., 
New York. 
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A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT FOR THE 


INK 


BUFFALO TIMES 


FIRST IN ——— 
TOTAL PAID DISPLAY 


Exclusive of Classified 


oe a 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


ADVERTISING 
LINES 
TIMES ..... 2,596,622 
inde cies 2,168,684 
CR... ........ 887,530 
ae 612,038 
COMMERCIAL .... 59,598 
ENQUIRER ....... 4,298 











LINES 
TIMES ..... 9,355,514 
WO nase 9,249,758 
COURIER ........ 5,873,028 
EXPRESS ........ 4,743,116 
ENQUIRER ....... 1,821,498 
COMMERCIAL ... . 1,502,424 
-—— FIRST IN 
AUTO ADVERTISING 
LINES 
i‘; rer 610,778 
EXPRESS ........ 527,184 
COURIER ........ 394,212 
ws cat a 303,212 
COMMERCIAL .... 102,494 
ENQUIRER ....... 49,980 








PimST N-— 
ROTO ADVERTISING 


LINES 

TIMES ...... 104,440 
COURIER ........ 100,268 
EXPRESS ........ 90,048 
NEWS 

No 
ENQUIRER Roto 
COMMERCIAL } 5**tions 








Times, Courier & Express, seven issues a week. 


News, Enquirer 4 Oommerocial, siz. 


The BUFFALO TIMES, Inc. 


NORMAN E. MACK, PRESIDENT, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
National Representative 


DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 





“BUFFALO IS A TWO-PAPER CITY’? 
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‘Is Washington Wel 


“T* say so,” says William Slavens 
McNutt in this week’s Collier’s, 
and adds, “the story of Washington’s 
wetness is a particularly significant 
scandal because the violations of the 
law are committed by men who 
make the laws and others who are 
supposed to enforce them. 


“For example, at a wet dinner a sena- 
tor who has voted dry arose with a 
bottle of liquor in his hand and cried 
out: ‘With a case of this I could pass 
the bonus. Give me a dozen cases and 
I could hang up the tariff.’ 


“Can you expect common prohibition 
officers, local politicians, and other 
small-time officials throughout the 
country to take the matter seriously 
when the whole story is considered a 
great joke by high officials at head- 
quarters?” 


Mr. McNutt shows his healthy scorn 
for men in high office who talk dry, 
vote dry-and act wet. He puts in his 
article about everything except actual 
names. And there is no law to pre- 
vent your guessing at those. 
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’ In this article you will find the thing 
] ? Collier’s has called “the raw material 
for thought and action.’’ It is typical 

of Collier’s method which is to go 
there, get the facts, write them clearly 


ns . : 
and hit hard—and always on the side 
S, of sincere and sane progress. 

1S 

nt 

ne In more than a million homes every week 
10 men and women read Collier’s with a 
re warm, personal interest because it tells 


people not what to think, but what to 
think about; because it seeks not to make 
up people’s minds but to shake up people’s 
minds. 


These millions of Collier’s thoughtful 
readers are a powerful force in American 
life, as an increasing number of important 
advertisers are learning each week. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
more than a million homes— 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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FIT TO FIGHT 
—The Battle of Life! 
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Co-operation in Educational Advertising 


CHOOLS, colleges and many other educational institutions 
throughout the eastern section of the United States have found 
valuable assistance in the NEWS and AMERICAN way of 

handling Educational advertising. 

To reach practically all of the worth while homes in Baltimore and 
vicinity through the special Educational Numbers, which were published 
at the beginning of the fall and winter semesters, was mighty productive 
in itself. 

But the Educational Bureau of the NEWS and AMERICAN went 
farther than that. Reducing the special section, with its many interesting 
articles on educational subjects to booklet form, they invited inquiries 
concerning schools and colleges from prospective students, through in- 
tensive promotional advertising in their own columns (note typical copy 
above) mailed out the booklet upon request, classified the thousands of 
inquiries received and turned them over to the institutions that had 
advertised with them. 

Co-operation? Yes, and the schools recognize the value of it, having 
used 51,522 lines of advertising in 1922 against 46,253 lines in 1921. 


Wouldn’t it be a wise business investment to let the NEWS and AMERICAN tell of 
your product in these thousands of buying homes that they reach in and near Baltimore ? 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The BaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 






DAN Se OE . BE. raed tad ' 
Eastern resentative estern resentative 
150 Nassau Street 

New York A ned R a 


Advertising Manager 
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A Government Uses Advertising 
to Solve Business Problems 


Bermuda Advertises, Despite Probability of Being Oversald, in Order 
to Build Demand and Equalize Seasons 


By Roy Dickinson — 


}iERE are many successful 

examples of firms that ad- 
yertise, though oversold, for a 
market five years hence. The busi- 
ness man who is sure he has ar- 
rived is usually headed for the re- 
turn journey. We have come to 
expect at least ordinary business 
sense Of business men, but it is 
still unusual for a Government 
to realize the value of advertising, 
though apparently about to 
oversold, and to adopt an unusual 
sales plan in building solidly for 
its future. 

As is well known the Islands of 
Bermuda have many flourishing 
crops and industries, one of the 
most important of which is the 
tourist crop from the United 
States. 

The Government of Bermuda 
consists of the Colonial Assembly 
familiar in British possessions, 
and cach year this Assembly ap- 
propriates a certain amount from 
local taxes for advertising pur- 
poses. The Bermuda Trade De- 
velopment Board, over whose sig- 
nature the recent advertising ap- 
pears, consists of a group of men 
who form a sort of Government 
Chamber of Commerce for Ber- 


muda possessions. 
In addition to .this body the 
Royal Mail Steamship Packet 


Line and the Furness Bermuda 
Line also advertise the attractions 
of I'ermuda‘and how to get there. 
Last year the three advertising 
interests held a meeting in New 
Yori, at which time it was de- 
cide’ that the two steamship lines 
wou'l use the newspapers with a 
larger list this season than before, 
to tll how to get to Bermuda, 
and :he dates of sailings. At this 
meeiing it was also decided that 
the Trade Development. Board 
shov'id attempt to sell to the peo- 
ple of America the thing upon 


which Bermuda primarily depends 
for its attraction—the beautiful 
scenery and the color and luxuri- 
ance of its tropical vegetation. In 
order to get this over in the most 
effective manner, it was decided 
to use color pages in a list of mag- 
azines. The advertising had hard- 
ly appeared before it began to be 
evident that Bermuda was likely 
to become “oversold” this winter. 
The hotels and boarding-houses 
were receiving more than the usual 
number of inquiries for bookings, 
even in the early part of the sea- 
son, and the steamships were 
carrying larger passenger lists. 
The steamship companies and the 
Trade Development Board real- 
ized that when the new plan was 
under way more people could be 
accommodated—that in a year a 
great new hotel would be built. 
So all three decided that it was 
well to continue the advertising. 
even. though it might result in an 
oversold condition, in order to 
build up a strong potential desire 
among thousands of people to go 
to Bermuda next summer as well 
as during the following winter 
season—for Bermuda is now being 
featured as an all-year resort. 


PICTURES AND BORDERS TELL A STORY 


A series of oil paintings by 
Clark G. Voorhees, who spends his 
winters in Bermuda, was selected 
for the color illustrations. These 
paintings are reproduced in full 
colors, and are set off by an alle- 
gorical border in contrasting, 
darker colors. In this artistic 
frame will be found dolphins, sea 
horses, Neptune’s trident, sea 
shells, and an ancient carvel, all 
of which are symbolical of Ber- 
muda’s maritime situation and 
history. 

The Bermudan Government is 
also attempting to accomplish 
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another important result familiar 
to manufacturers by its use of ad- 
vertising. It intends to bridge its 
valley by equalizing its seasons. 
People naturally think of Ber- 
muda as being a hot place in sum- 
mer, while, as a matter of fact, the 
average temperature is no higher 


passports requir 

60” w 70°, makes this the ideal place for one's wimer 

vacation of Splendid hotels, boarding places, 
cottages. No au es, ratl 


Here are twoof the world’s finest 18-hole ion 


Secure illustrated booklet from 
Line, 34 Whitehall Sereet; The 
Packer C y, 26 
ste agency oF cour 
THE BERSALDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOAR? 
tat Wes ytch Serer, New York 


Wien fiend 





WARMTH OF COLOR IN THE ORIGINAL ADDS TO ATTRACTIVE 
QUALITIES OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 





than that of New York. It is 
never so hot, muggy and uncom- 
fortable there as it is in New 
York on certain days, especially 
during a hot spell. It is warm, but 
there is a good breeze blowing 
every day, and, of course, out- 
door sports are at their best. 

Last summer the Board made 
an effort to boom summer travel, 
and the results were most grati- 
fying. 

This year it is intended to de- 
velop this campaign still further, 
and some consideration is being 
given to the possibility of inter- 
esting persons who could not take 
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their vacation at any other time, 
such as teachers, doctors, dentists, 
lawyers and other professional 
people. They are all busiest in 
the winter, and so they cannot 
go to the tropics. In the summer- 
time they do not want to go, be- 
cause the tropics are too hot, but 
Bermuda is semi- 
tropical, and its nosi- 
tion in the centre of 
the western Atlantic, 
where it is subject 
to constant cooling 
breezes, makes it a 
good place for the 
vacation of the pro- 
fessional man _ or 
woman in summer. 

At the present time 
this Government, dis- 
regarding the prob- 
ability of becoming 
oversold during a 
part of the year, is 
advertising in an in- 
creasing list of mag- 
azines in addition to 
the newspaper space 
being used by the 
steamship companies. 
Seven _ publications 
were used at first 
and it is understood 
that additions will 
bring the total up to 
at least fifteen. 





Fuller Advertising 
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Costs One Cent a 
Brush 


In an address before the 
Poor Richard Club, Phila 
delphia, A. C. Fuller, of the Fuller 
Brush Company, Hartford, Conn., &- 
plained how advertising had increased 
the business of his company from 
$200,000 a year in 1915 to $12,000,000 
in 1922. The cost of the advertising 
that produced this result, he stated, was 
one cent a brush. 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
Appoints Frank Seaman Agency 


The advertising account of the Bur 
roughs Adding Machine Company, De 
troit, will be directed by Frank Sea 
—— Inc., New York, beginning May |, 
1 bs 


Preliminary work already has beet 
started on a national campaign whic 
will be conducted principally in mag 
zines, 
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er tims! ~=—»s Refining the Sales Territory 
fessional How 2 Successful and Growing Business Has Added Salesmen, Divided 
usiest in Territories and Developed New Business without Dis- 
y cannot turbing the Peace of Mind of Its Veterans 
summer- 
> 0, be- By William P. Tuttle 
hot, but 
iS semi- —— successful firm, sooner the development of progressive 
its Dosi- or later, has to solve the prob- policies that count. This result 
centre Of filem of how to add the requisite is due to the foresight and the 
Atlantic, number of salesmen properly to knowledge of human nature that 
| subject F develop sales without unduly dis- were possessed by the chief ex- 
CoO\ing turbing present harmonious con- ecutive. 
kes it afi ditions. When a veteran salesman One rule by which he worked 
for theflis involved it is particularly im- was never to issue an order direct 
the pro- portant not to upset him or his to a_ salesman, but to give all 
nan Offcyustomers who represent to him orders through the sales manager. 
ummer. years of hard work in expansion The second rule was never to dis- 
sent time Band service. cuss a proposed policy affecting 
nent, dis-/ The experience of a well-known the sales department without hav- 
ie prob-Bfrm which is a leader in its line ing the sales manager present. If 
becoming fof dry goods has been told in he was out of town the discussion 
uring 2foreat detail by its sales manager, was postponed. In consequence 
_ year, Sand is here carefully set forth. the sales manager has always been 
in an i-BHe has requested us not to di- the master of every situation that 
of mag-Bvulge the name of his firm or could arise, never for a moment 
idition tolof the territories referred to. The being at a loss as to the proper 
er space Bnrinciples he discusses are not method to pursue because he did 
1 by thefnovel and are well known to not know the end that was to be 
‘blications every sales manager, certainly in achieved. 

ae the dry goods field, but they are SALES MANAGER WAS ALWAYS 

fundamental, and those who are 

nderstood engaged in sales work in other — oe 
ions Willflines may find a helpful hint here. This much having been accom- 
tal up tof Some critic of the stage has plished, the next step was to 
een. well said that in order to become make his plan with the ever- 
— a good actor it is not necessary to present possibility of having to 
vertising fact well oneself, but to acquire a enlarge the business. In this plan 
» Cent 4 grandparent of either sex who there were three important in- 
7 was a notable actor. The presi- gredients: no territory was ever 
sh dent of the firm whose story is to be regarded as small or unim- 


ss before the 
Club, Phila- 










told must have borne this precept 
in mind, for he not only conceived 


portant, but was always to be 


considered as the one that was 


lly 2 good selling plan, but he ob- likely to have all the problems of 
inc ained a sales manager years be- development that the so-called 
— onan fore the real need for his expert large ones contained; the sales 
advertising @SCTVICeS Was apparent, in order to manager was to make a complete 
, stated, wasfitrain him in every detail, and to and thorough study of the geog- 
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ake him fit when the time came 
0 decide surely and rightly. He 
as been there so long that he is 
plmost a grandfather to his own 


raphy of all the territories, not 
trusting to the knowledge of any 
traveling man, but at first-hand 
was to know the exact relationship 


in Agency osition, and consequently fills the of this town to that and of one 
a Bupequirements of the critic for dealer to another. Only after a 
Tank se@eing a good actor. When we salesman had traveled the route 


ning May |, 







bay “he has been there long,” we 
HO not mean in years, but in ex- 


for some seasons was his word 
taken seriously on questions affect- 


ly has beet 
paign which 
lly in mage 







ing the policy. In the third place 
every man they had on hand and 
19 


Derience, for it is not years but 
he handling of vital decisions and 














every one they hired was regarded 
in the light of the question, Will 
he under stress be loyal to us or 
are his good points confined to 
his sales-producing qualities? The 
inference was that the latter were 
not to be compared to the loyal 
qualities. 

On the part of the firm it was 
determined that in its treatment 
of the salesmen there would never 
be even the appearance of any un- 
fairness, so that when the time 
came to test the loyalty of the 
sales force the firm itself would 
have a record that would be un- 
impeachable. Then every step in 
the growth of the salesman and 
his territory was watched by eyes 
that were continually fixed upon 
the future and its possibilities. 

With these points in his mind 
the sales manager set out on his 
task. He made it a rule to ac- 
quaint himself with every impor- 
tant fact and figure affecting the 
territories and the trade. No mat- 
ter how hard he worked, no mat- 
ter how many hours he toiled 
overtime, he himself must know 
more than the salesmen under 
him. After an initial trip through 
the country he set himself the task 
of becoming an expert traveler 
from his desk, and so well did 
he accomplish this object that 
there is not a salesman on the 
staff who does not acknowledge 
his superiority in matters of judg- 
ment relating to the habits and 
the competitors of all the cus- 
tomers. 


NOT TAKING ANYTHING FOR GRANTED 


Not a salesman goes out on his 
trip without first making out his 
own route-list and then going 
over it carefully with the sales 
manager, who inquires with min- 
ute insistence on the reason for 
skipping this town here and jump- 
ing over to that town there. It 
may be that the reason for the 
route as the salesman laid it out 
is a good one, because this cus- 
tomer may have changed buyers 
or that one have an opening for 
a new line of the firm’s goods; 
but at all events the sales manager 
knows about it and the salesman 
goes about the work with the 
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assurance that the firm approves, 

This is very different from the 
usage in some houses that make 
a great point of compelling sales- 
men to make out daily reports, but 
that do not take the troubl: tc 
check up their moves before |: is 


too late. This house does not 
require daily reports, and a: a 
matter of fact it is in a positiof 
not to need them as do some firs, 


but it is significant that no sales- 
man in its employ is allowed to 
go his own way, but he is always 
under the direct supervision of 
the sales manager. The sales- 
man gets it into his head that 
every move he makes is an ‘m- 
portant one to his firm, and from 
the start he is impressed with 
the businesslike methods of his 
house. This makes him work more 
enthusiastically for it, with more 
respect and consideration than 
would obtain were he allowed to 
run his own route. In this firm the 
mistake is unknown, that of hav- 
ing salesmen advised directly by 
the president to run over to a 
town some hundred or four hun 
dred miles away (the salesman 
knows full well that the president 
does not know how many miles 
are involved) to see some cus- 
tomer that seems to the boss to 
be very important at the moment 

Such a procedure would be re- 
garded as a fit invention for the 
inmate of some mad-house, for 
nothing so soon forfeits the re- 
spect and therefore the actual effi- 
ciency of a good salesman as to 
be apprised of the inefficiency and 
ignorance of the big boss. No! 
In this firm, when it is necessary 
for a man to be diverted from 
his regular route (and only under 
the most pressing need would he be 
allowed to do so) the sales man- 
ager issues the instructions, and 
the salesman knows full well that 
the instructions have been issued to 
him after thorough consultation, 
and that the firm knows to a frac- 
tion of a mile how far out of his 
regular route it will take him and 
to a fraction of a cent how much 
extra it will cost. 

Then, too, when salesmen come 
in from the road, bursting with 
news that seems to them to be 0! 
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Philad elphia 


Third Largest City in America, 
is Breaking Building Records 


22,588 building operations with a total cost of $114,- 
881,040 were begun during 1922 in Philadelphia, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Bureau of Building 
Inspection. 


Of this big sum, $49,273,320 was for 9,651 dwellings, 
and $5,000,000 for apartments—almost fifty per cent 
of the total spent for real family homes in “the city of 
homes.” 


In addition, the city of Philadelphia is spending millions 
of dollars for sewer construction, highway betterments, 
subway and elevated transit and other improvements. 


With this great addition to its buildings, and with every 
indication pointing to continuation of the construction pro- 
gramme, Philadelphia offers greater opportunities than 
ever before to manufacturers of all kinds of goods. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania and is one of the largest in 
America. 


Net paid daily average circulation for 1922 
—493,240 copies a day. 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 

Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9) 








(Copyrighted 1923—Bulletin Company) 
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Farmer’s buying powe 
sound methoc 


Farmers Conserve Credit Now for Productive 


Purchasing Instead of Wasteful Spending 


is one thing. But of equal importance is 

the necessity for helping him to use this 
money to build up his annual income and to 
increase his happiness and purchasing power. 


‘Ts SHOW the farmer how to make money 


For many years The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
has persistently and successfully sought to help 
the marginal farmer. The marginal farmer is 
one who makes money during a good crop year 
and spends it, who barely makes both ends meet 
in a normal year and whose business is wiped 
out by an occasional crop failure. 


This marginal farmer exists in every state. He 
is the liberal patron, of the country banker. He 
is the farmer who borrows for consumptive pur- 
poses instead of growing his feed and food, as 
contrasted with the farmer who borrows for produc- 
tive purposes, conserving his income to purchase 
livestock and farm equipment. His income from 
a mortgaged crop is generally spent before 
harvest-time. He spends the greater part of his 
time trying to “get even.” 


The editors of The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
during 1923 are stressing the importance of “keep- 
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mps as he learns 
f financing 


ing out of debt.” Through practical, brass-tacks 
articles and stories from readers, farmers are 
being told that the “habit of debt” is the nemesis 
of successful farming. And the convincing re- 
sponse from readers proves that this constructive 
effort is taking hold. 


This is a sizable task. And yet it is only one 
phase of a practical and workable editorial policy; 
a policy that crystallized in the co-operative 
marketing of cotton in Oklahoma and the South 
and the more orderly marketing of Oklahoma’s 
other chief crop, wheat. 


Such work is vital to the manufacturer and the 
advertiser as well as the farmer and his com- 
munity. The farmer must have money before he 
can spend it. It’s our job to help him get it. 
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Katisha’s Shoulder Blade 


One of the beautiful consolations of statis- 
tics—the bible of business—is that they may 
be ‘‘split’’ in so many ways that anybody and 
everybody may receive ‘a little something” 
thereform. 


It was upon the perfection of her shoulder 
blade, you remember, that Katisha based her 
claim to being the most beautiful woman in 


Japan. 


Katisha’s shoulder blade—a newspaper's 
leadership in prune advertising—a golden day 
of supremacy for him who is the “dub” of 
his class the remaining 364—these are some of 
the comforts of “‘split statistics.” 


But they who survive the tests of brutal 
totality, proving year in and year out leader- 
ship by all the standards that apply to their 
line—they indeed are entitled to the rewards 
of premiership that they receive. Of such is 
the kingdom of the successful. 


For many years—and to-day—all authori- 
tative yearly statistics of daily newspaper 
advertising prove 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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great importance, and filled with 
that excusable self-esteem that 
frequently accompanies work well 
done, they find the sales man- 
ager with a ready ear and a warm 
sympathy to greet them. Instead 
of the blank indifference or as- 
sumed big rush of business that 
so many sales managers employ 
to teach their men that they are 
not so important as they may feel, 
the salesmen find here that they 
are considered the most important 
factor in the day’s work of the 
sales manager and that until they 
teil their story he is as impatient 
to hear it as they are to tell it. 
In this way the sales manager al- 
ways gets the news from the road 
hot off the griddle, without having 
any of its value lost through his 
own selfish indifference that would 
have chilled what he did get; and 
without having any of the impor- 
tant keen points dulled through 
the lapse of time. Odds and ends 
of news he pieces together, and 
with the main story that has been 
told through actual sales he is 
able to live again all the life on 
the road and to conceive of the 
conditions that are surrounding 
the customers of his firm. No 
matter how late at night he may 
have to work to make up for 
time he has spent in this manner 
he feels that it is the most im- 
portant part of his job, and the 
years have proved him correct. 
Can anyone wonder at the loyalty 
and real respect that such a course 
awakens in the hearts of all his 
men? These good results are all 
a part of the plan and spring from 
the actual knowledge of the de- 
tails connected with his job, mas- 
tered by the sales manager, who 
works with the assurance that he 
will not be interfered with by the 
higher powers. This is the frame- 
work upon which has been built 
the magnificent record of the firm. 
This record is encouraging for it 
shows that the reward of hard 
work, and of common sense, is 
a” withheld by the heads of this 
ouse, 

‘he first real test of the work- 
ability of the policy of expansion 
came when the New England ter- 
ritiory had to be divided. The 
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method of division is one with 
which the dry goods trade is quite 
familiar. The most important cus- 
tomers, it was felt, should be re- 
tained by the veteran salesman 
who had developed the territory 
for so many years, and when a 
list of these was made up it was 
naturally found that they repre- 
sented the firms situated in the 
largers towns and cities. The 
long-considered plan was then 
broached to the veteran, namely, 
that he take all of these impor- 
tant customers and visit them 
twice as often as he had done be- 
fore, while the smaller towns be 
given to another man who would 
be hired by the firm for that 
purpose. The division was made 
absolute, on the lines simply of 
larger and smaller. To the aston- 
ishment of everyone the old man 
refused flatly to make any diminu- 
tion of his trade or territory. 
After all the co-operation that the 
company had given him for so 
many years, after all the bonuses 
that he had received at its 
hands, after all the real assistance 
he had had from the firm in sick- 
ness and in health, he refused as 
finally as though he were in the 
employ of the most thoughtless 
firm in the United States. 


CUSTOMERS SOLID FOR HOUSE 


But at this point let not those 
who doubt the practical good of 
any wise scheme say, “I told you 
so,” because as a matter of fact 
the good treatment that the firm 
had accorded its salesmen had 
been so long taken for granted by 
its customers that when, as a mat- 
ter of necessity, the salesman was 
discharged and two new ones put 
in his place, not a single cus- 
tomer was lost, and at the end of 
the second season the territory’s 
business had grown twofold. The 
lesson was quite enough for all 
those men who had _ perhaps 
wavered a little in their loyalty 
and who had mistaken courtesy 
and consideration for weakness. 

Never again was it found neces- 
sary to fire a salesman because a 
territory was divided. The sec- 
ond test came when a territory in 
the Middle West was getting too 
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large for the one salesman, and 
the same kind of a proposition 
was put up to him, with this 
difference: he was to remain in 
the New York office and take 
care of customers when they came 
to town, and retain on his trav- 
eling list only a small number of 
the most important people he had, 
and for whom he had worked so 
faithfully for many years. The 
plan worked out to a remarkable 
and successful conclusion, for be- 
fore many years had passed, the 
salesman had become a member 
of the firm and a large stock- 
holder in addition. He is today 
doing the work outlined for him 
many years ago, the only differ- 
ence lying in his being a firm 
member. 

The third test arose out of the 
necessity of further developing a 
territory of an entirely different 
nature and character. In this case 
the salesman had been devoting 
himself to the larger cities in a 
portion of the country where the 
towns of any importance were 
widely scattered. It was sug- 
gested to him:that he give up a 
whole State and give his time to 
a part of his old territory, and 
part of his time to the cultivation 
of an entirely new tract that 
would make his traveling circuit 
complete and more economical. 

This involved the loss to him of 
customers who had come to de- 
pend upon his judgment in many 
of their details of ordering, and 
to a degree his absence therefore 
would jeopardize the business for 
his firm. Again the sales man- 
ager’s far-sightedness saved the 
situation, for the salesman stuck 
to him through the crisis, and 
helped him loyally to put the two 
new men on good terms with his 
trade, assuring the latter of their 
ability to take care of all the 
needs that might arise. This be- 
ing done, the salesman turned un- 
flinchingly to the task of doing 
missionary work in the new part 
of his allotment. 

The sales manager compensated 
him for all this good work in two 
ways: First he impressed upon 
him the fact that he would not 
have to travel so fast now that his 
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route was so much more compact, 
and second by the guarantee that 
his firm would give him as large an 
income for the new territory as 
though he had made the average 
sale in the territory he had re- 
linquished—the average sale being 
determined by the sales in that 
section for the last five years. As 
a matter of fact the immediate in- 
crease in all the sections of the 
newly mapped out territories was 
so great that both the firm and 
the salesman were far ahead of 
the game. The success of this 
plan was in large measure due to 
the fact that the sales manager 
was able to take instant advan- 
tage of the situation as it aros 
in the section of the country in- 
volved and did not have to wait 
for a long adjustment of the mat- 
ter with his own salesman, and 
the new ones engaged, before put- 
ting the scheme into effect. He 
lost no time in making the change, 
getting the co-operation of the 
old salesman, putting him out on 
the road with the two new ones, 
and sweeping all before him at 
the psychological instant. This is 
what carefully worked out plans 
will do. 


MEASURING TERRITORIES’ 
POSSIBILITIES 


This firm has a rule by which 
to measure all the different prob- 
lems that appear, so that it can 
be seen whether the problem is a 
real one or only imaginary. Thus 
the method by which it is deter- 
mined when a territory is under- 
manned is to test it by the regular 
yearly calendar of so many weeks 
on the road, and so many weeks 
in New York. Both kinds of work 
are considered of great impor- 
tance, and nothing is allowed to 
interfere with this programme. 
Therefore it is a comparatively 
simple matter to find out whether 
the customers in a certain terri- 
tory are getting all the attention 
they deserve in the time allotted 
to the salesman to make his con- 
tacts. 

When discussing the route 
at the beginning of each season, 
the keen sales manager can pretty 
well tell when a_ salesman is 
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sliighting a customer by the way thus worked out to a logical con- 
he speaks to him, and knowing clusion. Because some apparent 
something of the business done by emergency arises that tempts the 
his competitors the sales manager company to diverge from this plan 
knows when a customer should’ is no reason for doing so, but it 
be worth more to his firm than the just sticks to it. It is all so 
sales sheets show. He does not’ simple that one is apt to in- 
make quotas up to which the sales- quire whether this is all there is 
men have to average, but he does to it, but the answer to that ques- 
expect that a territory will pro- tion is also a simple one—there is 
duce for his firm a volume of a lot more to it, but it is not seen 
business commensurate with that —it consists in obeying the rules 
which it is producing for others in laid down and never breaking 
the same line of goods. It was them, no matter what comes. The 
never a good plan for this firm to result is that a real policy that is 
let a salesman hire his assistant workable has been adopted—a pol- 
for the smaller towns because the icy that has had the advantage of 
firm found that this smaller sales- having been tested in all emer- 
man reflected the feeling of the gencies and of having been found 
older man, namely, that his work practical and safe. Thus while 
was of lesser importance than the everyone knows that an order 
large city salesman, while under should not be issued by the presi- 
the direct supervision of the sales dent direct but always through the 
manager he was made to feel the man’s boss, it is a rule that has 
full importance of the smaller field. been more often honored in its 

To sum up the whole matter, breach than in its observance. 
the success of this firm seems to This house has made a great suc- 
be due to a well thought out plan cess because it has done every- 
that is strictly adhered to, and _ thing to deserve it. 


The 


George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 























































Can Domestic Goods Be 
Indicated as Foreign? 


Whether, in the advertisement and 
sale of a fabric of domestic manufac- 
ture, words may be used that to the 
trade and general public indicate a fab- 
ric of foreign manufacture, is the ques- 
tion involved in a complaint issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Jacob Hochman and Samuel Levine, 
of New York City, are the respondents 
in the case and are charged with manu- 
facturing, labeling, branding and sell- 
ing men’s shirts as “English Broad- 
cloth,” which are made from the cotton 
cloth manufactured in the United States. 
According to the complaint, “English 
Broadcloth” has come to mean an im- 
ported fabric of superior quality, and 
the use thereof when in conjunction 
with domestic made goods, it is alleged, 
is misleading and amounts to an unfair 
method of competition. 

The case will not come up for trial 
before the Commission until after the 
respondents have had thirty days in 
which to answer the charges. 


Knox Gelatine Advertised as 
an Aid in Curing a Cold 


The use of gelatine in celds is sug- 
gested by the Charles B. Knox Gelatine 
Company, Johnstown, N. Y., in a recent 
piece of winter copy, headed “What to 
feed a cold.” 

“Pineapple juice, you know,” the ad- 
vertisement says, “is especially bene- 
ficial for colds and sore throats. Here 
is a delightful way of combining it with 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine so that all the 
delicate flavor of the pineapple is 
brought out in the most tempting way.” 
A recipe follows. 


American Women’s Cosmetics 
Cost $75,000,000 Up 


American women spend _ between 
$75,000,000 and $125,000,000 or ap- 
proximately $2 each, annually on cos- 
metics, said George Fowler, adver- 
tising director of Colgate & Company, 
New York, speaking recently before 
the New York League of Advertising 
Women at their monthly dinner on 
Janua 16. Other speakers were 
Jesse Neal, executive secretary of 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc.., 
New York, and secretary and treasurer 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World; Harry Tipper, business 
manager of Automotive Industries, and 
Eleanor Hayden, advertising manager 
of Hampton Shops, New York. 


os 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany Earnings Increase 


The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, makers of “‘Camel” cigarettes and 
“Prince Albert” smoking tobacco, re- 
ports net earnings for 1922 of $20,- 
479,234, after interest, depreciation and 
taxes, in contrast with $16,258,322 for 
1921 and $10,691,294 for 1920. 
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Mehren, Britton and Street 
to Be Division Heads of 
McGraw-Hill Papers 


The McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., Ne: 
York, has been for some months work 
ing out a plan for specializing the re 
sponsibility of members of its executiv: 
committee in order to meet the condi 
tions imposed by the size which the 
organization has attained and the spread 
of industries served by the fiftee: 
McGraw-Hill papers. 

The most recent step in this direction 
is the election of O. D. Street as vice 
president and executive head of the elec- 
trical and transportation papers, namely, 
Eijectrical World, Electrical Merchandis 
ing, Journal of Electricity and Western 
Industry, Industrial Engineer, Electric 
Railway Journal and Bus Transporta 
tion. Mr. Street was for ten years 
manager of distribution of the Western 
Electric Company in executive charge 
of their fifty distributing houses. 

E. J. Mehren, vice-president and edi 
torial director of the McGraw-Hill Com 
pany, is the executive head of the group 
comprising Engineering News-Record 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
poe igs and Mining Journal-Pres 
an 


Coal Age. 
Mason Britton, who has for many 
years been manager of American 


Machinist, has been elected a vice-presi 
dent and becomes the executive head of 
American Machinist and Power. 

F. Feiker has been relieved oi 
executive responsibility as vice-president 
and will devote his time to the study 
and development of general publishing 
and editorial policies. He assumes th 
title of assistant to the president. 

Malcolm Muir continues as / vic 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee in which the management of 
the company centers. 


National Biscuit Wants More 
Bakeries 


The National Biscuit Company re 
ports net earnings of $11,024,980 for 
1922 after all taxes and other charges, 
including operating expenses. The com 
pany reported net earnings of $5,677 
461 for the previous year. om 
linson, president, in his annual report 
says that the marketing and manu 
facture of biscuits sold in bulk showed 
Progress over past years and that the 
need of increased baking facilities had 
developed throughout the country, from 
which quick distribution could be made 
New bakeries have been completed 
at New York, Buffalo and Philadelphia 
Plans call for additional plants at New 
York, Cincinnati, Denver and Cam 
bridge, Mass. A new paperboard con 
tainer that has aided in the growth of 
the bulk businéss of the company is 
referred to in the president’s report 


Raymond E. Bowen, recently dire 
tor of circulation of the Nation’s Bus 
ness, Washington, D. C., has joined the 
New York advertising staff of that pub 
lication. 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
50 Nassau St. 





CHARACTER 


The advertising department of The Indianapolis News 
is proud to acknowledge that the paper is, very frankly, 
conducted from “upstairs.” The editorial department 
and the business office work in perfect harmony, but 
from the days of John H. Holliday, in 1869, it has been 
recognized that The News is first a newspaper, second, 
an advertising medium. 


With such a heritage it has been easy to establish and 
maintain the editorial and business policies which 
react to the benefit of all readers and all advertisers. 
Legitimate advertising, the commercial news of the 
day, has a place ina newspaper. Business is honorable. 
Advertising, its voice, needs no apology. Advertising 
in The News is never camouflaged to simulate news or 
editorial matter. There is no room for the speculator, 
the fake, the questionable or suspected advertiser. 
Rigid scrutiny protects the integrity of the advertising 
columns, as well as the editorial matter. 


The advertising department makes no boast that these 
standards are part of the daily routine of the paper. 
An advertising department would not be conducted 
otherwise —on The News. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 








Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
The Tower Bidg. 
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Do You Coopera 


windows that your farmer-customers are reading abo 
in their farm papers. Then if you have only one d 
two salesmen working for you in your store, you wi 
have an additional thousand or two working regular 
for you right out on the farms. They'll help you d 
your canvassing, break the ice and wear out more ca 
registers. 


“Not a week passes by but that I receive benefits frog 
Capper Farm Press Advertising. The lines that attai 


the steadiest year-round sales are the advertised linc®. |’ 


When my farmer-customers get the impulse to buf. 
from farm papers, I tell them where to buy it in m 
local newspaper advertisements, in my display wi 
dows, and on my counters. 


“T have always felt an added degr¢ 
of confidence in those product 
whose manufacturers believed 

advertising because their own goo 


Circulation 1,593,160 
Athe. Geer THE CAPPE 


PEKA Sections ~Capper'’s Farmer ~- Oklahoma Fa 
sia asanent oaees Farmer and Mail and Breez 
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ith Your Wittens: 


25, 1923 


[r. Witten, who owns “The Witten Hardware Com- 

” of ‘Teese, Missouri, is one of the most success- 

land widely known hardware and implement dealer 
the Midwest. 


wo out of every three of his farm customers read 
he Capper Farm Press. No wonder he is enthu- 


n Mr. Witten’s home county The Capper Farm Press 
sa great farm medium exercising a profound influence 
shaping and molding the agriculture of that sec- 
on. In addition, as he testifies, it is a great merchan- 
ising medium, being of inestimable value not only to 
imself as a dealer, but also to the manufacturer. 


here are thousands of “Wittens,” but most of them are 
oncentrated in the 18 Capper Farm Press states. Their 
degrd ooperation is assured—when you 
-oduc#8¢ 28 your national, basic medium 
e first medium in the first farm 
iarket. 


Line Rate $8.15 M M Rate $5.12 
ARM PRESS xen 


| ebraska Farm Journal~Missouri Ruralist 
ennsyivania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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—simple co-operation that sells goods 


Manufacturers and publishers 
alike should join in helping 
retailers to tie up with the ad- 
vertising in daily Newspapers 
through window and store dis- 
plays. 


That kind of co-operation may 
not sound like a lot, but it gill 
sell more goods and make re- 


tatlers better merchants. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago Atlanta 
Kansas City sreTgoee San Francisco 
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Bringing the Family of Products 
under One Roof 





A Trade Character Unifies the Line 


By W. B. Edwards 


THE problem of advertising a 
group of articles in such 
fashion that each derives sales 
impetus from the other’s copy is 
being tackled in an interesting 
manner by Samstag & Hilder 
Brothers, New York notion manu- 
facturers. It was during 1916 that 
this company adopted national 
advertising as a permanent part of 
the sales programme. Fashionette 
hair nets, the largest seller, was 
selected to make the first bow to 
the public. The next year, Baby 
Dimples safety pins were brought 
to the centre of the stage. Then 
followed Gold Medal bias tape. 
Seven items, in all, were intro- 
duced to the women of the coun- 
try, each under its own trade 
name. Consistent advertising in 
women’s magazines and elsewhere 
has made these seven articles na- 
tionally known. 

For the purpose of unifying the 
line, the two words: “Colonial 
Quality” coupled with a coat of 
arms and the name “Samstag’s, 
New York,” was chosen as the 
trade-mark for the entire family 
of notions and novelties. This 
appears in every advertisement 
and on every carton in addition 
to the individual trade names of 
the various items. 

All along, however, it has been 
felt the advertised brands were not 

closely related in the pur- 
chaser’s mind as a well-ordered 
family should be. The difficulty, 
which, incidentally, is quite com- 
mon where a manufacturer is ad- 
vertising a line of products, was 
to originate an advertising device 
that would bring the family under 
a common roof. The solution 


was not found until late in 1922. 
Just as advertising plans for 1923 
were ready to be considered the 
ilea the company had been seek- 
ing for years was discovered. 

In the words of Martin Gold- 


berg, advertising manager: “Prac- 
tically since the inception of our 
advertising we foresaw the ab- 
sence of a unifying factor that 
would correlate the different 
phases of the campaign. We were 
on a constant hunt for something 
around which our seven adver- 
tised items could be grouped. It 
was only a few months ago, how- 
ever, that we hit on the idea. 

“The much sought for plan was 
evolved from a consideration of 
the influences which affect the sale 
of our merchandise. We know 
that it is the mother in countless 
homes who controls most of the 
buying, especially in our line. If 
she does not actually do the pur- 
chasing her advice is always being 
sought, which is just about as 
important. 

“It was after this knowledge of 
buying habits was mulled over 
time and again that the thought 
eccurred of getting the ‘mother’ 
appeal in our copy. Then it was 
but a step to the origination of the 
Colonial Mother. To this quaint 
old lady we have assigned the task 
of giving our advertising a com- 
mon identity. Of course the trade 
character was designed to tie up 
with the ‘Colonial Quality’ trade- 
mark so the two could work to- 
gether for the common good.” 


CENTRES AROUND “COLONIAL 
MOTHER” 


For this year a portrait of the 
Colonial Mother will be promi- 
nently featured in every advertise- 
ment. As now planned there will 
be twelve full-page insertions in- 
terspersed with a number of 
smaller ones. The large adver- 
tisements will portray the Colonial 
Mother usually in the upper right- 
hand corner. To the left appears 
the caption: “Colonial Mother 
says,” and then some such quota- 
tion as: “You can’t possibly find a 
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finer hair net than Fashionette. I 
wore auburn ones when I was 
your age and I wear gray ones to- 
day. I’ve never found one, in all 
these years, that wasn’t perfect in 
color and shape. And there’s no 
question about it—they last longer 
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and display concentrate the ‘sales 
message so that there is no poss:- 
bility of creating mental con- 
fusion. Ang the Colonial Mother 
will beam down at her brood and 
act as the connecting link between 
the different pieces of copy. 

The new Samstag & 
Hilder trade characte: 










E€olonial Mother says 
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HOW THE LINE WILL BE TIED TOGETHER 


than any other hair net I’ve ever 
seen.” 

Since the Fashionette hair net is 
the company’s most rapidly selling 
item, all the full-page advertise- 
ments will play up that product. 
A portion of the space is set aside, 
though, for Lady Dainty shell hair 
pins. These two articles are inti- 
mate relatives. The sale of one 
may very well mean a purchase of 


the other. It is for this reason 
they are kept in such close 
proximity. 


Finally, the bottom border dis- 
plays the five remaining items. In 
this fashion all seven articles will 
receive the advantages of being 
“among those present” in full- 
page copy. At the same time copy 








Invisible HAIR NETS 


For Lovely Coiffures 













will also appear in the 
smaller advertise 
ments. Each of thes: 
features a single ar- 
‘ticle and the Colonia! 
Mother does all the 
talking. 

For the present the 
1923 campaign calls 
for insertions in a list 
of women’s publica 
tions and _ business 
papers. Plans are also 
being considered fo: 
local newspaper ad- 
vertising. A test 
campaign will prob- 
ably be run in a com- 
munity not far from 
New York within a 
few weeks. If this is 
successful a list of 
dailies will be added. 


1923 Advertising 
Plans for Pond’s 


Cream 

Lamont, Corliss & Co., 
New York, have informed 
their jobbers of their 1923 
advertising plans for 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
and Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Full pages throughout the year will be 
used in at least ten national monthly 
magazines, Sunday newspapers in ten 
cities, and additional space in other 
metropolitan newspapers also will be 
used. The account is directed by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
New York. 











Wisconsin Cheese Makers 
Urged to Advertise 


At a_ meeting of the Wisconsin 
Cheese Makers’ Association in Mil- 
waukee, H. A. Hoehlenpah, former 


member of the Federal Reserve Board, 
advised the manufacturers to tell their 
story to the public in a big wey 
through an advertising campaign. He 
said that what had been done wiih 
oranges, prunes and many other lead- 
ing products, could be done with 
cheese. In 1922 the yield of cheese in 


Wisconsin was 235,000,000 pounds. 
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Cadillac 
Motor Car Co. 
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MOTORS 





N the merchandising of fine motor cars 
we have always realized the importance of 
winning over the women as well as the men. 


In Vogue we find a medium highly in keep- 
ing with the standards which Cadillac has 
striven to maintain throughout its 20 years 
of quality car production. 


Careful investigation of House & Garden 
and Vanity Fair as well as of Vogue has 
been sufficiently convincing for us to use 
these three magazines along with several 
others for our national advertising. 


(Signed) 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
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The Little Things That Count in 


Coupons 


Typography, Size, Shape, Position in the Copy, All Affect Coupon Returns 


Tue Bercer Broruers Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We will appreciate it if you would 
forward to us the dates on which any 
articles have appeared pertaining to the 
use of coupons in magazine advertising, 
with special reference to their position 
in the layout as affecting the number of 
returns, 


The Bercer BrorHers Company. 


HE coupon appearing in a 

publication advertisement ap- 
pears to be an innocent enough 
device. Just a few words, some 
dotted lines, a name and address, 
and a border, are all that appear 
on the surface. Nevertheless, de- 
spite its unimposing appearance 
the coupon has been the subject 
of long and serious thought. Ex- 
periments have been conducted 
by the dozen merely for the pur- 
pose of deciding accurately the 
size that best meets the require- 
ments of an individual advertiser. 
Test after test has been made in 
connection with the coupon’s 
typography. And the wording 
undergoes constant changes. 

Out of all this experimentation 
certain principles, as unvarying as 
any advertising rules may be, have 
been evolved. These funda- 
mentals are discussed in several of 
the articles included in the ap- 
pended list. The remaining ref- 
erences relate the experiences of 
manufacturers in the use of un- 
usual coupons and also how the 
adoption of added features or im- 
provements has enabled various 
advertisers to increase the number 
of returns —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 
Making It Easy for the Farmer to 
Buy; September, 1922; page 48. 
The Little Coupon in the Corner; 
September, 1921; page 58. 
(Printers’ Ink) 
How Big Should the Coupon Be?; 
August 17, 1922; page 124. 
To Incréase the Pulling Power of 
Advertisements; December 15, 1921; 
e 109. f 
Par he Place of the Coupon in Technical 
Advertising; May 15, 1919; page 37. 
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Successful Sampling—at a Dollar ; 
Sample; May 8, 1919; page 114. 

The Task of the Coupon; Septem! 
5, 1918; page 82. 

Don’t Cramp Your Coupon; June 
1918; page 53. 

Typographical Display 
October 4, 1917; page 45. 

Coupons Succeed in Drawing Inquiri 
from Physicians; March 4, 1915; page 83. 

Diagram Coupon Doubles Inquiries; 
April 30, 1914; page 54. 

The Why of the Coupon; April 
1914; page 41. 


T. Norman Williams Joins 


Minneapolis “Journal” 

T. Norman Williams, for two years 
a member of the Chicago staff of 
Critchfield & Company and more r 
cently executive secretary for the joint 
1922 convention board of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World and 
the Milwaukee Advertising Council, has 
been made managet of national adver- 
tising for the Minneapolis Journal. 


Gold Medal Flour Advertising 


Appointments 

The Washburn-Crosby Company, Min- 
neapolis, ‘Gold Medal” flour, has 
appointed Calkins & Holden, Inc., ad 
vertising agency, New York, as _ its 
Eastern advertising agents. The Mac 
Martin Advertising Agency, Inc., Min 
neapolis, will place some magazine, 
farm, newspaper and trade publication 
advertising. 


of Coupor 


Berry Brothers Account for 
Detroit Agency 


Berry Brothers, Inc., varnish manu 
facturers, Detroit, have appointed the 
George M. Savage Advertising Agency 
of that city to direct their 1923 cam- 

i Page advertising in magazines 

be used in addition to space in 
trade publications and newspapers. 


Bernhard Ulmann Appoints 
Hill-Winsten Agency 


The Bernhard Ulmann Compaiy, 
Inc., New York, “Bear Brand” yarn, 
“Bucilla” cottons and “Glossilla” rope, 
has placed its account with The Hill- 
Winsten Company, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency. 


New York Advertising Club 


Plans for Annual Dinner 

The annual dinner of the New 
York Advertising Glub will,be held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, on the 
evening of February 21. 
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OBERT HICHENS, whose “Garden of Allah” 

is one of the famous novels of this generation, 
contributes a short serial to Harper’s Bazar begin- 
ning with the January issue. Yet with Hichens, 
W. J. Locke, Arnold Bennett and G. K. Chesterton 
among its contributors, fiction is but an added feature 
of interest to Harper’s Bazar—for, essentially, it is 
a magazine of fashion edited to appeal to women of 
wealth and social position. 


Harpers Basar 
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You C; 


ROTOG 


prin MILWAUKEE JOURNAI 


11, THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAS;j 
will publish an eight page, full newspaper size 


gravure as a regular Sunday feature. 


Rotogravure is not untried in the Milwauke 
market. On previous occasions, THE JOURNA 
has issued special Rotogravure Sections 
Testimonial letters received from advertise 
show that the results were more than satisfactory 








Reserve Space Now 


Forms close 18 days previous to publication. 
Preferred position will be reserved as orders 
are received. Sample copy of first issue, to- 
gether with rate card, will be sent on request. 
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he best possible method of presenting your 
broduct—the one that answers your individual 


You can cover the prosperous Milwaukee- 
isconsin market in Rotogravure. 


e Milwaukee 


OURNAL 


FIRST - by Merit 
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Wicuita FALLs, Texas 
A Record of the 
Newspapers 


Paid Circulation January 5, 1923 
Wichita Daily Times - 11,429 


Send. for circulation statement by counties and towns showing 
that the Times has, the largest circulation in the Wichita Falls 
territory of any paper, including those of Dallas or Ft. Worth. 
It is impossible to cover the Wichita Falls market without the 
Wichita Daily Times. Pre-dated and forced circulation of the 
Ft. Worth and Dallas papers cannot affect the situation. Just a 
little study will prove that. 


In Wichita Falls the comparative situation is: 


Paw CIRCULATION 


Sept. 30, 1922 Line 
6 Months Average Rate 


See i 6 OS. .. ee ae ee 
Record-News ... . . . 7,361 Gov't. 4c¢ minimum 


Jan. 5, 1923 


OO ee a 5c flat 
TotaL ADVERTISING 1922 
Local National 

Ne ens 5 fe ee ee 62,166’ 
Record-News ... . . . 248,177” 19,972’ 
py BO eee 31% 211% 
Wichita Daily Times 
A. B. C. Member Evening and Sunday Morning 


Wichita Falls, Texas 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago - Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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When Ghosts Play a Part in 
Advertising 


How Certain Advertisers Have Made Use of Good-Natured Spectres 
and Their Methods of. Making Them “Materialize” 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


COMMERCIAL artist stum- 
Li bled upon a_ mechanical 
method of securing “ghost ef- 
fects” quite by accident, and it 
has served the profession ever 
since, in a number of very inter- 
esting ways. 

He had made a two-figure com- 
position, and the second back- 
ground character study was too 
obtrusive. Attention was to be 
concentrated on the foreground 
figure. It should be strong, with 
the other a mere incident. Just 
by way of experiment, he re- 
sorted to the air-brush, a mechani- 
cal device for spraying even tones. 
In this case, white was used. The 
artist surmised that by cutting 
down the original strength of the 
unimportant figure, he would min- 
imize its power to detract. This 
was, of course, a lazy method, but 
it was done. And too much of 
the white was used. When he 
lifted the protecting surfaced or 
frisket paper, he was startled to 
find that a ghost form had 
suddenly materialized. In every 
respect it suggested the spectres 
of popular imagination, being 
hazy, transparent, elusive, yet all 
of the detail was present in a 
mystic manner. 

The most satisfactory “ghost” 
pictures can be produced after 
this mechanical recipe. Actually 
to start by attempting to paint 
or draw such effects, holding the 
tones down to light grays, is ex- 
ceedingly _ difficult. Detail is 
desirable in the spectral figure, 
dreamily suggested. Nothing 
must be missing, yet nothing 
should be absolutely distinct. 

Therefore, if the artist first 
makes a normally drawn, detailed, 
full-strength figure or object, and 
then cuts down its strength to 
his fancy, by “blowing” over it 
a haze of white, the “ghost” ma- 
terializes. The writer has seen 


this achieved in the case of oil 
paintings, although, as has been 
intimated, this method is lazy and 
inartistic. 

But the exigencies of many 
campaigns ask for effective re- 
sults first. Method is an unimpor- 
tant consideration. Time counts, 
too. Often a subject may be of 
such a character as to almost 
prohibit initial drawing in detail. 
It would be useless and wasted 
labor. Thus the value of knowing 
a far easier and just as efficient 
system. 


EVEN THE INANIMATE HAS AN 
ADVERTISING GHOST 


For example, one advertiser 
created a headline which carried 
this idea: How wonderful it 
would be if this article were in 
your home tonight! (It was a 
familiar yet intricate household 
accessory.) The specifications of 
the advertisement called for show- 
ing the ghost of the appliance 
standing in a room. It was there 
in spectral, in ghost form only. 
It represented the wish, the 
dream, the fancy of the reader. 

A photograph was made of a 
very attractive room, furnished, 
and ready for occupancy. The 
article advertised had been placed, 
large, in the immediate fore- 
ground, exactly as it would ap- 
pear if actually delivered and in 
use. Now the artist covered the 
remaining portion of the photo- 
graphic print with frisket (spe- 
cial paper, coated with rubber ce- 
ment, which makes it adhere to 
any surface), leaving only the 
household accessory exposed to 
view. A spray of Chinese white 
was air-brushed over this exposed 
segment in exactly the correct 
strength. When the .frisket was 
removed the background detail 
was exactly as before, but the 
strength of the article had been 








42 
minimized 50 per cent. Detail 
was visible, hazily. A cloud of 


mist seemed to intervene between. 

This idea has been demon- 
strated in a remarkable series of 
panoramic effects employed in mo- 
tion pictures. A student of light- 
ing effects, while screening “Robin 
Hood,” discovered that it was 
possible to bring out 
important foreground 
figures and detail and 
cut down the obtrusive 
strength of back- 
grounds without sacri- 
ficing their beauty, 
their power of illusion, 
by using great curtains 
of very fine gauze. 

At a distance, the 
camera’s eye did not 
reproduce _ sufficient 
texture to give the se- 
cret away. But when 
the photography was 
finished and flashed on 
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“A job we can’t talk about! We 
have lots of work like this; spe- 
cial machines and parts designed 
to perform some unique opera- 
tion, the details of which are 
known only to the designer and 
to.us. And that is the thing we 
want to talk about now. The 
fact that we not only build the 
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the screen, such back- Cleans Teeth the Right Way 

grounds were softened Titionteon aS eB. 

and made indistinct, sshody.  ERSSROEETERESES wlleod on ee ss; 

and in a most bafflingly Poneman ony ne tae api ary heap inde 
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“The very hard 


of figures against such 


Protect the enamel of your teeth, and be fait to 
‘Your future self by using Colgate’s regularty. nighe 






backgrounds came into Se hrim ener eate adm 
immediate prominence. <———_ a 
Thus, commercially 4 Theeqamel rte your teeth rom decay. When 








manufactured ghost il- 
lustrations can be arti- 


sure to begin. 
Consequently, you should be careful in the selec- 
ton of your dentifrice. Choose one which will wash 








ficially produced and 
with far less effort than 
by going to all the 
trouble of drawing or 
painting them as they 
will actually appear. 
The need for this type of 
illustration is more frequent than 
might be commonly supposed. In 
a series of drawings from photo- 
graphic sources a campaign fea- 
turing special-purpose machines, 
it was desirable to visualize no 
specific creation because very often 
manufacturers planned and created 
entirely new mechanisms for their 
own exclusive use. Some unique 
operation demanded them and 
they were to be built for this one 
‘manufacturer alone. The situa- 


tion is interesting enough to quote 
some of the text accompanying 
one of the remarkable advertise- 
ments: 





harsh grit. Colgate’s is based on fype precipitated 
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AN EASILY MANUFACTURED ASTRAL BODY THAT GAVE 
EMPHASIS TO A COLGATE MESSAGE 


machines to the designer’s satis- 
faction, but that we keep his 
secret! No unimportant matter 
in these days of keen competition 
and rapid developments in all 
classes of work.” 

To show detail in any illustra- 
tion was therefore to give away 
a professional secret. Despite 
which, the advertising required il- 
lustrating to give it added interest. 
By the comparatively simple proc- 
ess of photographing a worker at 
a machine and then “ghosting out” 
the latter, even to the elimination 
of all save the outline in certain 
instances, a satisfactory and at- 
tention-arresting picture was pro- 
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Does Your Distribution (over the 
Trading (enters ? 
z 
The 663 Trading Centers are 
the logical trade channels — 
the natural divisions of com- 
merce, which every manufa€turer 
can profitably use as the basis of 


his sales campaigns. 

Manufacturers are trying to solve the 
most serious problem facing them today 
—the problem of adequate distribution 


at an economical cost. 

The Sales and Marketing Division of Cosmopolitan 
Magazine has accumulated specific data which will 
prove extremely valuable to any manufacturer trying 
to reach the national consumer-market adequately, 
systematically and at reasonable cost. 


An “Index to National Distribution” will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Sales and Marketing Division, Cosmopol- 
itan Magazine, 119 West 4oth St., New York City, N.Y. 


Fiction Interprets Life @® 


osmopoilitan 


America’s Greatest Magazine 


W.S. Bro . A. C. G. Hamoesranr J. J. Barnetr 


Eastern Sales Manager Business’ Manager Western Sales Manager 
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duced. Only the: spectral sugges- 
tion of a machine could be seen. 

“How is that result obtained? 
How is that effect secured?” has 
been asked so many times by 
those who are unfamiliar with the 
mechanics and tricks of the 
method that we feel-an explana- 
tion will be of practical interest. 


Sm 





A job we can't talk much about! 


We have lots of work like this; special machines and parts designed 
to perform some unique operation, the details of which are known 


only to the designer and to us. 
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with ghost effects, and they are 
always sure of popular considera- 
tion, because of their striking 
characteristics. Ideas can he 
visualized which might otherwise 
be confused and uncertain. 

The advertising of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream adopted this 
scheme not long ago in a very 
remarkable series. 
The advertiser wished 
to use the basic idea 
of “Your Futu r¢ 
Self,” the you of to- 
morrow. But suppose 
we glance at a bit oi 
copy directed to 
women for a furthe 
presentation of th« 
campaign plan: 

“In a few years 
you will be a new 
person. Everything 
about you except the 
enamel of your teeth 
will, have changed 
Be fair now to the 
person you will be.” 

In order to illu- 
strate this idea, to 
make it forceful, to 
give it strength and 











And that is the thing we want to talk about now. The fact that we 
not only build the machines to the designer's satisfaction, but that we 

secret! No unimportant matter in these days of keen com- 
petition and rapid developments in all classes of work. 


We are proud of our reputation for efficiency and integrity ; if you are 


selling power, it was 
necessary to  intro- 
duce a ghost, or at 





in the market with some special job, we'll gladly refer you to some of 


our customers whose satisfaction is complete. 





W. B. MARVIN MFG. CO. 


URBANA, OHIO 





A TRADE PUBLICATION ADVERTISER ILLUSTRATES ITS 
SELLING POINT—‘‘SECRECY” WITH A GHOST 


An advertiser desired to show, via 
photographs, the picture of a man 
shaking hands with himself. No 
difficulty was experienced and the 
completed drawing was made in 
a comparatively short space of 
time simply by taking a photo- 
graph of a living model of the 
right type, moynting it, making a 
reverse print of the same identical 
subjéct, and mounting it opposite 
the first figure, which was then 
air-brushed with white down to 
the proper tone values. 

Some very impressive and un- 
usual campaigns are _ illustrated 





least the vision of 
the individual at a 
later period in life. 
And further to in- 
tensify the idea, it 
was deemed expedient 
to have the You of 
Tomorrow earnestly 
talking it over with 
the You of Today. 
These illustrations for 
the Colgate campaign were painted 
in color and executed with great 
skill, A delicate subject was han- 
dled inoffensively and to the point. 
But, having original paintings, the 
artist employed less mechanical 
measures than those described 
above, and knuckled down to his 
task without artificial means. 

How better could Yale adver- 
tising for a patented door closer 
have been visualized than by 
bringing in a friendly phantom, 
as has been recently done in a 
campaign for this specific prod- 
uct? 
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Another example of the 
ability of The Journal to 
reach and influence 
buyers is the record of 
National Musical Instru- 
ment advertising. During 
the last five years The 
Journal has carried 142,009 
lines more than the sec- 
ond paper, a lead of 73%. 


THE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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In Baltimore the 
Sunpapers Carried 
Over Six Million 
Lines of Classified 
in 1922 ---- Ci") 


The papers that people run 
to with the news of the 
birth of a potential Presi- 


dent—or the sad news of 
the loss of a loved one; the 
papers that had to devote 
over six million lines to Bal- 
timore’s “‘classified’”’ story 
—there’s a lesson in that 
for “‘display advertisers.” 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New \ ork Tribune Bldg., Chicage 
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“You don’t see the doorman, 
but he’s there!” runs the em- 
phatic headline. “When you come 
in through a door equipped with 
this device you need pay no 
further attention to that door. It 
will be closed as softly and as 
surely as if it were attended by a 
well-trained doorman, whose sole 
duty it was to look after that one 
door. You will not see the faith- 
ful doorman; nor will you be 
aware of the presence of the un- 
obtrusive, effective device that 
Yale has made for your conve- 
nience and comfort.” 

The illustration carries out the 
point in the most interesting and 
effective manner possible. A man 
is walking outward, to the reader, 
from a door which is softly clos- 
ing behind him, while the ghost 
figure of an attendant performs 
this function. You barely see him 
but he is there, nevertheless. He 
is transparent; the detail of the 
door shows through his body. He 
is, of course, a visualization of 
a service performed, and the il- 
lustration immediately awakens 
imaginative speculation. 

Those qualities which have en- 
thralled you by their great charm 
and subtle romance in the recent 
series of color reproductions for 
Steinway advertising have de- 
pended to no small extent upon 
ghosts, visions and dreams. It 
may be Paderewski, seated at the 
piano. his head slightly tilted, his 
ha ds straying affectionately over 
the ivory keys, while above and 
around him drift the creatures of 
his fancy, of his playing, of his 
musical compositions. Intangible 
things, light as air, come into 
reality. A double story is told 
in the picture, Imagination soars 
on high wings. 

When a typewriter features the 
fact that this machine gives 
“wings to words” and_ then 
visualizes them by means of grace- 
ful animated figures, coming 
from the keyboard, the ghost 
ideas again have been used to 
superb advertising purpose. There 
is idealism in such thoughts. 

Or perhaps a soap campaign 
carries some such caption as 
“Make that dream come true,” 
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in this case, the dream being a 
human desire, as a pretty girl 
looks ahead, in fancy, to the day 
of her happy marriage. Ghost ii- 
lustrations can picture the dream 
and make the reader see it, also 

The artist has ingenious proc 
esses at his beck and call. In th 
subject above, let us say, a fin- 
ished wash drawing could be 
made of the girl, set against : 
room interior. The background is 
in dark tones. This much com- 
pleted, he may sketch in, in out- 
line, with a pen dipped in white 
ink, the dream picture, after 
which, by flooding a- little trans- 
parent white over and inside the 
outline, the ghostly apparition 
suddenly appears. Exactly the 
same plan can be used in con- 
nection with photographs. 

“Time’s Toll on Profits,” reads 
a Mobiloil farm-journal adver- 
tisement. Two farmers are at 
work over a stubborn and balky 
tractor. But this group alone 
would not tell the really vita! 
story. Therefore the artist, al- 
though compelled to keep to pen 
and ink and dry brush, for line 
reproduction, sketches in just the 
shadowy apparition of Father 
Time hovering in the background 
and looking on the hour glass held 
above the heads of the delayed 
workers. 

Where line drawings are re- 
quired it is the usual custom to 
draw ghost parts in regulation 
full strength pen and ink, and to 
then cut down the original: lines 
by the use of Ben Days, which 
finally elinrinate one-half or more 
of the detail and strength. 

All in all, it is an unusually in- 
teresting problem. But simple 
when you know how it is accom- 
plished. 


N. W. Ayer & Son New 


England Appointment 
Wesley A. Gilman has been ap 
pointed manager of the New England 
office of N. W. Ayer & Son at Bos 
ton. Mr. Gilman _ succeeds Louis 
Seaber, who is now with the New York 
office 6f N. W. Ayer & Son. 


H. G. Telford, formerly with the 
National Bank of Commerce, has joined 
the production department of Calkins 
& Holden, Inc., New York. 











© How much 


are you worth~in 


FRIENDS? 





GUPPOSE TONIGHT that you 

and I were to write down the 
names of a// the people we know. 
How many names would there be 
on your list? A hundred? Five, 
hundred? A thousand ? 


With half a dozen men Hugh S&S. 
Fullerton, the famous baseball writer, 
sat down to make such a list. In 
a very few minutes. one man was 





through. He has lived in New York 
forty years and he knows less than 
200 people. 


Fullerton figured that he knows 
8,750. 


“He must have a special gift for 
making friends!” you exclaim. But 
if he has, it is a gift that can be 
developed. Says Mr. Fullerton: 


‘é 
Wauen I started out in life I was 


about as shy and sensitive as any one 
could be. It was painful to be in- 
troduced or to introduce myself. 
To be sent out by a city editor with 
orders to interview some prominent 
person was like a sentence to be 


hanged. 


‘* But after a time I learned that 
human beings are pretty much alike, 
and the big man is far more likely 
to be sociable than the smaller one. 





Also, it was forced upon me that 
men take other men at their own 
valuation. 


“After my terror of meeting 
strangers passed away, I became 
more and more eager to get ac- 
quainted with new people. And if 
I had this life to live again I’d start 
right in.and save up ten thousand 
friends and then retire. 


“It would be much more satisfac- 
tory than saving up a lot of dollars, 
and certainly a more paying invest- 
ment if one ever needed to draw 
on them.”’ 


NY PRINTED PAGE which en- 

riches our knowledge is useful 

to us; but the greatest service that 

literature can perform is to enrich 

our living—to leave us with an in- 

terest or an incentive which we did 
not have before. 





This is the service of THE AMERICAN 
MaGazInE. Reading Hugh Fuller- 
ton’s story of his adventures in 
friendship, for instance, you say to 
yourself: “Whatever other fortune 
this year may bring me, I will widen 
the circle of my acquaintances; I will 
take a keener, more appreciative in- 
terest in men and women— 


“T will grow richer in friends.”’ 


1,800,000 Circulation 


Frank Braucher, Advertising Director 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














A Merchants’ Association Adver- 
tises the Honest Dealer 


Chicago Campaign Proves That Public Is Interested in Learning about 
Dealer Who Guarantees Fair Dealing 


ETTER distribution, accord- 
ing to authorities, is one of 
the chief problems of the coal in- 
— today. Apparently it took 
“queer” period like that of 1922 
o hammer that point home and 
tart coal men thinking seriously 
if advertising as a selling lever. 

n Chicago, for example, a num- 
ber of retailers through their 
merchants’ association had a rapid 
and convincing demonstration a 
few weeks ago of the way that 
idvertising works. It was a 
demonstration, a quick “shot,” of 
the balance and _ stability which 
advertising promises to lend to 
their business. 

One morning the Chicago news- 
papers carried copy over the sig- 
nature of the Chicago Coal Mer- 
chants Association, a retailers’ or- 
ganization. It was set in large 
space—something over 800 lines— 


and it dominated the pages on 


which it appeared. The results 
proved that. 

This initial advertising  at- 
tempted only to establish two 
facts. First, that there was a go- 
ing association of reputable coal 
dealers in Chicago, the members 
ot which could easily be identified 
by an emblem. Secondly, that 
this association enforced a set of 
rules regarding full weight, quality 
and delivery of coal to the cus- 
tomers of its members. In some- 
what smaller type the association 
announced that it stood ready to 
investigate any complaints and to 
use its full influence to correct 
—_ for which there was any 

isis 

Over the telephone and in the 
mail the association received more 
than 300 replies to this request for 
complaints in ‘the twenty-four 
hours following the appearance of 
the advertising. Perhaps the first 
reaction is to assume that Chicago 
represents the retail coal situation 

its worst. That, however, is 
not the case. Chicago is no 
horrible example. The ratio of 


fault-finding is probably as low- 
as anywhere, perhaps lower than 
in cities where there is no or- 
ganized force working against dis- 
honest practices. Notwithstand- 
ing, the association official were 
more than mildly surprised at the 
number of complaints. The job 
of sifting them out and adjusting 
was interesting. 


PROOF OF NEED OF ADVERTISING 


It proved that there was a 
tremendous reader interest in coal, 
that the dealers could tell their 
story in advertising and be sure 
that it would hit the mark. It 
proved that users of coal wanted 
to put their buying on a sound, 
value-received basis and would 
come half-way to bring this 
about. The first copy did not in- 
clude the lists of dealers’ names, 
although it emphasized that mem- 
ber dealers could be identified by 
the association emblem. That 
was not wholly satisfactory. At 
the association headquarters the 
phone was kept hot with inquiries 
as ‘to who’ and where member 
dealers were. More than ever be- 
fore, the association and its mem- 
bers were forced to recognize the 
possibilities of advertising ‘in 
stabilizing their retail business. 

The word stabilize is not a good 
one to use in this instance. Un- 
fortunately it has come to con- 
note something akin to  price- 
fixing to the man in the street. 
The Chicago association in its 
copy was careful to stress the 
point that “it never has had, has 
not now and never can have any- 
thing to do with the fixing and 
regulating of coal prices.’ 

The Chicago Coal Merchants 
Association has been in existence 
for something like twenty years. 
Like most dealer organizations it 
has busied itself primarily with 
the exchange of helpful informa- 
tion regarding credits and general 
business data. That was all right 
as far as it went, but the associa- 
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tion for some time has realized 
that these activities were only part 
of the picture. With other fuels 
advertising for and getting a big 
share of the available business and 
with the vast amount of good, bad 
and indifferent publicity that 
the coal industry receives during 
a year like the one just closed 
the retail dealer who has to bear 
the brunt of much public censure 


Know Your 
Coal 
Dealer 


The Chicago Coal Mer- 
chants Association, organized 
rare than swenty yeere ago. 9 ¢ lege 
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COAL DEALERS TAKE AN IMPORTANT STEP 
FORWARD WHEN THEY BEGIN TO 
ADVERTISE IN THIS WAY 


had need of some constructive 
activity that would create con- 
fidence in him and his methods of 
doing business. Instead of at- 
tempting to advertise any trade- 
marked or branded coal which its 
individual dealers might handle, 
the Chicago association is adver- 
tising the dealers themselves and 
the emblem by which they may be 
known. The reader is made to 
understand that any dealer who 
is entitled to display. the associa- 
tion emblem is a reputable, square- 
deal business man whom it is 
profitable to know. He is the con- 
tact point between the army of 
small buyers and the industry. 
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When a group of manufacturers 
or dealers begins to advertise in a 
serious way it is a sign that they 
realize that there are two sides to 
every business transaction. Of 
course it means also that the as- 
sociation, or whatever it may be 
called, is aggressively after more 
business and that there is some 
feeling of solidarity in the ranks 
of the industry which the organi- 
zation represents. But more than 
these it stands for the realization 
that the public is a factor in its 
business affairs which cannot be 
ignored with profit. It is a factor 
which has a direct and keen inter- 
est in matters such as full weight, 
good deliveries and receiving the 
— of goods or material speci- 
fied. 

No one in the Chicago associa- 
tion is looking for any pheno- 
menal jump in sales as a result 
of the association advertising. No 
dealer who knows anything of 
what can happen and does happen 
in the coal industry is optimistic 
enough to think that advertising 
is going to prove a panacea. It 
is merely one stone in building a 
better distributing system, one step 
ahead in promoting the repute 
and the responsibility of the coal 
merchant. . 





Agency Association Heads 
Address Erie Club 


About five hundred’ Erie, Pa., 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers and 
rofessional men met at a Benjamin 


ranklin Anniversa Dinner on 
January 19, which had been sponsored 
by the Erie Advertising Club, and 


listened to addresses by John Benson 
and James O’Shaughness president 
and executive secretary, a és Ameri 
can Association of Advertising Agencies, 
respectively, and O. H. Blackman, 
former head of the Blackman Co., ad- 
vertising agency, New York. 

Mr. Benson received the welcome of 
a native son, for he was born in Erie 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy, as a war corre 
spondent for a Chica newspaper, in 
1898, had met an known Eben 
Brewer, the first American postmaster 
on foreign soil. It was Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy who, after Brewer’s 
death, started the fund to erect a 
statue to Postmaster Brewer. The 
money was raised by United States 
postal employees and Brewer’s statue 
now stands on vhed Square, Erie. Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy h ane seen the 
Statue for which was in large 


measure responsible " as a guest 
Club, he went 


of the Erie Advertisin 
to Erie on January 19. 
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The Real 


Gain 


During 1922 there was a 
tremendous increase in the 
efficiency of all advertis- 
ing in the columns of the 
Chicago Evening American, 
plus a_ half-million line 
increase in actual adver- 


tising. 
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Benjamin Franklin—Super- 
Salesman 


Rare Qualities of Poor Richard Explained in a Modern Light 


By Georgé Wharton Pepper 


U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania 


GOOD salesman is a man 
4 with an honest heart who can 
make the buyer see the commodity 
through the seller’s eyes. 

If for a commodity to be sold 
you substitute a great idea to be 
propagated, your salesman _be- 
comes a super-salesman. 

Think of the great ideas that 
Benjamin Franklin ‘sold’ the 
world. 

Franklin, the super-salesman, 
made liberty his “talking point” 
and “sold” to the new world the 
idea of a republic effectively dedi- 
cated to liberty, and so success- 
fully sold the same ideas to the 
people of the old world that they 
discouraged the attempt of their 
public men to combat it. 

Franklin “sold” to the world the 
idea of abstract science tamed, 
harnessed and made _ serviceable 
for everyday life. He was an 
earlier and a greater Edison, with 
Edison’s gift of making scientific 
discovery a common utility and 
with a not dissimilar genius for 
advertising the product. The 
Franklin stove, the kite experi- 
ment, the many minor devices for 
comfort and utility that bear his 
name, attest his power. 

Franklin “sold” to the world 
the idea of a well-rounded life. 

It was Franklin who “sold” the 
idea of education for all the peo- 
ple and -higher education for some 
of the people. The University of 
Pennsylvania serves as the dis- 
tributor of his ideas in perpetuity. 

Franklin as a_ super-salesman 
used as a medium of distribution 
wise sayings touched with the 
light of humor. Nobody in a 
great crisis when the common 
cause was in peril ever said any- 
thing more effective than his dec- 
laration, “We must hang together 


From an address before the Poor Rich- 
ard Club at Philadelphia on January 17. 


or we shall all hang separately.” 

The enemies of liberty recog- 
nized in him the most formidable 
obstacle to their projects. The 
trained diplomats of Europe were 
compelled to admit that he was : 
master of their own weapons. 
Carlyle described him as “the 
father of all the Yankees.” Pre- 
Revolutionary England found in 
him the best characteristics of the 
Englishman. France not only ad- 
mired his intelligence and power, 
but delighted in his spirit and in 
his personal charm. 

It was well enough for us to 
withdraw our troops from. the 
Rhine as an emphatic declaration 
that Europe must not count upon 
American guns as a factor in the 
settlement of her controversies. 
3ut we should be making an enor- 
mous contribution to the stability 
of civilization if, when the right 
time comes for conference with 
our neighbors over yonder, we 
could send a representative who 
combines in wholesome propor 
tion, as Franklin did, idealism and 
practical common sense, unyield- 
ing courage and _ irresistible 
charm. 

It was because of this rare com 
bination of qualities that he was 
able to sell to the world the idea 
of liberty, equality and fraternity 
combined in an equally whole 
some proportion, and in such 
governmental form that instead 
of a short-lived European experi 
ment, it expressed itself in the 
deathless republic which com- 
mands the loyalty and inspires the 
love of every one of us, the 
United States of America. 


Joseph S. Harrison has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of thie 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh. I. A. Bickelhaupt, who 
has been advertising manager, is form- 
ing a sales office for the company at 
Richmond, 
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They Use The News 
Exclusively in Detroit 


164 Prominent National Advertisers Profit by the example of 
many local merchants and use The News, alone, in Detroit. 


(Partial List, Lack of Space Prohibits Publication of 
Entire List) 


Auto Strop Razors 

Air-Way Electric Cleaners 

Allen-A Hosiery 

Anona Cheese 

Ansco Films 

Burton Mattresses 

Crystal White Soap 

California Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation. 

Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 

Coty (Perfumer) 

Danish Pride Milk 

Encyclopaedia Brittanica 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Everwear Hosiery 

Fuller Brushes 

Foulds’ Macaroni 

Gargoyle Mobiloil 

G. Washington Coffee 

Glastonbury Underwear 

a Electrical Goods 

H- 


moliand Furnace 
Huyler’s Candies 
Houbigant Perfumes 
I-H Flour 

Java Face Powder 
James S. Kirk & Co. 


Kuppenheimer Clothing 
Kyanize 

Lipton’s Tea 

Luden’s Cough Drops 
Minute Coffee 

Moxley Margarine 
Mallory Hats 

None Such Mince Meat 
Noiseless Typewriter 
Oh Henry 

Pillsbury’s Flour 
Pompeian Olive Oil 
Paris Garters 

Palm Beach Suits 

F. A. Patrick Woolen Mills 
Ralston Purina 
Redipoint Pencils 

Rem 

Rit 

Shinola 

Simmons Beds 

Spanish Green Olives 
Stanley Vacuum Bottles 
Sanitol 

Two-in-One Polish 
Vanity Fair Underwear 
Wenatchee Apples 

Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 


—and 109 Others 


In 1922 The News carried more than 25,000,000 lines of paid 
% in excess of any other Detroit 


advertising, which was 88.3% 
paper and third largest volume of 
The News could have carried a much greater advertisin 
but for restrictions made necessary to enlarge the vo 


news matter published. The 


all American news 


Tineage 
olume of 
News is now carrying over 90 
colums of news matter per day as against a 60-column mini- 
mum in 1920 when this paper was the largest carrier of adver- 
tising in the ccuntry. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
“Always in the Lead” 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING O} 





If Farmers Prosper 


You Will Prosper 


HERE can be no permanent 

prosperity in this country that 
is not shared by agriculture. For 
the thirty million people living on 
farms in the United States buy 
more than half the manufactured 
products. 


Yet there can be no permanent ¢ 
agricultural prosperity without 
more emphasis being laid on the 
bigger half of agriculture—intelli- 
gent and businesslike marketing of 
farm products. 


Better marketing comes with 
co-operative marketing. 


To spread the gospel of co-opera- 
tive marketing over a wide field 
requires constructive agricultural 
journalism. It has been up to 
papers like the Dairymen’s League 
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NEW YORK STATE FARM PRODUCTS 








News to take the lead in the move- 
ment. 


Each week the News features 
marketing news editorially. It has 
been the constant champion of co- 
operative marketing during the 
years when nine co-operative mar- 
keting associations have been or- 
ganizing in New York State. 

The News has gone into the 
homes of prosperous, business 
farmers who have had the vision to 
get behind the co-operative move- 
ment. 

With acirculation of over 100,000 
in one of the richest farming terri- 
tories in the world, the Dairymen’s 
League News offers an advertising 
medium not to be overlooked by 
manufacturers of products farmers 
buy. 


DAIRYMENS LEAGUE NEWS 


“ Che Farmerowned Marketing Paper” 








UTICA, N.Y. 


New York: 303 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 608 Otis Building 
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Which road do your 
Customers fravel ? 


If you have goods of high quality to sell, goods in the luxury 
class—pearl necklaces, oriental rugs, mahogany furniture, automobiles—you 
are interested in the purchasing power of the constituency to which you tell 
the story of your wares. As purchasing power increases numbers decrease. 
and below a certain capacity to buy you are not interested in numbers. 


For example, the 1920 census of Chicago shows that there 
are in this city 7,292 men and women classified as “Bankers, brokers, etc..” 
and 70,405 men and women classified as “Laborers” in the major industries. 
This latter group, in human values, is no less important than the former: 
but it is no discredit to its worth of character to say that from the stand- 
point of purchasing power it does not enter into your calculations as a 
merchant of goods beyond its reach. 


Your appeal is to the 7,000, not the 70,000—to the smaller 
group, whose ability to buy is a hundredfold that of the larger. When you 
pay for circulation which reaches the 70,000 you are paying for something 
which is of no Value to you. THE POST carries no dead circulation for 
the quality merchant. Every reader is a potential buyer. You pay only for 


service in your own select and fruitful field. 


CheShaffer Group It Pays to Advertise to People Who Can 
sbopdtest ™ Afford to Buy What You Have to Sell 
INDIAN sSAR | 






—— The Class Newspaper of Chicago Is 
DENVER TIMES 
MUNCIE STAR THE CHICAGO 


Gameaace) EVENING POST 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: KELLY-SMITH CO.. NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
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How Packers and Meat Dealers Are 





Co-operating to Improve 
Distribution 


Work of Local Meat Councils ia Advertising Cuts of Meat That Are 
in Little Demand 


By John Russell 


President, National Association of Meat Councils 


GHOULD the manufacturer be 
his own retailer? Should the 
retailer be his own manufacturer? 

These are old questions. They 
have been evaded or answered in 
various ways, and numerous ex- 
periments of one sort or another 
have been tried. Competition has 
at least forced a pretty general 
understanding of the advantages 
to be derived if false steps in dis- 
tribution can be eliminated. But 
it cannot be said that there is yet 
any general agreement as to which 
steps are false or less economical ; 


which are most beneficial, and. 


which are not to be tolerated. 

In the distribution of meat—for 
I am going to be specific—it is 
the practice of the big manufac- 
turer, who is, in this instance, the 
so-called “large packer” not to 
act as his own retailer. The retail 
store manager in this line is 
usually a proprietor. The intan- 
gible but very great force of 
personal interest is necessary to 
guarantee economy. Leaks and 
shrinkages under any but the ex- 
ceptional hired manager may turn 
the rather scanty natural margin 
of profit into a net loss, and no 
economical system of checks can 
be devised which will insure the 
best performance. Let two meat 
dealers cut up and sell the carcass 
. . steer : one will make a profit 

; the other will make a loss. 
A: i it is an exceedingly complex 
job to discover just where one 
™ .de his profit and the other his 
Oss, 

The meat dealer’s prices are 
very sensitive to demand. He has 
to price the different cuts so they 
will all be sold. To avoid waste, 
the whole animal must be dis- 
posed of. 


Now, in some communities the 
trade is not very discriminating; 
and there is likely to be, here, less 
disparity than elsewhere between 
the prices of choice and less de- 
sirable cuts. In other communi- 
ties, choice cuts bring more and 
cheaper cuts bring less, thus 
widening out the difference. In 
other communities there may be al- 
most no demand for cheaper cuts. 

This inequality of demand helps 
to explain the great “spread” 
which sometimes exists between 
the retail and wholesale prices of 
meats, especially of the choice 
cuts. Obviously, the method of 
distribution that will be best for 
everybody—the packer, the dealer, 
and the consumer—is one which 
tends to equalize the demand, as 
far as possible, for the different 
cuts, so that the entire carcass can 
be disposed of readily and perhaps 
for a less total sum at retail, but 
with an equal or greater amount 
of net profit. That is a primary 
consideration behind the efforts of - 
the Meat Councils in various 
cities to secure the more economi- 
cal distribution of meats and meat 
products. 


HELPS DISPOSE OF CUTS THAT HAD 
LITTLE CALL 


Here is a case. Shortly after 
the Chicago Council was organ- 
ized, investigation showed that 
both the packers and dealers in 
that region found it hard to dis- 
pose of the part of a beef carcass 
known as the chuck. The chuck 
is the forequarter. From it are 
cut pot roasts, chuck roasts and 
chuck steaks. 

Its lack of popularity can be 
judged by the fact that at the 
time I am speaking of, the whole- 
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sale price of choice chucks was 
5% cents, whereas the wholesale 
price of hindquarters from the 
same steers was 26% cents. Yet 
one is ahout as nutritious as the 
other ! 

The Meat Council in Chicago 
undertook a campaign to increase 
the sales of retail cuts derived 
from the chuck. Stimulus was ap- 
plied in several directions. For 
one thing, notices in the reading 
columns of newspapers called at- 
tention to the market on these 
cuts—to their palatability and 
economy. Also, a pot roaster was 
sent to every one of the 1,500 
dealer members of the Council, 
together with sample recipes for 
the preparation of this kind of 
meat. 

The campaign was successful. 
Chuck moved. It relieved a situa- 
tion which at that time was not 
favorable either to the packers or 
the dealers; and it made econo- 
mies possible for consumers. The 
interests of these three groups, we 
have learned in our campaigns, 
must all be served if a given cam- 
paign is to succeed. 

The Meat Councils, which to 
date have been organized in eleven 
cities, are in effect a new type of 
merchandising co-operation _ be- 
tween producers and retailers. 
Each Council has its own form of 
organization, that which is best 
suited to local conditions. The 
Chicago body, for example, is 
operated on a representative basis. 
The packers have twelve repre- 
sentatives, and the dealers twelve. 
The greater part of the work of 
the Council is done through 
smaller committees. 

One important committee is that 
on marketing information. About 
once a week the members are sup- 
posed to find out what-cuts of 
meats are moving sluggishly. As 
a rule, these cuts are also selling 
at bargain prices. The packers 
and dealers want to speed up the 
demand; and it is to the interest 
of consumers to know where the 
bargains are to be found. 

The usual procedure, therefore, 
is to give a statement to the pub- 
lic through the newspapers em- 
bodying this information. As an 
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additional channel of information, 
the committee prepares a poster or 
window streamer featuring the se- 
lected cut, and a recipe card tell- 
ing several effective ways of pre- 
paring it. As a result of this 
action, the members of the Council 
feature the selected cut at one 
time, and distribute recipe cards, 
and the result has invariably been 
an increase in sales, beneficial to 
all concerned. 

One of these campaigns, lasting 

several weeks, featured sausage. 
A new kind of sausage was 
stressed every few days. What 
happened during this campaign in 
one dealer’s store is fairly typical 
of results in all stores where the 
retailers really put themselves out 
to take advantage of it. 
' This dealer is a young man. He 
has a new store. Previously he 
was located in a Polish district, 
where sausage was naturally a big 
seller and did -not need special 
pushing. 


COUNCIL’S HELP IN A PARTICULAR 
CASE 


His new store, however, was lo- 
cated in a high-class residential 
district where practically no de- 
mand for sausage existed. He 
was therefore much interested in 
the advertising literature distribut- 
ed by the Meat Council. He dis- 
played it effectively and merchan- 
dised up to it. A partial view of 
results may be gleaned from the 
following report by an_ investi- 
gator for the Meat Council who 
visited his store. 

“His methods,” said the investi- 
gator, “were definite. As I lis- 
tened to him it seemed to me that 
the whole sausage industry could 
learn something from him. In the 
first place, he told me that he was 
careful to buy only sausage of 
quality, from a firm in which he 
had confidence, and none but that 
firm’s best grades. He knew he 
could build a permanent business 
only on a quality basis. 

“Further, he bought his require- 
ments daily. He insisted on hav- 
ing strictly fresh sausage, and he 
tried to sell out his full supply 
every night. 

“The campaign had not been 
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6 be PRESS regularly publishes more 
Men’s Clothing advertising than 
either The News or daily Plain Dealer. 


The figures for the entire year of 1922 are as 
follows: 


THE PRESS .. 


Plain Dealer . . 652,259 ” 
The News > Zia 8 


Not only is THE PRESS first in local advertis- 
ing—the local merchant’s first choice—but in 
total paid advertising as well. Here is con- 
clusive, definite and authoritative proof of the 
complete local supremacy of THE PRESS. 


795,473 Lines 





79 Per Cent of 
THE PRESS 
total circulation 
of 182,548 is dis- 
tributed in Great- 
er Cleveland. It 
is significant that 
THE PRESS 
stands fourth in 
the entire country 
in the highly im- 
portant factor of 
intensive cover- 
age. 
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running long before a salesman 
from one of the sausage-making 
companies came to him. 

“Tet me,’ suggested the sales- 
man, ‘put on a demonstration in 
your store.’ 

“The dealer was agreeable. So, 
the following Saturday, the sales- 
man delivered 250 one-pound car- 
tons of the best grade of pork 
sausage made by his firm. The 
cartons were prominently dis- 
played on the counter. And just 
inside the entrance the salesman 
set up his table and an electric 
grill and all day long he served 
samples of hot, tempting sausages. 

“The result was far in excess of 
the dealer’s expectations. Every 
one of the 250 cartons was sold by 
six o’clock, and a splendid business 
on fancy pork sausage was cre- 
ated. That demand has proved 
lasting.” 

Dealers who took advantage of 
the publicity, as this man did, and 
the packers and sausage-makers 
who supplemented the general 
campaign with their own inten- 
sive efforts, profited materially. 
The sausage department in one 
packing house had larger sales of 
its best grade of pork sausage 
during one feature week than ever 
before in the history of the busi- 
ness. A salesman for another 
packing house had never succeeded 
in selling more than 300 pounds 
of pork sausage in any one week. 
But he took advantage of the cam- 
paign and in the first week his 
sales jumped to 1,800 pounds and 
did not fall below 1,200 pounds in 
any one of the succeeding six 
weeks. One dealer maintained an 
increase of 100 per cent on his 
sausage business as a direct result 
of the campaign. Another quad- 
rupled his sausage business and 
maintained the larger volume. 

These are typical results. 

Additional Meat Councils are 
being formed. The primary ob- 
ject, of course, is to get better 
distribution and sell more meat; 
especially, as I have explained, the 
kinds of meat that ordinarily 
move slowly. But we believe the 
entire emphasis should not be put 
on the sales. drive. We are giving 
a good deal of attention to en- 
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abling dealers to become bette: 
merchants. A uniform system o 
accounting has been devised. A 
large number of dealers will in- 
stall it, and we propose to hav 
detailed studies made of the costs 
of doing business in a great man 
representative stores. Comparatiy 
figures will then be issued so that 
any meat dealer can compare hi 
costs item by item with the aver- 
ages in these representative store: 
If he is high or low, he will kno\ 
just where and how much, an 
probably that will indicate to hin 
where he may be merchandisin 
badly. 

I will close by quoting from ; 
leaflet, issued by the Meat .Counci! 
of the San Francisco Bay Distric 
at the time of its formation, This 
leaflet sums up pretty clearly the 
whole situation from the retailer’s 
point of view: 


The local Meat Council was formed 
—as have been the other councils 
throughout the country—to bring about 
better conditions within the meat busi- 
ness. It is the hope that the business 
may be rendered more profitable and 
satisfactory to the men who produce, 
sell and serve meat. Obviously, this 
result can be attained only through rer 
dering better service to the public. 

At present, and all over the country, 
the meat business is not in a flourishing 
condition: the, costs of doing business 
have increased greatly; retail prices are 
(in the opinion of the public) much too 
<a profits are growing less and 
ess. 

The men in the meat business nat 
urally think that they understand it 
better than anyone else can. They have 
watched the passing of “open ranges” 
and free pasturage; have seen range 
land values go from $1 an acre to $10, 
$15 and $30; have observed the shift of 
population from country to city with 
attendant decrease in production; have 
seen rents, taxes, shop equipment and 
other fixed charges mount to alarming 
figures; have grown accustomed to sala- 
ries of $38 a week (and more) for their 
shop helpers on a nine-hour-day basis 
—when the same men, doing the same 
character of work but with a twelve to 
sixteen-hour-day formerly received from 
$18 to $25 a week; have seen an in- 
creasing demand for certain choice cuts 
of which there are but few in the car- 
cass, and a decreased demand for the 
less choice (but equally nutritious) 
cuts, which make up a large part of the 
animal. 

In other words, the “butcher” knows 
why meat is “high’’—and he knows that 
he alone is not to blame and most cer 
tainly is not a “‘profiteer.” In this he 


is borne out by the findings of recent 
Congressional and other searching in 
vestigations, 


The average butcher makes 
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just two cents net profit on each $1 
worth of meat he sells—certainly that 
cannot be considered exorbitant! 

Some of the factors in the high prices 
enumerated above cannot be done away 
with; others can be changed only 
slightly and with difficulty. It is be- 
lieved and hoped, however, that when 
the public knows all the facts about 
meat and the meat business—knows when 
to buy, what to buy, and just how to 
best prepare the meats obtained—bene- 
fits will accrue in the form of greater 
and more even sales, extended and im- 
proved ‘“‘service,’’ lessened prices—and 
fairer profits to the men who often risk 
their all in their business. 

The Meat Council is the medium 
through which the “‘story of meat” will 
be told to the public—and through 
which the “story” of the buyer will be 
interpreted to the dealers. Meat is the 
most essential part of the white man’s 
diet—and about the only commodity that 
has never been advertised as such gen- 
erally. 


The results mentioned in the 
leaflet as hoped for, have been ac- 
tually realized to a considerable 
degree in more than one of the 
longer-established Meat Councils. 
They have already conclusively 
proved their value as an aid to 
better merchandising, to better 
service for the consumer, and to 
the whole problem of straighten- 
ing out the kinks in distribution 
and providing more effective co- 
operation between producers and 
retail distributors in this industry. 


Rules 


Treasury Department 
Against Foreigners 
Mock & BLum 


COUNSELORS AT LAW 
New Yorxk 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of Nov. 23, 1922, you 
published an article by Chauncey P. 
Carter on the “Meaning and Scope of 
New Trade-Mark Enactment,” dealing 
with the effect of Section 526 of the 
new tariff act. This section in its 
language is limited to its benefits to 
trade-mark owners domiciled in this 
country but as construed in this article 
the act would also be extended to for- 
eign trade-mark owners in view of the 
International Trade-Mark Convention. 
Mr. Carter said: 

“Applying this international obliga- 
tion to the legislation in question, it at 
once becomes apparent that foreign 
trade-mark owners are on a par with 
domestic trade-mark owners with re- 
spect thereto. Upon registration of 
their trade-marks in the Patent Office 
and subsequently in the Treasury De- 
partment, foreign trade-mark owners 
are entitled to the same _ protection 
against the importation of merchandise 
bearing such registered trade-mark with- 
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out their consent at the time of impor 
tation.” 

For your information, we _ enclose 
herewith a copy of a letter from the 
Treasury Department, dated Dec. 28, 
1922, on this point which specifically 
contradicts this view of the act and 
states that the benefits of Section 526 
are specifically limited to trade-marks 
owned by citizens of or by a corpora- 
tion or association created or organized 
within the United States and registered 
in the Patent Office by persons domiciled 
in the United States. 


Mock & Btu. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WasHINGTON, Dec. 28, 
Messrs. Mock & Blum, 

New York, N. Y. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 4th instant, requesting 
information relative to the _ benefits 
er Section 526 of the tariff act of 

The Department is of the opinion 
that a foreign trade-mark owner who 
maintains no _ establishment in _ the 
United States and whose trade-mark 
is not registered in the United States 
Patent Office by a person domiciled in 
the United States is not entitled to 
protection under Section 526. 

hile certain benefits under the 
trade-mark law are extended by treaty 
conventions to foreign owners, the 
benefits under Section 526 of thg above 
mentioned tariff act are plainly set out 
and specifically limited to trade-marks 
owned by citizens of or by a corpora- 
tion or an association created or or 
ganized within the United States and 
registered in the Patent Office by per- 
sons domiciled in the United States. 

So far as this Department is aware 
the section in question is not in con 
travention of any existing treaty. If 
the question should arise it would be 
one for diplomatic consideration upon 
proper representation. 

Epwarp CLIFForD, 
Assistant Secretary. 


A New “57” Product 
Advertised 


“Heinz Cooked Macaroni with Cheese 
and Mushroom Sauce” a 


1922. 


is a new “57 
product placed on the market by the 
H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh. Double 
page magazine copy is being used to 
introduce the new product. 


Watch Account for Biow 
Agency 

The J. Bulova Company, New York 
manufacturer of Bulova wrist watches 
for ladies and strap watches for men, 
has placed its account with The Biov 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city. 


Irving Nechols, recently advertising 
and sales manager of the Quackenbush 
Company, department store, Paterson, 
N. J., has formed an advertising busi 
ness under his own name at New York. 

















Big combines 
and little 
trademarks 

















ct" business era has been 
and probably will be char- 
acterized by important manu- 
facturing and financial consoli- 
dations. 

Whatever advantages have 
been gained by these combina- 
tions, it is noteworthy that to the 
ultimate consumer the name of a 
familiar product is still a greater 
controlling factor in its purchase 
than the mere immensity of the 
interests which produce it. 

The name Cadillac has a far 
more important association to 
the prospective buyer of a good 
automobile than the name Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Nujol and Polarine and New 
Perfection are relatively recent 
concessions to the fact that so 
great and powerful an institution 
as Standard Oil should offer the 
individual buyer names which fit 
naturally into his scheme of 
thinking. 























Combinations may have natu- 
ral advantages in financing, buy- 
ing, manufacturing, and selling; 
but in the struggle for favorable 
Public Opinion the little name on 
the package is the one which 
Johnny-on-his-way-to-the-store 
murmurs to himself. 

In no classification of business 
has this been more manifest than 
in food products. 

The manufacturers of food 
products whose profits are de- 
rived from prudent operation 
and whose sales are nourished by 
Little Trademarks, soundly ad- 
vertised, have outstanding causes 
for self-congratulation. 

They are in a field where the 
power of advertising is unchal- 
lenged even by other major busi- 
ness advantages and where the 
favorably known name, creased 
into the minds of myriads of 


people, is an impregnable forti- 
fication. 














The development of food prod- 
uct advertising, its relation to 
sales growth, and its possibilities 
of future development have been 
the subject of some study by us. 

The facts we have and the con- 
clusions we draw from them 
might prove the basis of an in- 
teresting and profitable discus- 
sion with any manufacturer who 
desires at this time to consolidate 
his trademarks with favorable 
Public Opinion. 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 
like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10 Strate Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormicx Bis. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 
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“Investigative ” 


Powers of Federal 


Trade Commission Defined 


District Court Upholds American Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard in 
Refusing to Turn Over Private Correspondence 


We the law establishing 
¥¥ the Federal Trade Commis- 
ion was under discussion, one of 
he main arguments in opposition 

the proposal was the danger 
hat the broad powers granted to 
1e Commission might easily be 
misused. It was pointed out, for 
example, that the Commission it- 
self might at times be used as a 
means of harassing competitors 
by filing unwarranted complaints 
against them, putting them to the 
trouble and expense of filing an- 
swers and attending hearings, and 
perhaps even of appealing to the 
Courts, with all the bad effects of 
the attendant publicity. It was 
further pointed out that the in- 
vestigative powers of the Commis- 
sion under Section 6 of the law, 
giving it the right to requisition 
private records and papers and to 


make copies of them, was espe- 


cially open to abuse. The former 
objection has been largely nulli- 
fied by the Commission itself, in 
the case with which complaints 
are examined before any public 
action is taken, and in a recent 
decision by the United States Dis- 
trict Court at New York, the 
powers of the Commission to 
requisition private records are de- 
fined and limited. 

The latter case is in reality two 
cases decided together, under the 
title of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion vs. P. Lorillard Co., and 
same vs. American Tobacco Com- 
pany. The action arose out of a 
resolution of the Senate, directing 
the Trade Commission to “investi- 
gate the tobacco situation in the 
United States . . . with particular 
reference to the market price to 
producers for tobacco and the 
market price for manufactured 
tobacco and the price of leaf to- 
bacco exported.” This resolution 

yas in accordance with that sec- 

of the Trade Commission Act, 
mpowering the Commission to 
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investigate at the direction of the 
President or either house of Con- 
gress, and to have access to and 
the right to copy documentary evi- 
dence of any corporation being 
proceeded against. 

The Commission thereupon pro- 
ceeded to make certain demands 
upon tobacco manufacturers, and 
among other things it demanded 
that “all papers and telegrams re- 
ceived by the American Tobacco 
Company (or P. Lorillard Com- 
pany) from all of its jobber cus- 
tomers .. . and also copies of all 
letters and telegrams sent to such 
jobbers during 1921, be turned 
over to the Commission for ex- 
amination and inspection.” That, 
manifestly, is a large order, in- 
volving many thousands of com- 
munications to comply with which 
might, in the words of the court, 
“handicap the respondent in its 
business.” The tobacco companies 
therefore refused to comply with 
the full demands of the Commis- 
sion, whereupon the Commission 
appiled ed for a writ of mandamus, 
compelling the manufacturers to 
produce the evidence required. 

Plainly this case involves a 
rather important question for 
business men, for the Commission 
not only has power to “investi- 
gate” at the direction of Congress, 
but it can also conduct investiga- 
tions on its own initiative. And 
if it can demand an examination 
of all a concern’s correspondence 
with its customers in cases where 
no violation of any law is alleged, 
it may indeed become the “instru- 
ment of oppression” that its early 
opponents feared. The court, 
however, declared that the Com- 
mission had no such power, denied 
the application for a writ of 
mandamus, and declared that the 
Commission’s right to demand 
private documents was strictly 
limited by the Fourth Amendment 
to the Constitution. 
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“The Fourth Amendment pro- 
vides,” said the Court, “the right 
of the people to be secure in their 
... papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and _ seiz- 
ures, shall not be violated, and no 
warrants shall issue but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath 
or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be 
seized. 

“This command of the Consti- 
tution, properly interpreted, is a 
prohibition against Congress 
granting powers to the Commis- 
sion for unlimited searches ‘and 
seizures of letters and documents. 
The act makes plain the duty of 
the Commission to gather, com- 
pile, and publish for use in its 
proceedings what may be volun- 
tarily offered or submitted in re- 
sponse to request or demand. It 
may also make investigation inde- 
pendently, but the exercise of 
visitorial powers over private 
corporations must keep within 
restrictions of the Fourth Amend- 
ment. Neither branch of the legis- 
lative. department, still less any 
merely administrative body, estab- 
lished by the Congress, possesses, 
or can be invested with, a general 
power of making inquiry into the 
private affairs of the citizen. 

“As was said by Mr. Justice 
Brewer : 

“‘There is no doubt that Con- 
gress may authorize a commission 
to obtain information upon any 
subject which, in its judgment, it 
may be important to possess... . 
But in its inquiries it is controlled 
by the same guards against the in- 
vasion. of private rights which 
limit the investigations of private 
parties into similar matters.’” 

The Court points out that where 
there is evidence that a crime has 
been committed, such as, for ex- 
ample, a violation of the anti- 
trust laws, the Commission may 
properly be sustained in its de- 
mands for private documents and 
records. But, says the Court: 

“To grant the relief prayed for 
by the petitioner would be to per- 
mit an unreasonable search and 
seizure of papers in violation of 
the Fourth Amendment. It was 


INK 
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not the intention of Congress to 
grant such unlimited examination 
and inspection by the legislation 
in question, nor, indeed, did Con- 
gress have authority to do so un- 
der the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. It would be un- 
reasonable and unjust to accede to 
the demands of the petitioner, and 
the application for the peremptory 
writ of mandamus against the re- 
spondents American Tobacco 
Company and P. Lorillard Com- 
pany is denied.” 


A Trade-Marked Egg Appears 


in New England 

The humble fresh egg has bem 
trade-marked and is being exploited in 
New England by means of newspaper 
advertising. The trade name “Just 
Laid” has been adopted by the Connor's 
system of 300 chain stores. 

The copy says: 

“A group of the finest henneries in 
New England is shipping us daily by 
fast auto trucks its fancy fresh ‘Just 
Laid’ brand of eggs for which we are 
exclusive distributors. They come to 
us sealed in cartons, each egg stamped 
with the producer’s mark, retaining that 
wonderful freshness which cemes of a 
direct produce to consumer route 
through the Brookside stores. 

***Tust Laid’ eggs are ideal for in 
valids and children and in many other 
cases where an egg of absolute fresh- 
ness is desired.” 

The product is described as a “luxury 
at a staple price.” 


Advertising Will Increase 
in 1923 


Business houses reflect a prosperous 
year for the advertising man. Without 
doubt 1923 will surpass everything in 
advertising for the past five years. 
True, we have gone through some 
stormy sessions since the war, but con 
ditions are getting pretty well ironed 
out. Business, of course, makes acver- 
tising—there’s no. getting away from 
that. With statistics showing a general 
climb in business during the past three 
months, we are bound to have a pros 
perous year.—Herbert F. Houston, presi 
dent, Houston Publishing Co., before 
the National Advertising Commission. 


South Bend, Ind., “Tribune” 
Staff Changes 


E. L. Peacock has joined the aiver 
tising department of the South Bend, 
Ind., Tribune. He succeeds Theodore 
Dodane, who is now with the Perfection 
Biscuit Company, Fort Wayne. 


L. E. Kreider, New England district 
manager for the American Lithographit 
Company, New York, has taken over the 
Ohio territory for this company. 
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URING the past twelve months the circu- 

lation of The Christian Science Monitor 

ppears has increased at an average rate of.more than, 1,000 
a week, and is now over 80,000. 


is been 
loited in 


Aeseerms published in the Monitor during the 
same period shows an increase of $140,000, com- 
pared with the preceding twelve months. Both adver- 
tising and circulation are continuing to increase steadily 


Connor's 


leries in and at a gratifying rate. 

daily by 

sh ‘Just 

we ane co the day it was established, the Monitor has | 
stamped exemplified, in its daily practice, two journalistic 
1ing that ideals—Clean News and “Truth in Advertising.” The 
Oe coal readers of the Monitor, and its advertisers, by their 

; patronage of this newspaper, express their approval of 

for in- these ideals. 
ny other 


te fresh- 
Thus there is established between readers and 
advertisers a community of interest which finds 
expression in the preference of Monitor readers 
for goods advertised in the Monitor, and their 


“Fuxury 


rease ; A r et 

patronage of stores which advertise in this 

newspaper. 

rosperous 
Without 
thing - The Monitor’s advertisements direct the great “buying 
zh as: public” to reliable stores and good merchandise. If you 
but con- are a manufacturer or a merchant, the Monitor’s adver- . 
il ire onl tising columns will give your messages to an important, | 
~diggy ts world-wide and unusually responsive group of people. 
a general 
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A Duplication of Titles 
Prevented 


Western Auto Suppty CoMPANY 
Los. ANGELES, CAL. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you tell us from your records 
whether or not there is a house-organ 
(employee, dealers’ or sales) using the 
name “Accelerator”? 

WestTERN AvuTo SuppLy Company, 

H. I. Press. 


TT Equipment Company, Kan- 
sas City, according to our list 
of house magazines, calls its pub- 
lication “The Accelerator.”—| Ed. 
PrinTeErS’ INK. 


Boosts the Firm He Left 


When Laz. Isaacs resigned from 
the Keller-Heumann-Thompson Company 
of Rochester, N. Y., and the news 
went out, the reasons for his resignation 
were misrepresented. To rectify this 
condition the man who had left bought 
space in the trade papers to make one 

ing clear. He said ‘‘My close and 

leasant association with the Keller- 

eumann-Thompson Co. for the past 
two years enables me to highly com- 
mend its policy and its product and 
wish the company every success, which 
it so justly deserves. This statement 
is made because some have misinter- 
preted the reasons which prompted my 
resignation, when as a matter of fact 
the change was made with the best 
feelings of all the board of directors, 
including myself. Kindly give every 
consideration to those whose privilege 
it is to represent Keller-Heumann- 
Thompson, a concern that will always 
have my respect and moral support.” 
Mr. Isaacs signed the advertisement he 
bought for the firm he had left, and 
added to the universal uses of adver- 
tising, that of telling how much the 
man who has left thinks of his old 
concern. 


Moulton, Ala., “Advertiser” 
Has New Owner 


The Moulton, Ala., Advertiser has 
been sold to Fred Field. The paper 
has been handed down from generation 
to generation in the White family, and 
is relinquished by Robert White, son 
of the late Jourd White. 





Peak Year for McCrory Stores 


McCrory. Stores Corporation did their 
largest business in 1922. Gross sales of 
161 stores are estimated at $17,000,000, 
as compared with $14,406,404 with 159 
stores in 1921 and $14,199,346 with 156 
stores in 1920. Profits are estimated in 
excess of $900,000 compared to $687,771 
for 1921 and $619,484 for 1920. 
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Makes Packing of Pickles 
Major Selling Point 


The appearance of a product and tive 
way it is packed can frequently be ma ie 
of more than secondary importance .s 
selling factors. Care and uniformity 
packing are worthy of front rank co:y 
and prominent advertising space, es; 
— in the case of products intend:d 

nd their way to the family tal'e 
without cooking or other preparati: 
The J. Heinz Company is working 
along "hie lines in selling pickles 
glass jars. In color pages in recent 
magazihe advertising the company places 
the uniform packing of its pickles 
most on a par with the pickles. 17 
copy points out that in every glass j 
of Heinz pickles the contents are 

“placed just so. Any number of jars, 
each packed by a different girl, show 
the same orderly tasteful arrangement. 
This uniformity in packing,” runs the 
copy, “is proof of a still greater thing 
—the uniformity of the products which 
are packed. And the Heinz principle 
of uniformity goes still farther. It is 
uniformity of grade and quality as well 
as of size—uniformity in every phase 
of preparation.” 


Adapts Products to Habits 
Which Defy Change 


Under the triumphs of advertising is 
usually recorded the fact that it has 
often changed the vert | habits of 
masses of ae Assuredly advertis- 
ing has had a part in helping junk a 
score of harmful and costly practices 
which any marketing man can recall 
on short notice. he United States 
Rubber Company in some of its recent 
newspaper ‘copy takes cognizance of one 
habit which defies change—the habit of 
kicking and scuffing rubbers. “They 
do it when they’re eight and they’re 
apt to do it when they’re forty-eight! 

othing seems able to change that 
habit.” The advertising further points 
out that since the company could not 
change this habit to conform with its 
product it has designed its rubbers and 
arctics to meet this treatment. 


G. H. E. Hawkins Joins 
Critchfield & Co. 


G. H. E. Hawkins has joined Critch- 
field & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, as a — copy writer. Mr. 

awkins had been associated with the 
Ethridge Company, advertising art 
studio, at Chicago for the last eight 
years. 





R. Fullerton Place, editor and mana 
er of the Mid-Continent Banker, St. 
ouis financial monthly, has disposed 
of his interests in that magazine and in 
the Underwriters’ Review, Des Moines 
insurance semi-monthly, to Donald 
Clark, editor of the Fad paper, and 
Clifford De Puy, publisher of both. 
Mr. Clark will assume active manage: 
ment of the Mid-Continent Bankcr at 
St. Louis. 
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One of them, necessarily - 
THE ST.LOUIS STAR 








National Advertising Representatives 


ei re BROOKS & FINLEY 
Los Pero a ro Ae ie 
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LARGEST FARM PAPER—1,150,000 








Purebred Swine Men 
Readers of The Farm Journa 





He always has been in the forefront of progress 
in practical farming and his success is an inspira- 
tion to adoption of tested new methods. 





THE FARM JOURNAL—1,150,000 
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THE FARM JOURNAL—1,150,000 








Probably most city folks think of purebred livestock as 
the exclusive plaything of the “gentleman farmer.” 
But not nowadays—in the past decade many farmers 
have proved that in practical, skilled hands purebred 
livestock is one of the best methods for making farming 
most profitable. 


C. S. Bratt of Arapahoe, Nebraska, started farming 
as tenant in 1891 and in two years bought his first 
farm—160 acres of rough land; and his total farming 
investment was $1,850. His present farms total 1940 
acres and his farming investment $80,000, of which a 
large portion is livestock, for all his cattle, sheep, 
swine, horses and ponies are purebred. His success 
and encouragement are an inspiration to all the sur- 
rounding farmers. 


But even so, neighbors were skeptical when he paid 
$3,000 for De Kalb’s King 160th, Grand Champion 
boar of the 1918 National Swine Show. This boar’s 
get was the sensation of the 1919 exhibits and in a 
few months his service fees paid his purchase price, 
some sows coming thousands of miles. Mr. Bratt’s 
judgment of his producing ability was vindicated. 


Mr. Bratt is a most influential worker for cooperation 
and is actively interested in several cooperatives. He 
gladly assists county agents with practical demonstra- 
tions on his farms, and his expert, practical knowledge 
of successful farm methods is willingly passed on to 
help his neighbors. 


The Farm Journal has been a family paper ever since 
he was a child, Mr. Bratt says, and is greatly valued 
for its excellent suggestions and sound viewpoint. 


The farm Journal 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





Making Purebreds Pay Big Profits 
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When the Six Browns 


lost their music 


Written by Thomas Dreier 


Brothers amuse themselves and their 
audience with saxophones know what 
splendid artists they are. 


"| ‘Brothe who have heard the Six Brown 


I have heard them in theatres in different cities, 
and not once did they fail to please. 


The only time they did not put their specialty 
across was at a big political dinner. when they had 
to play against the competition of clashing china 
and conversation. The village band would have 
done quite as well. 


Were the Six Browns poorer that night than 
usual? No, they were just as skilful as ever. 
They played with just as much delightful humor. 
But they did not make a deep impression. When 
they walked off, no one apparently cared. 


The fault was not with the Six Browns, but with 
the setting. 


That experience reminded me of the countless fine 
bits of copy that are rendered useless by wrong 
treatment in some printshop. 


When the advertiser has developed a really power- 
ful message, he should be sure that it has the 
right sort of setting. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building ° Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Two Thousand Men Chose This 


Business Library 


oks and Business Tools to Be Placed at Disposal of Hotel Guests 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


N New York City a firm of 

hotelkeepers with the delectable 
ame of Merry & Boomer resolved 

give its vast institution the 
ipreme touch of a well-equipped 
hostelry for visiting business men 

installing a library. And this 
‘rary was to be no mere pleas- 
ure library, full of reading for 
the tired business man, but a col- 
lection of books for his wide- 
awake moments to help him in the 
purpose that brings him to New 
York. So letters were written to 
2,000 men well informed in the 
various industries, asking for 
names of the best books in their 
lines, and from these lists the 200 
best business books are being se- 
lected. Soon a man stopping at 
the McAlpin to close a contract, 
or buy goods, or confer with his 
advertising agent, can telephone 
the hotel librarian to send up a 
newspaper directory, or the latest 
works on price maintenance or 
sales distribution. 

John Cotton Dana, the ener- 
getic and farsighted librarian of 
the Newark Public Library, was 
one of the first to see the value 
of books as an aid to business. 
He established a branch library in 
the busiest spot downtown, filled 
it with books on business sub- 
jects, and put in charge a librarian 
who knows where to find things. 
More than that, he authorized 
two of his bright young women to 
prepare a bibliography, the first 
of its kind. This list may be had 
in book form, Its title is “2,400 
Business Books,” and the end is 
noi yet. A recent week’s book re- 
views record twelve new titles just 
published. 

he Newark Business Library 
is j;oused in its own building. It 
co! iains, according to a recent re- 


ee hundred and fifty directories; 
an ese cover 2,500 towns and cities, 
inc!» ling all cities of over 25,000 popu- 





lation. Directories of Newark, New 
York and certain other towns are lent 
for 10 cents a day. 

Twelve hundred telephone directories; 
especially valuable for small towns for 
which directories are not published. 

Four hundred and fifty trade di- 
rectories. 

Seventy-five foreign directories, 

List on cards of all directories (city, 
State, county and trade) copyrighted in 
the United States. 

Four thousand maps; especially city 
maps, real estate atlases of this vicinity, 
large scale maps. 

Thirty-five ted books on business, 
its methods and management, etc., not 
including technical books on manufac- 
turing processes, The collection covers 
such subjects as Real Estate, Advertis- 
ing, Selling, Management, Personnel, 
Investing, Business Law, Credits, Ex- 
orting, Costs, Accounting, Insurance, 

anking and the different kinds of 
business. Many chapters of these books 
are indexed in the card catalogue. 

Three thousand pamphlets and clip- 
pings on these same subjects. 

Stock and Bond information such as 
is found in a broker’s office, supplied by 
yearly manuals and by daily and weekly 
services. 

Commercial and industrial information 
about cities in this and foreign coun- 
tries, including municipal statistics, as- 
sessed valuations, tax rates, etc., etc. 

Three hundred Trade, Business and 
Financial papers. 

New Jersey laws and Session laws, 
and Bills as introduced in State legis- 
lature. 

United States laws and bills affecting 
business—the texts and their progress 
in Congress, 

All available indexes of business in- 
formation are on file and much special 
indexing is done. 

Daily and weekly and monthly Ser- 
vices, compiled by experts, supplement 
the above. 


Some idea of its usefulness 
may be gathered from the fact 
that it was visited in 1921 by 
109,000 persons, received 11,000 


inquiries over the phone, and 
loaned 16,112 books, while 36,000 
consulted the directories, 3,877 


the reference books, 15,565 the pe- 
riodicals, 4,256 the maps, and 
8,238 the general book collection. 
And these statistics, impressive as 
they are, do not begin to measure 
or define all the library’s useful- 
ness in its community. 















At 140 Greenwich Street, New 
York, Robert L. Smitley conducts 
the Dixie Business Book Shop, 
probably the only one in the world. 
Mr. Smitley is not only a book- 
seller but a source of information 
on business subjects, and as such 
is consulted daily by houses in the 
financial district. One of the big 
banks called him on the phone 
eighteen times in one day to ask 
questions—a different question each 
time, of course. He has issued a 
catalogue of 2,700 business books, 
covering the whole field, but 
strong in finance, which is Mr. 
Smitley’s specialty. He was for- 
merly employed in Wall Street, 
but was really at heart a book- 
seller, and has now realized his 
ambition. 

Such is the development of a 
literature that had no existence 
twenty years ago. Business is not 
going to be behind the arts and 
professions in the way of ac- 
cumulating records. As to using 
all this material to good advantage, 
Mr. Dana has written and the 
H. W. Willson Company has pub- 
lished a little book of practical 
suggestions from a librarian to 
business men, entitled “On Buy- 
ing and Using Print,” which is 
wholly admirable. As far as I 
know, it may still be obtained, 
as it is dated as recently as 1921. 


THE MC ALPiN SELECTIONS 


The 200 best books for the 
Hotel McAlpin Library, selected 
by the best minds in each major 
industry, are now being selected 
and tabulated. The books are 
chosen on the basis of popularity. 
Those mentioned oftenest are se- 
lected for the ten under each 
classification. When completed 
it will be catalogued and the 
catalogue printed. It is good ad- 
vertising from every point of view. 
Already the library has acquired 
considerable reputation. At least 
2,000 business men have heard of 
it in advance through the ques- 
tionnaire they received, and now 
here I am spreading the news 
about it still further. 

The list of titles chosen from 
the far greater list of suggestions 
received is as follows: 
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Advertising 
Advertising as a Business Force- 
Paul T. Cherington. 
Making Advertisements and Makin; 
Them Pay—Roy Durstine. 
Advertising Handbook—S. R. Hall. 
Making Type Work—Benjamin Sher 


ow. 

Psychology of Advertising—Walter D 
Scott. 

Advertising Principles and Practices- 
Tipper, Hotchkiss, Hollingworth an 
Parsons. 

Advertising and Selling: Principles o 
Appeal and Response—H. Holling 
worth, 

Business of Advertising—E. FE, Ca 
kins. 

Essentials of Advertising—Frank | 
Blanchard. 

A Short Course in Advertising—aA. | 
Osborn. 


Automotive 

Gasoline Automobile—Hobbs, Elliott § 
Consoliver. 

Book on the Automobile—Heldt. 

Motor Vehicle ~~? —Favary. 

Automobile and — ngine En 
cyclopedia—A. L. 

The Motor Truck = ‘an Aid tc Bus 
ness—S. V. Norton. 

The Modern Motor Truck—V. W 

age. 

Automotive Engineers’ Transactions 
Society of American Engineers Autom 
bile Repair—Wright. 

Motor Vehicles and Motors—Bea 
mont, ‘ 


Huddy on Automobiles—X. P. Huddy. 


Banking 

Financial Policy of Corporations 
A. S. Dewing. y 

Banking Principles and Practice—Ray 
B. Westerfield. 

A BC of the Federal Reserve System 
—Kemmerer. 

Modern Trust Companies—Kirkbridge, 
Sterrett, Willis. 

Investment Analysis—W. E._ Lar- 
gerquist. 

Financial Organization of Society 
Moulton. 

Banking and Business—Willis and 
<dwards, 

Principles of Bond Investment—L. W. 
Chamberlain, 

Practical Bank Operation—Langston. 

Money and Banking—White. 


Building and Contracting 


Concrete Engineer’s Handbook—Hool 
& Johnson. 

Handbook of Building Construction— 
Hool & Johnson. 

Heating and Ventilating Buildings— 
R. C. Carpenter. 

Kiln Drying of Lumber—H. D 
Tiemann, 

Kidders Architects’ & Builders’ Hand 
Book—Thomas Nolan. 

Mechanical penpeent of Buildings— 
Harding & Willard 

Mechanical Engineers’ Pocket Book— 


ent. 

Building Estimators’ Reference Book 
—Frank R, Walker. 

Concrete Work—Hatt & Voss. 

Builder’s Guide—Hicks, 
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O. D. Street 


ISTRIBUTION is rapidly becoming 

recognized as the overshadowing prob- 
lem of all industry. In the electrical indus- 
try particularly, distribution in all its phases 
is receiving attention in the same thorough 
way that scientific development and produc- 
tion have been studied in the past. 

As a reflection of this situation and the 
leadership of McGraw-Hill publications, 
comes the announcement that Mr. O. D. 
Street has been elected a vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 

Mr. Street, who was for ten years general 
manager of distribution of the Western Elec- 
tric Company—the executive head of their 
fifty distributing houses—is now in executive 
charge of the electrical and transportation 
groups: Electrical World, Electrical Mer- 
chandising, Journal of Electricity and West- 
ern Industry, Industrial Engineer, Electric 
Railway Journal and Bus Transportation. 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 














Publishers of Electrical World, Electrical Merchandising, Journal of Electricity 
and Western Industry, Industrial Engineer, Electric Railway Journal, Bus 
Transportation, Power, American Machinist, Ingenierfa Internacional, American 
Machinist (European Edition), Engineering and Mining Journal-Press, Pacific 
Mining News, Coal i 


Age, Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, Engineering 
News-Record, 


McGraw Electric Railway Directory, McGraw Central Station 


Directory and Data Book. 
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Coal 

Coal Catalogue—Keystone Consolidated 
Pub. Co. 

Coal—Elwoods Moore. 

Properties of Gases, Mine Gases, Mine 
Ventilation and Fuels — International 
Text Book Co. 

Mine Gases and Ventilation—Beard. 

Coal Field Directory—Keystone Con- 
solidated Publishing Co. 

Coal Miners’ Pocket Book—McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 

Coal Washing—Ernst Prochaska. 

Coal and Coke—Frederick H. Wagner. 

Coke—John Fulton. 

Coal Miners Pocket Book—Interna- 
tional Text Book Co 


Correspondence 

Building Export Business by Mail— 
Ashburner. 

Direct-by-Mail Advertising—Elliott Co. 

Handbook of Business English—Hotch- 
kiss and Kilduff. 

Letters That Make Good—Numerous 
Authorities. 

Sales Promotion by Mail—Numerous 
Authorities, 

Preparation & Care of Mailing Lists 
—Page. 

Dictionary of Commercial Correspon- 
dence—Pitman, 

Building Your Business by Mail— 
Clifford. 

The Art of Social Letter Writing— 
Baker. 
Commercial Correspondence—Altmaier, 


Department Store 
‘ oo to Run a Store—Harold White- 
e 


ad. 

Window and Store Display—Fischer. 

Manual of Successful Storekeeping— 
Hotchkin. 

Making More Money in Storekeeping— 
W. R. Hotchkin. 

The Romance of a Great Store— 
Edward Hungerford. 

Retail Selling and Store Management 
—Nystrom. 

How to Run a Retail Business at 
Greater Profit—Wheeler Sammons. 

Problems in Retail Store Management 
—D. K. David. 

The Story of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany—Dry Goods Economist. 

Shop Management — Frederick W. 
Taylor. 

Efficiency 

Making Good in Business—Roger W. 
Babson. 

Twelve Principles of Efficiency—Har- 
rington Emerson. 

Men Who Are Making America— 
B. C. Forbes. 

Motion Study: a Method of Increas- 
ing the Efficiency of the Workman— 
F. _B. Gilbreth. 

Developing Executive Ability—E. B. 
Gowin, 

Outwitting Your 
Salisbury. 

Getting the Most Out of Business— 





Nerves—Jackson & 


a is. 
Secrets of Pérsonal Culture and Busi- 


ness Power—Meador. 

American Business Methods—F. W. 
Parsons. 

The Business Man’s Library—Shaw. 
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Foreign Trade 
Practical Ex 
Exporters 

Encyclopedia C 
Procesdiage—tvetional Foreign Trad 

Council. 

Trading with Latin America—Filsinge: 
American Methods in Foreign Trad 

—Vedder. 

Marine Insurance—Winter. 
Principles of Ocean Transportation- 

E. R. Johnson and Heubner, G. G, 
Export Packing—C. C. Martin. 
Commerce Reports—U. S. Departmer 

of Commerce. 

Foreign Exchange—A. C, Whitaker. 


orting—B. O. Hough. 
cyclopedia — Exporte: 


Grocery 

Grocery Business: Organization { 
Management—C. L. T. Beeching. 

The Story of Foods—Forest Crisse 

The Grocers’ Encyclopedia—Artemu 
Ward. 

War Time Control & Distribution o 
Food—A. Merritt. 

nomics of Retailing—Paul Ny 

strom. 

The Retail Charge Account—F. W 
Walter. 

Retail 
strom. 

How to Run a Retail Business at a 
Greater Profit—Wheeler Sammons. 

Marketing and Distribution — Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 

Market Adviser to Grocers—Mailhoit« 


Store Management—Paul Ny 


Insurance 

Life Insurance—S. S. Huebner. 

Yale Readings in Insurance—Yale 
University. 

What Life Insurance Is and What It 
Does—William Alexander. 

Principles of Insurance—W. F. Gep 
hart. 

The House of Protection—Griffin M 
Lovelace. 

Selling Life Insurance—J. A. Steven- 
son. 
Meeting Objections—J. A. Stevenson. 


The Psychology of Life Insurance 
—E. K. Strong. 

Notes on Life Insurance—E. B 
Fackler. 


Life Insurance Primer—Henry Moir 


Law 

Business Law—Thomas Conyngton. 

American Business Law with Legal 
Forms—J. J. Sullivan. 

Foreign and Home Law—P. J. Eder. 

Digest Legal Opinions—T. B. Paton. 

Law of Commercial Paper—D. App 
ton & Co. 

Latin American Law—Banks, Law 
Pub. Co. 
Law of Suretyship and Guaranty— 
Brandt. 

American Pure Food and Drug Laws 
—E. Brewster. 

Essentials of American Timber Law— 
J. P. Kinney. 

Foreign Exchange—A. C. Whitaker 


Lumber 

Lumber and Its Uses—R. S. Kellozg. 

Forest Products—Their Manufacture 
and Use—N Brown. 

Timber: Its Strength, Seasoning and 
Grading—H, S, Betts. 
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When the Plan Board meets 
What do the members see 
in Giant Ads?* 


1 Chairman--- sees that the 
similarity in appearance and 
the repetition of the message 
will jar into action those 
who were convinced by the 
national advertising, but for- 
got to buy; that the rela- 
tively small sum appropri- 
ated for Giant Ads will in- 
crease the effectiveness of 
every dollar spent for na- 
tional space. 


2 Copy Chief---- a dealer 
help which does not hinder 
his department; as Giant 
Ads are exact enlargements 
of the national advertise- 


ments, there will be no extra 
copy to write; no men tied 
up on special dealer work. 


3 Art Director--- a way to 
duplicate exactly the effects 
obtained in the original ad- 
vertisement; no waste effort 
rescaling the _ illustrations 
and making new layouts. 


4 Production Manager- a 
chance to relieve his organi- 
zation of costly detail; no 
additional type setting or 
engravings to order; no 
proofs to read; less over- 
head on the accounts using 
Giant Ads. 


*Exact enlargements of national advertisements for 
dealer display, any size up to 38” x 50”, in any 


number of colors. 
a good press proof. 


All we need to work from is 
Write or phone for rate card, 


descriptive booklet and samples. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117-119 East 24th Street, New York 
PHONES: Madison Square 3680—3681—3682—3683—3684—8685 
ITTSBURGH OFFICE: CENTURY BUILDING: PHONE SMITHFIELD 1162 


IANT ADS 
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ells 10,232 Mirro}. 


Pans in lowa 


One week's campaign exclusively in 
The Des Moimes Register and Tribune 
turned the trick. 


MO 
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ALUMINUM GOODS MANUFACTURING CoO. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
MANITOWOC, WIS.,U.S.A. 


Deo. 22, 1922 


Des Moines Register & Tribune, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Mr. Mauger 
Gentlemen: 


Our advertising campaign on the MIRRO Sauce Pan 
Special, featured in your nowspapere during the 
week of Nov. 4 to 1l incl., proved very success- 
ful. 


One hundred and seventy-nine dealers in Iowa, in- 
cluding seventeen in Des Moines, took part in the 
campaign and linked their stores closely to the pan 
sale es advertised in the Register & Tribune. There 
were 2858 pans sold in Des Moines during the sele 

and @ total of 10232 pans in the state. Thirty- 

three dealers reordered & total of 1676 pans and many 
mail-ordered more than once. A truly remarkable 
feature of the campaign is that no pans were returned. 


We advertised this sauce pan sale exclusively in Iowa, 
in The Register and Tribune. 


We feel that the advertising produced excellent re- 
sults, not only in immediate sales, but also because 
the effects will be permanently felt by the dealers 
throughout Iowa in future consumer demand. 

Yours very truly, 


ALUMINUM GOODS MFG. CO. 


FPII:10 
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The makers of Mirro Aluminum relied 
entirely upon the circulation of The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune (over 
130,000) to sell Iowa. 


Not a line of copy was used in any 
pther Des Moines or Iowa newspaper, or 
ther newspaper circulating in Iowa, 











ed. 





— 


uring the period of this sale. Single- 
anded The Register and Tribune cam- 
aign was responsible for more than 
en thousand sales! 


Merchandising the advertising in ad- 
rance secured the active co-operation of 
79 lowa dealers and played an impor- 
nt part in the success of the sale. 


We know the Iowa market. Put your 
Towa problems up to The Des Moines 





Register and Tribune. 


dress Merchandising Department, The Register and Tribune, Des Moines, 
wa, for booklet showing circulation town by town in more than one 
jousan' Towa towns. 
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Logging—R. C. Bryant. 

Forest Mensuration—H. H. Chapman. 

History of the Lumber Industry of 
America—J. E. Defebaugh. 

The Important Timber Trees of the 
U. S.—Simon B. Elliott. 

American Forest Trees—H. H. Gibson. 

Essentials of American Timber Law 
—J. P. Kinney. 

Preservation of Structural Timber. 
Printing 

Correct Composition—T. L. DeVinne. 

The Art and Practice of Typography 
—Edmund G. Gress. 

Modern Book Composition—T. L. 
DeVinne. 

Title Pages—T. L. DeVinne. 

Plain Printing Types—T. L. DeVinne. 

American Manual of Presswork— 
Oswald Pub. Co. 

Commercial Engraving and Printing 
—Charles W. Hackleman. 

The Practice of Typography——De- 
Vinne. 

Benjamin Franklin: Printer—J. C. 

swald. 

How to Sell Printing—Harry M. Bas- 
ford. 


Publishing 

Journalism in the U. S. from 1690 
to 1872. 

Fifty Years 
Stone. 

History of American Journalism— 

History of American Journalism— 
G. H. Payne. 

The Country Weekly—Phil C. Bing. 

History of the N. Y. Times—E. Davis. 

Life of Joseph Pulitzer—Ireland. 

The Story of the Sun—F. M. O’Brien. 

Training for the Newspaper Trade— 
D. C. Seitz. 

Newspaper 
W. G. Bleyer. 


a Journalist—M. E. 


Writing and Editing— 


Sales Management 


Scientific Sales Management—Hoyt. 

Modern Sales Management Practices 
—J. C. Aspley. 

Management Practices—-Dart- 

nell. 
An Approach to Business Problems— 
A. W. Shaw. 

Modern Sales Organization—Dartnell. 

Sales Manager Reference Set—Dart- 


ell. 
Office Management—L, Galloway. 
Getting the Most Out of Business— 
Lewis. 
Principles of Scientific Management— 


Frederick W. Taylor. 
Personal Administration—Tead, Ord- 
way and Metcalf, 


Selling 
The Selling Process—W. M. Hawkins. 
How to Sell at Retail—W. W. Char- 
ters. 
Fundamentals of Salesmanship—-N. A. 
riscoe. 
How to Sell Quality—Dartnell. 
Retail Selling—James W. Fiske. 
The Human Side of Retail Selling— 
Ruth Leigh. 
Field Tactics for Salesmen—Dartnell. 
Principles of Salesmanship—H. White- 
head. 
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Retail Selling—Norton, 
Retail Selling—N. A. Briscoe. 


Steel 


Manufacture and Properties of Stecl 
—H. H. Campbell. 
Metallurgy of Steel—H. M. Howe. 
The A B C of Iron and Steel—A. 0. 
Backert. 
Metallography of Steel and Cast Iron 
—A. Sauveur. 
American Blast Furnace Practice— 
Forsythe, 
Metallurgical 
Richards. 
Iron and Steel—H. P. Tiemann. 
Steel Foundry—Hall. 
- eed of Steel—Harbord and 
aul. 
Blast Furnace Construction—Johnson, 


Testile 
_ The Wool Industry—Paul T. Che: 
ington. 
Artificial Silk and Its Manufacture 
Joseph Foltzer. 
Dictionary of Textiles—Harmuth. 
Silk Manufacturing and Its Problems 
—James Chittick. 
Cotton Mfg. Industry of the U. S.— 
M. T. Copeland. 
The Textile Fibres—J. M. Mathews. 
Textiles—Paul Nystrom. 
_Silk Throwing and Waste Silk Spin 
ning—H, Rayner, .- 
Finishing of Textile Fabrics—Beau- 
mont, 


Woolen and Worsted—R. Besament. 


Transportation 


Principles of Railroad Transportation 
—E. R. Johnson and T. W. Van Metre. 

Railroads and Government—F. H. 
Dixon, 

Railroads: Rates and Regulation—W. 
Z. Ripley. 

Freight Terminals and Trains—J. A. 

roege, 

Government Ownership of Railroads— 
S._O. Dunn. 

Railroads: Finance and Organization 
—W. Z. Ripley. 

Economic Theory of Location of Rail- 
roads—A, M. Wellington. 

Regulation of Railways—S. O. Dunn. 

Railroad Finance—Cleveland & Powell. 

Passenger Terminals and Trains— 
J. A. Droege. 


Calculations—J. W. 


I submit that this is an ad- 
mirable business library, not per- 
fect by any means. Both the busi- 
ness men who recommended and 
the cataloguers who made the se- 
lection have slipped up here and 
there as was bound to be the case. 
“Taylor’s Shop Management” does 
not belong under Department 
Stores. Oswald’s delightful biog- 
raphy “Ben Franklin, Printer,” 
does not belong with technical books 
about Printing. Sherbow’s “Mak- 
ing Type Work” does, and certain- 
ly the famous Sherbow’s Charts 

(Continued on page 93) 
































Why 
Eveready 
Flashlight 
uses the 


All-Fiction 
Field 


























Eveready Doubles 








This is what The National Carbon Com- 
pany told their dealers: 


” OW comes still another big addition to 
Eveready advertising. In 1923 Eveready 
will double the money spent and the space used 
in 1922 in the 12 magazines of the All-Fiction 
Field, using a color schedule as heretofore. 


“Last year’s advertising brought Eveready 
dealers everywhere a record business -in Flash- 
lights, with a tremendous volume of repeat or- 
ders for Batteries. Figure for yourself what this 
big new addition to Eveready advertising should 
mean‘to your sales. 


‘Full-page advertisements in color appearing 
every month in the 12 most popular fiction mag- 
azines in the country. Nine million readers. 
The best market in the United States.” 


The Field offe< 











S and Money 














CU ES-ES 


‘The answer to darkness anywhere is the 
S EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT— instant light when 
al you need it, where you want it. 
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Other 
National Advertisers 
Now Using The 
All-Fiction Field 


Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
E. I. DuPont De Nemours 
Hupmobile 

Cleveland Automobile 
Shawknit Hosiery 

Lyon & Healy 

Eveready Flashlight 
Whiting-Adams Brushes 
Holcomb & Holke 
Kum-A-Part Cuff Buttons 
Mint Products 

Oliver Typewriter 
Columbia Mortgage Co. 
Whittemore Brothers 
Hood Rubber Products 
Cheney Cravats 

Forhan Company 

Hind’s Almond Cream 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Ingersoll Watch 

P. F. Collier Books 
American School 

American Technical Society 
Chicago Engineering Works 
National Radio Institute 
Dictograph Products 


Colgate & Company 
Eastman Kodak 
McKesson & Robbins 
American Chicle Company 
Hallett & Davis Pianos 
Romance Chocolate’ 
Chevrolet Automobile 
Munn & Company 
Pohlson Gift Shop 
Sheaffer Pen 

Wilkins Evertite Bags 
Stevens Fire Arms 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
United Fruit Steamships 
Federal School 

Mary T. Goldman 

Earle E. Liederman 

Quinn Conservatory 
Slingerland School 
Shipman-Ward 


Taylor Instrument 


Piso Company 
Comer Mfg. Co. 
McLain Sanitarium 
Bauer & Black 
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ould be there. The last word 
Printing Types is Berkeley 
odike’s splendid history, which 
ould undoubtedly have been sug- 
sted had it been published when 

he questionnaire was sent out. 
iblishing ought to include what 
.alter Lippmann, who should 
now, says is the best book ever 
ritten about the newspaper busi- 
s, namely, “Making a News- 
per,” by John L. Given, and also 
‘alcott Williams’s new book “The 
Newspaper Man.” Shaw’s “Ap- 
proach to Business Problems” does 
not belong under Sales Manage- 
ment. It belongs at the head of 
the list, where should appear a 
broad department of Books That 
Business Man Should 


But these are all minor faults. 
Mr. Boomer and his assistants 
have done an excellent and im- 
portant job. The Hotel McAlpir. 
will have a library the like of 
which no hotel ever had~ before, 
and one that should be increas- 
ingly useful to its clientele. And 


this condensed list admirably sup- 
plements the comprehensive bib- 
liography of Mr. 


Dana. 

Such is the material available 
for the young man who wants to 
know more about his job, or the 
job just ahead, and equally for 
the executive who can profit by 
the experience of others in his 
line, These books are not litera- 
ture. They are tools, just as much 
as a filing cabinet, or an adding 
machine. Successful business men 
use them exactly as a lawyer 
uses his reports. All business ex- 
perience exists in just two forms. 
It is either in the heads of the 
men who are doing it, or it has 
been written down by them and 
put in books. And learning it 
irc m books is at least as good 
as learning it by word of mouth, 

metimes better. A young man 

‘arns to sell goods by listening 

his sales manager talk, and 

n going out and trying to sell 

m. If he reads what a good 

les manager has written and 

ies to put it into practice, he 

_doing substantially the same 

ing, and he can go to the book 

t his own convenience, and prob- 
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ably get a broader view of his 
job. 

Bacon (or if not Bacon, then 
DeQuincy) divides all books into 
classes—books of knowledge and 
books of power. Books of power 
are real literature, highbrow stuff, 
the five-foot book shelf, and all 
that. But even these have a 
place in the business fabric, as you 
must know if you read Bruce 
Barton’s advertisements for old 
Doc Eliot’s five-foot book shelf. 
But books of knowledge are the 
ones from which you learn things 
that tell how to do things. To 
this class belong the business 
books. And business books are 
also divided into two kinds — 
books about specific trades or 
industries, such as “The Reign 
of Rubber’ (Geer), or “The 
Modern Bank” (Fiske), or “Book 
of Wheat” (Dondlinger), or 
“Modern Laundry” (Rothery and 
Edmonds), or “Textiles and 
Clothing” (McGowan and Waite), 
and books that apply broadly to 
all businesses, such as “How to 
Make and Use Graphic Charts” 
(Haskell), or “Human Nature in 
Selling Goods” (Collins), or 
“Brass Tacks of Advertising” 
(Osborn). 

Each major department in busi- 
ness—financing, credits, manage- 
ment, production, labor, sales, ad- 
vertising, distribution—has its book 
or books. And back of these are 
other books, giving a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole show, such as 
“An Approach to Business Prob- 
lems” (Shaw). This book does 
for business what Wells’s Outline 
does for history, setting every- 
thing in proportion, all drawn to 
one scale, as'it were, and in its 
proper relation to other things. 
You see why, for instance, the 
location of a factory may have 
a bearing on the kind of advertis- 
ing the house may do. Other 
books give you an equally illumi- 
nating survey of the human fac- 
tor, yourself, or your employees, 
such as “Psychology and_ the 
Day’s Work” (Swift), or “The 
A B C’s of Business” (McKee), 
or “Business—a Profession” (Bran- 
deis), or “Some Problems in Cur- 
rent Economics” (Rorty). 
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Then in the narrower field of 
specific books for specific jobs 
there are first the straight voca- 
tional books, books that show what 
the work is and how it is done, 
such as “The Newspaper Man” 
(Williams), or “The Engineer” 
(Hammond). These books are 
job steerers. They aim to help 
the young man who has not yet 
made up his mind to select the 
kind of work he would like to 
do. And there are a whole raft 
of books full of tests to help him 
find out what he is best fitted 
for, of which “Psychology and 
Industrial Efficiency” (Muenster- 
berg) and “Young Man and His 
Problems” (Gordon) are good 
examples. Another large and use- 
ful class are the books about an 
industry—steel, textile, railroad- 
ing, publishing—differing from the 
vocational books in that their in- 
formation is for the man engaged 
in the industry described. Among 
such books are “Iron and Steel” 
(Tiemann), “Grocery Trade; Its 
History and Romance” (Rees), 
“Motor Industry” (Wyatt), “Tea 
Blending as a Fine Art” (Walsh), 
“Story of the Cigarette” (Young), 
“Cotton Manufacture” (Lister), 
“Making Type Work” (Sherbow). 

A young man will thus have 
a straight course of business read- 
ing open before him from the day 
he receives his baccalaureate de- 
gree and looks about for a job, 
until he retires from the presi- 
dency of a corporation to take 
the comparative retirement of 
chairman of the board. 

But the possibilities do not end 
with Mr. Dana’s twenty-four hun- 
dred. There are many books not 
so classified which are business 
books in the biggest and best sense 
of the word, and should be read 
by everyone who wants to get the 
most out of himself in relation 
to his job, whether he is a reader 
or not. There are what might be 
called near-business books. They 
deal with the habits and peculiari- 
ties of the well-known human 
race, which is the ultimate con- 
sumer of everything business pro- 
duces and distributes. “Public 
Opinion” (Lippmann), “Crowds” 
(Lee), and “The Mind in the 
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Making” (Robinson) are such 
books, and for that matter so are 
“Old Gorgon Graham,” or “David 
Harum,” or “Babbitt.” 

If you wish to know how to 
get the time to read all the books 
necessary to choose a job, or hay- 
ing got one, to get a line on it 
that leads somewhere, read Arno! 
Bennett on “How to Live on 
Twenty-four Hours a Day.” Ben- 
nett, by the way, has given in 
“Anna of the Five Towns” a 
description of a pottery bank that 
is a model of the way a booklet 
about a manufacturing process 
might be written. 

There is nothing extreme or 
unprecedented in making litera- 
ture with a cap L an aid to busi- 
ness. Haven’t all the intellectual 
pursuits been placed under tribute ! 
The chemist, the engineer, the 
sociologist, the physicist, are all 
contributing to help production 
and sales, and being well paid for 
it. College professors have given 
up their chairs for commercial 
positions. Every science and every 
art has found a place in the busi- 
ness scheme. It is but natural 
that books should supply some 
thing from their stored-up experi- 
ence, inspiration at least, to add 
to the efficiency or vision of busi- 
ness. 

For that matter, I would like 
to see brought about a bowing 
acquaintance between business and 
literature—the kind of books 
which Bacon (or DeQuincy) calls 
books of power. Literature is 
not in high repute with the go- 
getters, but, as Mark Twain ob- 
served about classical music, it is 
not so bad as it sounds. 

The other day an advertising 
agency conference was discussing 
that familiar complex of some 
client, refusing to do a thing be- 
cause he believed he had already 
tried it, when as a fact, what he 
had done was something wholly 
different. One man present sent 
for Dunsany’s “Fifty-one Tales” 
and read the “Story of the Hen 
Who Went South.” There was 
the answer to the client’s conten- 
tion, graciously and diplomatically 
put. And speaking of advertising. 
the very best treatise on copy 
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OFFICE MEMO 


January 19th, 1923. 


Mr. Wiee:~ 
Our requirements for the March Issue of TRUE STORY will be 
625,000 copies 
Distributed as follows :- 


DENS i oe Se 6 WS e666 6 ee OS Se eee oe 612,159 
DETR | Gk. 99 6S bo ke We oe as “oc wind 11,634 
i ee ae ee 1,001 
Se ee De ee ee ee 9 eee 

66 aS. US Wi ace BSS ed 625 , 000 


This ie en increase of 65,000 copies over February and 


ee 


Sales Manager. 


125,000 over January. 


Mr. Zoty tells me that since placing this 
print order, he has received. additional orders 
from dealers calling for more than 20,000 


copies which he will be unable to fill. 
H. A. W. 


TRUE STORY 


“America’s Fastest Growing Magazine’ 


MacFadden Building 
1926 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 


H. A. WISE, Adv. Mgr. 


Chicago: Boston: 
168 N. Michigan Ave. Little Building 
Chas. H. Shattuck, Mgr. Metz B. Hayes, Mgr. 
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writing was written by a chap 
named Charles Dickens. It is the 
second chapter in “Hard Times,” 
and is the one where Gradgrind 
teaches girl number twenty what 
a horse is. 


I once heard a salesman con- 
struct a selling talk on Mark 
Antony’s oration over the dead 
body of Julius Cesar. You will 


remember that Mark had a prop- 
osition to put over with a hostile 
mob. His approach is masterly. 
He follows the approved selling 
steps, feels his way craftily 
through opposition to self-interest, 
and then conviction, and when he 
feels he has his audience with him 
and is ready for action, he springs 
his real proposition, and the cus- 
tomer signs on the dotted line, 
and rushes off to take vengeance 
on the assassins. I do not know 
which is more significant, that 
Shakespeare should know sales- 
manship, or a salesman know 
Shakespeare. 


How Some New Hampshire 
Farmers Sold Their Wool 


A large number of farmers of New 
Hampshire pooled their wool clip and 
had it manufactured into blankets, suit- 


ings, automobile robes and stockings. 
Through the New Hampshire Co- 
operative Marketing Association at 


Manchester, N. H., the producers have 
pushed under way the selling of these 
products made from their wool direct 
to the consumer. Newspaper advertis- 
ing is being used in a limited way, 
followed up by direct by mail. 


L. H. Harvey with Pierce- 
Arrow Company 


L. H. Harvey, recently assistant ad- 
vertising manager of Pratt & Lambert, 
Inc., Buffalo, makers of varnish, enamel 
and auto finishes, has joined the adver- 
tising department of the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company, Buffalo. 


Advertising Man Elected 
Director of Chicago Bank 


Henry D. Sulcer, president, Vander- 
hoof & Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, Chicago, has been elected a 
director of the Century Trust & Savings 

Bank of that city. 


The account of the Magnus Fruit 
Company, manufacturer of beverages, 
an Francisco, has been placed with 
Emil Brisacher & Staff, advertising 
agency of the same city. ‘The company 


has not yet made plans for 1923 ad- 
vertising. 
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Clarence W.. Cranmer wit) 
“Natural Gas” 


Clarence W. Cranmer has been 
pointed field and advertising manager 
of Natural Gas, the official organ of |} 
Natural Gas Association of America, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, () 
Previous to this connection Mr. ( 


mer was associated with Verree & 
Conklin, Inc., special representati 
New York; Eastern representative of 


Chemical and Metallurgical Engin 
ing; advertising manager of the Retail 
Public Ledger, Philadetphia, and general 
sales manager of the Macanite Com; 

of America. 


Loyd Back Opens Advertising 
Service in Chicago 


Loyd Back, formerly president 
Jenkins, Back & Killian and later w 


- the Hoops Advertising Company, | 


cago advertising agencies has est 
lished an advertising service under 
own name’ at Chicago. Among the 
counts which he is handling are 
Remington Mail Order House; Madan 
Ludwig Studios, dancing instructi 
Mail Order Fashion Shop; Walters, 
Young & Company, mail-order jew 
and apparel, all of Chicago, and 
School of Engineering, Milwaukee. 


Undertakers Advertise 
Co-operatively 


The National Selected Morticians, 
organization of undertakers of national 
scope, are using space in the news 
papers, explaining the nature of their 
organization and the ideals and ethics 
of their members. Membership is li: 
ited to one in a community. The copy 
carries the name and address of tl 
member in whose community the Z 
vertisement appears. 


New Accounts Placed with 
Merrill, Price & Co. 


Merrill, Price & Company, Chicago 
agency, have secured the advertising 
account of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Corporation, Milwaukee. This agency 
is also planning advertising for c 
Architectural Decorating Compa 
Chicago, manufacturer of garden fu: 
ture. 


Advertising Affiliation Will 
Meet at Rochester 


The twentieth convention of the .\d 
vertising Affiliation, which includes ad 
vertising clubs in the cities of Cleve- 
land, uffalo, Rochester, Toledo and 
Hamilton, Ont., will be held at Roches 
ter on September 21 and 22. 


James F. S. Wemyss, formerly with 
the Springfield, Mass., Republican has 
joined the Schaefer-Ross Company, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Boston 


The National 
Advertiser’s Most 
Profitable Market 


EWSPAPERS 

galore have 
flaunted the claim 
that the territory they cover is indisputably 
“The Country’s Greatest Market’”’—more produc- 
tive of sales results than any other. 





Boston may or may not be the “greatest mar- 
ket,” but at least it has proved to be one that 
brings tangible results to the advertiser. Year 
after year, a Boston newspaper has carried more 
national advertising lineage than any other Amer- 
ican daily paper, thus confirming the choice of 
Boston by advertising men as the most responsive 
market. 


In 1921 and again in 1922 the Herald-Traveler 
led the procession of all American daily news- 
papers in national lineage carried, capturing also 
in 1922 the leadership of seven-day newspapers 
as well. 





Isn’t it reasonable to as- 
sume that Boston is a profit- 
able market in which to ad- 
vertise, and that the Her- 
ald-Traveler is the logical 
medium to use incoveringit ? 





Our booklet, “The Road to 
Boston,” explains the more 
recent developments in the 
Boston newspaper field. Send 
for it. 
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The Most Important Date 


on Your Selling Calendar 


By Virtue of Its Effect 
on Your 1923 Sales 


EBRUARY 22, 

19238, is the date on 
which will appear the 
most complete and infor- 
mative Statistical Issue 
that Automotive Indus- 
tries has as yet published. 
It will contain a statisti- 
cal picture of the Auto- 
motive Industry that 
leaves no gaps to be filled. 


The contents of this issue 
are such as to assure its 
being retained (as such 





issues have been retained 
in the past) for constant 
reference throughout the 
year by practically every 
executive in the industry. 


Today Automotive In- 
dustries occupies the posi- 
tion of the authoritative 
voice of the world’s great- 
est industry. In each fac- 
tory, from one to five 
copies are subscribed for 
and regularly routed to 
the various department 
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heads. In addition, the 
majority of executives 
subscribe for it individ- 
ually, having it mailed to 
their homes. 


The advance orders for 
extra copies of this issue 
are numbered in the thou- 
sands and every year we 
receive too late orders for 
hundreds more that we 
are unable to fill. There 
is every evidence not only 
that each copy of this 
particular issue is kept, 
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but that it is constantly 
referred to not only by 
its owner, but by many 
others as well. 


Why the Statistical Issue of 
Automotive Industries is Kept 
for Reference on Every Offi- 
cial’s Desk. 


It contains authoritative in- 
formation not to be found 
elsewhere, in similar form, con- 
cerning the latest facts and 
figures covering: 





1. Registrations 5. Specifications 
2 Production 6. Exports 
3. Merchandising 7. Roads 
4. Manufacturers, 8. Petroleum 
Employees, Ass’ns 
“- 





Your advertisement in this issue will be 
more advantageously placed for the atten- 
tion of those who control purchases in the 
automotive plants than in any other one 
place at any other one time. 





THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


New York, U. P. C, Bldg.; Chicago. Mallers Bldg.; Boston, 185 Devonshire St.; 


Philadelphia, 


Widener Bldg.; Cleveland, Guardian Bldg.; Detroit, 317 Fort St., West; Indianapolis, 1212 


Merchants’ Bank Bldg. 





Publishers of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, MOTOR WORLD, MOTOR AGE, COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLE, EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, MOTOR BOAT, DISTRIBUTION & WARE- 


EOUSING, THE TIRE RATE BOOK 
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Mixing Mail-Order with Chain- 
Store Selling 





eading Catalogue Concern Plans to Duplicate Itself in Hundreds of 
Local Establishments 


By G. A. Nichols 


N aarticle in Printers’ Ink 
Monthly for December, show- 
ng how the chain store had 
elped to free retailers in gen- 
ral from the mail-order menace, 
uggested that the mail-order 
ouses aS a measure of simple 
lf-defense would eventually uti- 
ze the chain-store idea them- 
elves. The article told that one 
irge mail-order house actually 
iad arranged to experiment with 
system of chain stores so as to 
scertain whether chain stores and 
mail-order would mix—or whether 
nail-order some time would have 
io give way altogether. 

It is now permissible to state 
some definite facts in connection 
with what many close observers 
clieve will be a turning point in 
mail-order merchandising. The 
firm in question is operating four 
stores in good-sized Illinois towns 
and some in surrounding States. 
It expected to have ten or more 
open by January 1, but these will 
be in running order very soon. 
The chain will be expanded far 
enough to give the idea a full 
opportunity to prove itself one 
way or the other. The mail-order 
iouse Owning the stores. will 
perate them for the present under 

name entirely different from its 
own, its future actions and atti- 
ide being guided entirely by the 

ty things work out. 

[ts name is not the outstandnig 

iture. The important thing is 
that one of the country’s biggest 

il-order houses has really started 
in the chain-store business, making 
ie real merchandising history. 
The move is one of the most 
momentous developments in a sell- 
way that has come about in 
eeneration. Its significance will 
be lost upon the person who 
ws retailing and who will al- 
his attention to be distracted 
s enough from the rapid march 





of other historic merchandising 
events to let it appeal to him for 
what it is really worth. 

For the present the stores in 
the chain will feature ready-to- 
wear lines and also have a strong 
showing of house furnishing 
goods, They will specialize in 
merchandise such as is carried 
by Kresge’s 25 cent to $1 stores, 
although they will not be held by 
any arbitrary price limits. Then, if 
satisfactory progress is made, the 
stock will be increased gradually 
so as to make each store a gen- 
eral merchandise establishment 
without price limit—a miniature 
mail-order house, in fact, so far 
as range of goods is concerned. 


LOOKING FORWARD TO A COUNTRY- 
WIDE CHAIN 


And here comes the important 
part, involving the intermixture of 
two radically opposing selling 
ideas: When, or rather if, the 
chain proves a “go” the mail- 
order house will announce its 
ownership and will make each 
store a selling agent for its cata- 
logue. In other words, the store 
will sell from the parent concern’s 
catalogue such bulky or higher- 
priced goods as it might not want 
to carry in actual stock. Goods 
sold from tlte catalogue would be 
shipped direct to the store and 


- there turned over to the buyer 


the same as any other article he 
might purchase in the regular 
way. Necessarily under this ar- 
rangement the mail-order house 
would make plain its ownership 
of the chain store so as to get 
the maximum amount of selling 
benefit that would accrue through 
its catalogue. 

As the stores would multiply 
in number—and it is the concern’s 
intention in time to cover the 
country with them if they suc- 
ceed—there would be witnessed 
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an entirely new kind of selling on 
a capital scale. Each store would 
be a combination of actual mer- 
chandise and catalogue. It would 
be a cross between a retail store 
and a mail-order house. In effect 
at least the mail-order concern 
would be duplicating itself in 
hundreds of selling agencies or 
branches. 

The plan involves the intensive 
use of a merchandising principle 
that has been and is being utilized 
to a certain extent by manufac- 
turers but has never been de- 
veloped to its fullest extent for 
fear of what it might do to the 
retail store selling idea. This is 
the liberal use of a catalogue to 
supplement one’s limited stock. If 
a woman failed to find in the 
store exactly the kind of dress 
she wanted she could select it 
from the practically unlimited 
stock in the catalogue, whereupon 
the store could quickly draw upon 
the nearest branch house for the 
garment. The same thing would 
be true of a dining-table, a rug, 
a fur coat, a set of porch fur- 
niture, a piano, a talking machine 
or almost anything else. In one 
way the store would be taking the 
entire retail mail-order stock di- 
rect to the people and relieving 
them of most of the discomforts 
and inconveniences of catalogue 
buying. About the only drawback 
would be the few days’ wait 
while the merchandise was being 
shipped. But most of the other 
annoyances, such as having to 
send money by mail and adjust- 
ing grievances by the same method 
would be eliminated. The entire 
transaction, from giving the order 
to receiving and paying for the 
goods, would be carried on with 
the local store, thus complying 
with all the well-known and estab- 
lished principles of successful re- 
tail selling. 


BUTLER BROTHERS’ TRIAL OF PLAN 


There is a great deal to be said 
in favor of using a catalogue in 
this way, according to the belief 
of leading manufacturers who 
have given serious thought to the 
subject. Printers’ INK has pre- 
viously told how Butler Brothers, 
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about ten years ago, put out a 
so-called “homegoods catalogue’ 
which was a small edition of its 
large wholesale catalogue. The 
book contained a large variety 
of higher-priced merchandise of 
which the average dealer naturally 
would not have a large stock. 
Especially large and clear en- 
gravings were used so customers 
would be able to get an accurate 
idea of the appearance of any item 
in which they were interested 
The book was a counter catalogue, 
in fact, which a customer could 
leaf through as a substitute for 
ny seeing the real merchan- 
ise. 

The experiment worked out fair- 
ly well, as was shown by the large 
increase of orders for that class 
of merchandise. The _ results 
seemed to justify getting out a 
second edition of the catalogue 
and then suddenly the whole thing 
was dropped. This was done on 
the basis, or supposition, that the 
use of a catalogue, even in such 
an innocent fashion, tended to en- 
courage and confirm people in the 
catalogue idea and to lessen the 
hold the retail store had upon 
them. Such seeming recognition 
of the mail-order principle was 
regarded by Butler as being suffi- 
ciently dangerous to justify the 
junking of the whole plan. 

Those were the days, though, 
when retail mail-order was at the 
height of its glory. Retailers were 
so afraid of it that they were 


licked in advance. This is all 
changed now, and the well- 
informed retailer is no longer 


afraid of the counter catalogue 
because of any exaggerated idea 
about what ‘it might do in reducing 
people’s respect for his store. 
The mail-order people of course 
do not need to worry about this 
angle of the proposition. What 
they are interested in is the sell- 
ing of merchandise, regardless of 
whether the selling is done 
through the store or the cata- 
logue. But they are correctly 
proceeding on the principle that 
people will buy more liberally out 
of a catalogue in the hands of 
the skilful salesman than they 
will after studying it themselves. 
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The 345 (hdlioe 4 Washington 
Tell of Its Steadying Influences 


Sectarian and non-sectarian—with sub- 
stantial edifices in which their member- 
ships worship. 


One of the keys to the character of a 
community is the number and influence 
of its churches—and Washington sup- 
ports hers loyally. 

To interest Washington in your 


product let The Star take your 
message directly into the homes. 


Ghe Zvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING DITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 
New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Paris Office Jd. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street 5 rue Lamartine Tower Building 
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The whole idea of combining a 
store and a catalogue in this man- 
ner, both under the same owner- 
ship and each working to advance 
the interests of the other, is ad- 
mirably conceived. It is a case 
of carrying the mail-order stock 
direct to the people, now that 
the people have shown such a 
decided tendency to stay away 
from it. 

The mail-order house in ques- 
tion has branches over the coun- 
try in strategic points so as to 
give almost local warehouse ser- 
vice to its stores—particularly 
those in the West and. South. 
Thus it can move quickly in 
shipping such merchandise as the 
store’s customers may _ order 
through the catalogues. The 
strength of the whole idea, from 
the standpoint of the mail-order 
house, is that these shipments 
naturally would be in the higher- 
priced and more-profitable items 
of merchandise, because the local 
store would have the goods ac- 
tually in stock with which to take 
care of the small purchases. Get 
a combination of that kind and 
you have something worth while. 
It is the small order that makes 
life miserable for the retail mail- 
order house. It was the small 
order that wrecked a promising 
retail mail-order venture launched 
by the S. S. Kresge Company a 
few years ago. Because the 
Kresge experiment has such an 
important bearing on the subject 
under discussion, I went in to 
see R. R. Williams, general man- 
ager of the Kresge company, while 
in Detroit the other day, and asked 
him to refresh my mind as to the 
reasons for Kresge dropping mail- 
order, 


KRESGE’S ATTEMPT AT MAIL-ORDEK 


The Kresge plan was a proposi- 
tion of a large and successful 
chain, then selling 5- and 10- 
cent goods exclusively, going into 
the mail-order business. The pres- 
ent case is one of a mail-order 
house going into the chain-store 
business. 

“I don’t like to think about that 
venture of ours,” said Mr. Wil- 
liams. “I was glad to see you 
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when you came in but now you 
have made my day unpleasant. We 
quit mail-order because we lost # 
lot of money in trying it and be- 
cause we found that future de- 
velopment of the idea would 
merely be throwing good money 
after bad. 

“The 5- and 10-cent chain store 
as it was then and the 5-, 10-, 15- 
and 25-cent store as we have it 
now could not from the very na- 
ture of things prosper in a small 
country community. We were 
obliged to go into fairly good- 
sized towns as we are now. But 
we saw a great amount of profit- 
able business in hundreds of other 
towns too small for the profitable 
maintenance of stores such as 
ours. We thought we could get 
it through a catalogue. 

“We were right. We could. 
But the business came in sucly 
small quantities that it cost us 
more than it was worth. Our 
overhead on filling and shipping an 
order for 50 cents’ worth of goods: 
was fully as much as on an order 
for $5 worth. If our merchan- 
dise had had sufficient range to 
make the average order higher we 
doubtless could have made a profit 
But it is too much to expect a 
person to buy $5 worth of 5- and 
10-cent goods at one time, gen- 
erally speaking. 

“Our disastrous experience—or 
experiment, I should say, because: 
it really was that—shows how 
important it is that overhead be 
given proper consideration. It is 
easy enough to sell goods. A man 
can sell himself into bankruptcy 
without realizing it as he goes 
along if he does not give suffi- 
cient consideration to the cost of 
such selling. There is a vast vol- 
ume of business in our class of 
merchandise that is beyond our 
reach because we have to pay too 
much to get it. This is sad but 
true. We are keeping away from 
the smaller towns, therefore, and 
are developing our larger town 
markets through the establish 
ment of a secondary chain of 
stores which sell goods priced uj 
as high as $1.” 

Kresge has thirty-three 25 cent 
to $1 stores and will open sev- 
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| Usea page size that will print, 

cut and fold without waste 

from a standard size sheet— 
and fold it ona 
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Advertising Men— 


Use Cleveland Folds 
For Your Literature 


They are distinctive—therefore get for. your Direct-Mail 
Advertising the attention that it should get from your 
prospects. 

They are accurately made—hence no waste of good mate- 
rial because of poor folds. 

They are attractive—consequently create a good impres- 
sion on the person who receives your literature. 

They offer unusual display facilities—which results in 
greater strength of the salesmanship in word and picture. 
When you have your folding done on the Cleveland 
Folding Machine you save your own and the printer’s 
time, insure a perfect job and eliminate all unnecessary 
expense due to old-fashioned methods. 

Che Cleveland will fold anything that any other folder 
can fold. 

If your printer does not own a Cleveland Folding Machine, 


jive us his name and address and we will tell him where, 
locally, there is a Cleveland owner who takes in outside work. 


Tye [jevelanofejoine Macyinelo 
Ohio 





Cleveland 
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T is important to 

establish the adver- 

tising objective be- 

fore cranking up a 

campaign, as everyone knows, but it 

is just as important to pick the right 
road to reach it. 


Twenty years ago when you started 
out in your old horseless carriage 
you had to depend upon getting your 
directions from farmers, country 
storekeepers and casual pedestrians. 
The roads were rough and getting 
mired was a daily adventure. Today 
there are direct highways between 
important points that need no signs 
and even side roads are plainly 
marked at every turn. 


In advertising, the improvement has 
been just as great. The smooth, 
direct routes to the separate groups 
of buyers are plainly indicated. 
There is no excuse for putting copy 
into the wrong vehicle or for sending 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 125 member papers reaching 
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Advertising ‘Gas 


it in the wrong direction. With the 
modern highly specialized Business 
Papers, you can focus and concen- 
trate your efforts on your markets 
only. 


Not only does this method require 
less advertising “gas,” but it gets re- 
sults quickly and surely. The modern 
Business Paper is the outgrowth of 
the demand that advertising keep 
pace with specialization in manu- 
facturing. It is the high powered 
car running on a paved highway, 
direct to your market; it is the direct 
electric drive on each sales machine 
which has eliminated long lines of 
wasteful shafting;-it is the most 
highly finished and efficient adver- 
tising tool in the advertising crafts- 
man’s kit. 


Those who have the skill and “Member of The Assci- 
‘ ° ‘ ated Business Papers, 
wisdom to employ this tool enjoy Inc.” means proven cir- 


P ; lations, PLUS the 
a material advantage over those who Teeter wooded: to of 
do not. other departments, 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street . New York 
54 different fields of industry 
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eral more in the near future. 
The idea is both workable and 
profitable. Strangely enough, 
Kresge’s two classes of stores 
will not work together. On State 
Street in Chicago Kresge has two 
stores within a short distance of 
each other, one selling 25-cent to 
$1 merchandise and the other 
being one of the conventional 5-, 
10-, 15- and 25-cent stores. The 
first store, by the way, is next 
door to one of Woolworth’s 5- 
and 10-cent stores. It would seem 
that the two Kresge stores could 
be united. But the company has 
ascertained this would not be 
profitable.: Each store has an in- 
dividual pull all of its own. To 
combine the two would be to 
sacrifice the highly valuable sell- 
ing asset built up through the 
exclusive featuring of goods sell- 
ing at a quarter or less. 

The quick death of the Kresge 
retail mail-order idea was pre- 
dicted at the time by various per- 
sons whose business it is to keep 
in the closest contact with all 
merchandising developments. But 
this new idea of an established 
retail mail-order house going into 
the chain-store business and com- 
bining therein the mail-order and 
retail-store ideas so each can help 
the other appeals to these same 
authorities as sound. It certainly 
unites apparently opposing ele- 
ments in selling. It makes dis- 
tribution easier and more eco- 
nomical. 

The whole thing is encouraging 
because of its unmistakable indi- 
cation that the business of retail- 
ing is getting out of the old beaten 
tracks. If the catalogue way of 
selling is not all-sufficient, and if 
there are inherent weaknesses in 
the retail store because of its 2 
ability to carry a huge stock, 
seems only simple good sense he 
take the best out of the two meth- 
ods and build a retail selling sys- 
tem in accordance and without 
regard to what has gone before. 

In this, as in a host of other 
mail-order methods, there is some- 
thing for the independent retailer 
to learn to his great and lasting 
profit. This particular mail-order 
house believes it can so multiply 
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itself and so intensify its local 
selling methods that a very larg 
part of its most profitable busi 
ness will continue to be done b 
mail after all. Thus it will pr 
serve its identity as a mail-orde 
house, while distributing throug 
its retail stores the class of met 
chandise it would be less profitabl 
to sell by mail. Even though th 
plan doubtless will be worked o 
a huge scale, it might be calle 
one in which a mail-order hous: 
was using the retail-store idea a 
a subsidiary to the main issue. 


APPLICATION OF PLAN BY INDE- 
PENDENTS 


What is to prevent the ind 
pendent retail store from using 
manufacturer’s catalogue as a sul 
sidiary selling method? Thi 
would be turning the thing th 
other way around. The main issu 
would be changed but the eventual 
object is, the same in each casi 
Instead of using the head offices 
of a company as his warehouse, 
which the chain-store manager 
would be doing, the retailer would 
use his manufacturer and jobbet 
He ought to do more of this any 
way. If he would, he would sell 
more merchandise without in- 
creasing his investment to such 
unholy proportions as is the case 
in many stores, 

The ma?l-order and retail-store 
ideas, while apparently opposing, 
really have a perfect affinity for 
each other. Selling is selling. The 
only need is to mix the two in the 
right proportions. 

There is a high-grade clothing 
and men’s furnishings store in 
New Orleans—that of Godchaux 
Brothers—where the combination 
selling idea works. This store has 
customers in a number of South- 
ern States, composed of people 
who visit New Orleans periodical- 
ly or regularly on business or 
recreation. When a man from out 
of town calls at the Godchaux 
store once he is regarded as an 
asset too valuable to be over- 
looked. At regular intervals he is 
sent direct-by-mail selling matter 
offering him seasonable goods. 

Instead of tacking the retail 
mail-order name onto this branch 
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f its selling, the Godchaux store 

alls the system its “personal ser- 
ice for our customers.” The 
vrospects are told the writer 
vishes to act as their personal 
epresentative in buying goods 
vhen for any reason they do not 
ce fit to come to the store. 

This is mail-order under an- 
other name, but the store’s identity 
s vigorously guarded. It is the 
xind of mail-order that sells goods 
ind at the same time sells the 
tore. 

While the mail-order houses 
have taught the retail stores a 
great deal, as has been repeatedly 
said in Printers’ Ink, the retail 
‘tores have. returned the favor 
vith interest. In the future each 
is going to be more than ever re- 
ceptive to the influences of the 
other so far as adaptation of sell- 
ing methods is concerned. The 
selling of goods is the main thing 
after all, 

But here is one thing that should 
not be lost sight of: The new re- 
tail mail-order chain, even in its 
incipient stage, may be taken as a 
definite recognition of the inexor- 
able fact that the retail store has 
become definitely established as 
the logical selling method and that 
ihe course of the mail-order house 
as such a powerful figure in the 
country’s selling scheme has been 
run, 

Houses selling exclusively by 
mail will never be so large again. 
\ high official of one of the larg- 
est concerns of that type confided 
to a Chicago business man that his 
company would be glad to sell its 
branch house in a certain city for 
25 per cent of its building cost. 
The mail-order house need not be 
exclusive, though. It can adapt 
ind use the store idea and plan 
its future in accordance with 
whether the store or the catalogue 
proves to be the most powerful. 
Or, it can mix the two. 


Death of J. F. Cronin 


_ erry F. Cronin, manager of the Al 
Fresco Advertising Co., St. Louis, died 
in that city recently. 
Before organizing the Al Fresco Ad- 
tising Co., he was identified with 
outdoor advertising concerns, at_one 
tne being with the Thos. Cusack Co. 
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Motor and Accessory 


Manufacturers’ Election 

The Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers Association has elected W. O. 
Rutherford, vice-president, The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, O., 

resident. Mr. Rutherford, who has 

en a vice-president and director of 
the 2 eh for many years, suc- 
ceeds E. H. Broadwell, vice-president, 
The Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 

The eine. officers also were 
elected: A. W. Copland, | fren ano De- 
troit Gear and Machine Company, De- 
troit, first vice-president; H. L. Horn- 
ing, secretary and general manager, 
Waukesha Motor Company, Waukesha, 
Wis., second vice-president ,and E. P. 
Hammond, president, Gemmer Manu- 
facturing Company, Detroit, third vice- 
president. 

L. M. Wainwright, president, the Dia- 
mond Chain and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Irfdianapolis, was_ re-elected 
treasurer for the fifteenth consecutive 
year and G. Brewer Griffin, manager, 
automotive department, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield, Mass., was re-elected as- 
— treasurer and secretary. 

QO. Rutherford, G. Brewer Grif- 
mr... j. P. McComb, vice-president, Cru- 
cible Steel Company of America, New 
York, and C. H. L. Flintermann, vice- 
president, Detroit Pressed Steel Com- 
pany, Detroit, also were re-elected to 
the board of directors. 


Plan Campaign for Minnesota 


and Minneapolis 

Minneapolis and Minnesota are to be 
advertised throughout the country as 
the result of a recent campaign among 
commercial and civic clubs in that city 
and State. “Not less than $50,000” 
will be raised to finance this oy 
which will be administered by the Min- 
neapolis Civic and Commercial Associa- 
tion. Fred L. Gray, vice-president of 
the association, will direct the commit- 
tee in charge of the advertising plans. 
H. P. Wickham will represent the Ad 
vertising Club of Minneapolis on this 
committee. 


New Dunbar Molasses Cam- 


paign Planned 

The Dunbar Molasses & Syrup Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La., plans a news: 
paper campaign on its new “Pitcher” 
syrup, starting in a few weeks with 
page copy in en ge newspapers. 
The campaign will be directed in the 
New Orleans office of the Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Company, Inc. 


“Export” Appoints T. D. 


Palmer Secretary 
Theodore D. Palmer, who was re- 
- made sales promotion manager 
xport, has been elected secretary 
od a director of Stephen de Csesznak, 
Inc., publisher of this periodical. 
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E six big oil producers who “sign” our 

70 ft. illuminated board at Tulsa, Okla. 

in the heart of the oil industry, shown 
above, control the purchase of millions of 
dollars worth of oil country equipment 


every year. 

They publicly testify to their preference 
for National Petroleum News. 

That makes it the medium where they 
will see your sales-message. 

With men like these—and their associ- 
ates, lieutenants and competitors—all reading 
National Petroleum News closely each week, 
the advertiser who uses good copy behind 
a good product is naturally assured of the 
kind of hearing that spells success. 


The above board is one of a campaign being 
placed through the Thos. Cusack Co. 
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Six Producers who “sign” above endorsement: 


W. G. SKELLY, President, Skelly Oil Co. Veteran 
producer of many fields. One of largest operators, his 
interests producing more than 4,000,000 bbls. of oil in 
Oklahoma alone in 1922. 

J. E. CROSBIE, President, Central National Bank 
of Tulsa. Big pioneer producer of mid-continent field. 
Five years service in foreign fields and still active in 
many oil companies. 

MURRAY DOAN. One of most expert field oper- 
ators in this country. Had charge of development of 
Gulf Oil producing interests in mid-continent field. 

‘ H. F. WILCOX, President, Wilcox Oil & Gas Co. 
One of the younger of Oklahoma’s spectacular pro- 
ducing successes. 

C. J. WRIGHTSMAN. Big national operator and 
developer of new fields. Achieved a fortune in the 


famous Cushing field. 

C.W. TITUS. One of the larger drilling contractors 
in southwest. Heavily interested in producing properties. 
Facts on oil markets available at all offices— 
Cleveland, New York, Chicago, Tulsa and Houston. 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
NEWS 


812 HURON ROAD, CLEVELAND 
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Advertising 
Club Leads Nation in 
Honoring Franklin 


Ax advertising club, the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia, 
led the entire country in paying 
tribute to the memory of Benja- 
min Franklin last week. After 
months of planning and work 
which started in April, 1922, that 
club brought together at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel on the eve- 
ning of January 17 more than 1,100 
men and women from all parts of 
the country to do honor to the 
memory of Franklin. 

It was the Poor Richard Club’s 
eighteenth annual banquet, and it 
commemorated not only’ the 
two-hundred and seventeenth an- 
niversary of the birth of Frank- 
lin, but also the two-hundredth 
anniversary of his coming to Phil- 
adelphia. The director of the 
celebration, Karl Bloomingdale, 
said that the expense involved 
represented an outlay of $65,000. 

Only two addresses were made, 
and these came after and before 
much entertainment. The first 
address was made by Senator 
George Wharton Pepper, on 
“Benjamin Franklin—Super-Sales- 
man.” A part of this address is 
given elsewhere in this issue of 
PrinTers” INK. The second ad- 
dress was made by Josiah H. Pen- 
niman, Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who told of the 
life of Franklin and of the man- 
ner in which he founded the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

With Senator Pepper and 
Provost Penniman at the speak- 
ers’ table were Paul Patterson, 
publisher of the Baltimore Sun, 
and president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion; H. H. Charles, vice-presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, and E. T. 
Stotesbury, the Philadelphia finan- 
cier. Charles A. Stinson, presi- 
dent of the Poor Richard Club, 
and president of Gatchel & Man- 
ning, Inc., photo-engravers, was 
the toastmaster of the evening. 

Both of the addresses of the 
evening were broadcasted to Can- 
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ada and to the rest of the United 
States by radio. This broadcasting, 
together with the large out-of- 
town attendance, gave the dinner 
its aspect of national importance. 

Among some of the out-of-town 
guests at the dinner were: Frank 
McDonald, publisher and ‘general 
manager of the Dayton, O., 
Herald; Herman G. Halstead, 
Paul Block, Inc. New York; 
M. F. Hanson, publisher of the 
Duluth Herald; Frank D. Webb, 
advertising manager, Baltimore 
News; C. W. Fuller, advertising 
manager, Photoplay, New York; 
Clarence Pyle, publisher and gen- 
eral manager of the Wilmington, 
Del., Journal and News; C. P. 
Hasbrook, editor of the Rich- 
mond, Va., Times-Dispatch; Cur- 
tis Johnson, publisher of the 
Knoxville, Tenn., Sentinel; E. L. 
Crooker, sales manager, Canadian 
Export Paper Company; Charles 
C. Green, president, Green Adver- 
tising Company, New York; Wil- 
liam H. Rible, general manager of 
the Ohio State Journal, of Colum- 
bus, O.; Walter Biery, McCall’s 
Magazine, and Charles P. Knill, 
of Knill-Burke, New York. 

The dinner was not the only 
tribute paid to the memory of 
Franklin by the Poor Richard 
Club on January 17. After a 
luncheon at the club’s quarters 
about 200 of the members, to- 
gether with a delegation from the 
New York Advertising Club and 
the Masonic Publicity Lodge of 
New York, went by motor to a 
statue of Franklin, the site from 
which he flew his immemorial 
kite. After brief addresses the 
procession continued to the grave 
of Franklin in Christ Church 
graveyard. Jarvis A. Wood, a 
partner of N. W. Ayer & Son, de- 
livered the address at the grave. 

Mr. Wood, in this address, 
urged that preparations be made 
for national observance of Frank- 
lin’s birthday on January 17, 1924. 
He said: “Through his efforts we 
have the presses, public hospital. 
trolley cars, electric lights and 
everything else that uses elec- 
tricity. Next year we should pause 
at noon to pay our tribute to the 
— who made such things pos- 
sible.” 
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In the So-called “ Textile’ 
Field— CON SIDER, 


—that the retailer has more power and influence in his commu- 
nity than any manufacturer. 


—that on his judgment and by his methods your merchandise is 
sold. 

—that he is the all-important factor in the success of your product. 
—that the retailers of America compose your greatest market. 
—that they can give your merchandise greater advertising in the 


cities and towns of this country in which they are located than 
you can. 


—that more than 50% of the advertising in daily newspapers is 
dry goods and department store advertising. 

—that the retailers are Economist Group readers. 

—that they read it as a business necessity. 

—that the great majority of the Economist Group’s 40,000 


readers renew their subscriptions annually without any solicitation 
whatsoever. 

—that the merchant should not be regarded merely as a means to 
facilitate the delivery of your product to the public. 

—that no merchant will buy or sell your product until he is 
convinced of its merits, and in case of competition, of its superior 
merits. 

—that Economist Group advertising is national advertising which 


accords with the logic of distribution, with trade practice and 
preferences, and with economic law. 


The Economist Group 


239 West 39th Street 
New York City 


Dry Goods Economist New York, N. Y. 
Dry Goods Reporter Chicago, Ill. 
Drygoodsman St. Louis, Mo. 
Atlantic Coast Merchant New York, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Merchant San Francisco, Cal. 























. The story of the Brunswick ‘‘New Hall 
of Fame” is told convincingly to tens 
of thousands. of music loving Ameri- 
can families the Outdoor way. 


CHICAGO 
Harrison, Loomis and Congress 
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NEW YORK 
dway, Sth Ave. at 25th Street 


Tn 


If you have something to ‘put over,” 
we can help you put it over strong 
through intelligently applied Outdoor 
Advertising service, nation-wide. 
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OMPOSING STICK— 
«a tool used by compositors 
in setting type”—Tur 
Printer’s Dictionary. 
Yes, but—the appearance 
of your printed matter de- 
pends lesson the type that 
goes into the composing 
stick than on the skill, the 
judgment and the experi- 
ence that place it there. 
Goldmann offers you 47 
years of skill, judgment 
and experience comple- 
mented by the most mod- 
‘ern equipment money 
can buy. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Stace Gighteen Seventy Stx 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4520 


























When the General Catalogue Is 
Too General 


Individual Catalogue for Each 


obber Used by Hood Rubber Company 


Proves More Effective and Economical 


By Henry Burwen 


Ts Hood Rubber Company of 
Watertown, Mass., has worked 
out an idea in catalogues that has 
in it promise of application to 
other lines of businesses. 

A manufacturer of a line of 
shoes, clothing, automobile robes, 
or whatever it may be, when he 
issues a general catalogue cover- 
ing the line, expects that it will be 
used by the trade. Most jobbers 
or dealers, however, handle only a 
part of the line. Geographical 
conditions make certain types of 
the product popular in different 
sections of the country; or the 
distributor may be a small one and 
handle but a few of the numbers. 

The catalogue that the manufac- 
turer thought the distributor 
would welcome becomes undesir- 
able because it lists the complete 
line and the distributor doesn’t 
want to issue a book showing 
merchandise he doesn’t carry. 

The same thing holds true of 
retailers. A manufacturer, let us 
say, issues a style book for dis- 
tribution by retailers. But each 
dealer doesn’t carry the entire line, 
and the selection of each is differ- 
ent according to his locality and 
methods of doing business. Again 
the book is undesirable. 

This same condition confronted 
the Hood Rubber Company. It 
had been getting out two general 
catalogues, one on rubber foot- 
wear, the other on canvas. These 
it allocated to a large number of 
jobbers and branch offices. Each 
of the two books, of course, list- 
ed a great variety of styles, only 
a part of which were handled by 
each jobber, geographical condi- 
tions being mainly the determin- 
ing factor.. The jobber located in 
a farming State in the Middle 
West would carry a line of styles 
that would seem strange, even 
queer, to the city Easterner or the 


jobber in a Coast State with a fol- 
lowing in thé fishing trade. Goods 
of different brand names were 
listed in the general catalogues. 
One jobber might handle one 
brand, a competing jobber an- 
other; and neither one cared to 
advertise the brand he did not 
carry. The same things applied to 
the company’s own branch offices 
selling to the trade. 

As a consequence there existed 
in the matter of distributor’s cata- 
logues a real problem. - There was 
no great disposition to use them 
effectively, and no doubt many of 
those sent out were wasted. The 
catalogue was mainly used by dis- 
tributors as a medium for convey- 
ing information in answer to in- 
quiries where specific styles could 
be indicated by salesmen or 
through correspondence; but they 
could not be used effectively as a 
means of developing new orders 
and inquiries. 

Some distributors, of course, 
got out their own catalogues, in 
which they showed the Hood line, 
and they always had a feeling that 
the Hood company should pay for 
being represented in it. This 
sometimes raised questions in the 
adjustment of which the dis- 
> he peed might not feel fully satis- 


TO MAKE EACH JOBBER’S CATALOGUE 
FIT HIS NEEDS 


This past season, therefore, the 
Hood company tried out a plan of 
preparing a special catalogue for 
each of the distributors who de- 
sired it, as well as for each branch 
office. The general catalogue was 
eliminated. Each catalogue listed 
only the styles the individual job- 
ber was selling and was issued 
over his own name—that is, while 
the Hood brand names appeared, 
the name of the Hood Rubber 
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Company was omitted. With two 
exceptions, all of the leading job- 
bers, and all of the branch houses 
took hold of the idea. Results 
have been so satisfactory both to 
distributor and manufacturer that 
the plan has been repeated with 
the fall rubber catalogue; and it is 
the present intention of the com- 
pany to continue it as a regular 


policy. 

At first blush it might seem that 
this plan would cause an unwar- 
ranted sudden increase in ex- 
penses. As a matter of fact, it 
has proved a cheaper method. It 
has enabled the company to get a 
catalogue circulation, effectively 
used, of a quarter million for 
about the same cost as 50,000 of 
the general catalogue. In other 
words, a ratio of five to one in 
favor of the individual catalogue. 
And what is more important, the 
catalogue has been effectively used 
to build new business. That is, 
on the new basis jobbers use the 
catalogue to circularize their deal- 
ers with, while the general book 
was used mainly by salesmen and 
for correspondence reference in 
answer to specific inquiries. 

There is a twofold reason for 
the difference in expense. First, of 
course, is the fact that each of the 
distributor catalogues, listing only 
those lines carried, would be much 
smaller than the general catalogue 
listing the complete line. It might 
be anywhere from one-sixteenth 
to half the size. The general book 
was expensively made up, with an 
embossed cover in three colors, 
and with fine half-tones showing 
the styles set off against attractive 
painted backgrounds. The new 
catalogue is not so pretentious. It 
need not be. Neither dealer nor 
jobber would expect a catalogue 
of the elaborate type for a single 
line, and the jobber’s prestige 
does not suffer by putting out one 
of simplified appearance. As a 
matter of fact his prestige is en- 
hanced by the mere fact that he 
does put out a special catalogue 
on rubber and canvas footwear. 

By this it must not be under- 
stood that the catalogue is unat- 
tractive. It is far from that, but 
it is not elaborate. The cover, for 
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example, is of the same stock as 
the body. It is in two colors, re- 
producing the shoes in their nat- 
ural appearance, but the styles are 
shown without the expensive 
decorative background of the old 
general catalogue. Then the dis- 
tributor’s catalogue is made in two 
sizes—one 734”x1034”, and another 
small size 314”x6”—that is, to fit 
into a regular correspondence en- 
velope. Most jobbers prefer the 
smaller size. 

Nor is it such a stupendous job 
to get out these individual cata- 
logues as it may seem. And this 
is said in spite of the fact that a 
given style of shoe might be made 
with a half dozen variations, so 
that forty or fifty numbers might 
be multiplied into two or three 
hundred combinations. It was 
handled in the following very 
simple manner. 

At the beginning of the season, 
before any catalogues were pre- 
pared, the text to appear below the 
illustration of each style, including 
all the combinations, was set up on 
linotype slugs. The following is 
an illustration of one of the list- 
ings made on this master set-up: 


But’s-EYeE Rep Boor 

Velvet finish, red upper, gray sole, 
foxing and bind. 

Made on Regular last. 

Men’s Short and Storm King also on 
Fisherman’s last. 

Men’s Short also on Fisherman’s last. 

Men’s Storm King also on Fisherman’s 
last. 


Size Height Lining Price 
Men’s Short Duck 000 
Men’s Short Knit Wool 000 
Men’s Storm King Duck 000 
Men’s Storm King Knit Wool 000 
Men’s Sporting Duck 000 
Men’s Sporting Knit Wool 000 
Men’s Hip Duck 000 
Men’s Hip Knit Wool 000 
Boys’ Short tuck 000 
Boys’ Short Knit Wool 000 
Boys’ Storm King uck 000 
Boys’ Storm King Knit Wool 000 
Youths’ Short 4% Duck 000 
Youths’ Short Knit Wool 000 
Youths’ Storm King Duck 000 
Youths’ Storm King Knit Wool 00 
Men’s made on W W iast when s0 

order 


Proofs were then drawn and sent 
to each. distributor who had in- 
dicated his desire for the special 
catalogues, and who marked under 
each listing those lines which he 
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Gain of Half Million Lines of Advertising 
by Richmond (Va.) Evening Dispatch 


Figures for 6 months ending Nov. 30, 1922, 25% better than 1921 
By J. F. Fintey 


WHEN the Evening Dispatch can 
how a gain of more than 25% 
for a six months period it is a very 
sure sign that important changes in 
the newspaper situation in Richmond 
are taking place—changes that should 
be highly interesting to advertisers. 


Service Department Useful 
to Advertisers 


An example of the co-operation 
given to advertisers by the 
Dispatch papers is shown in the Serv- 
ice Department maintained for their 

benefit. This service 
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comprising complete 
surveys of market condi- 
tions and data on any 
article or line of busi- 
ness is rendered without 
charge. It is an indi- 
cation of the broad pol- 
of the management 
of the Dispatch papers. 


Combination Rate 


ae 
Evening Dispatch 


and 

















June to December 1921, 
2,149,000 lines 


Taking the six months beginning 
with June in 1921, and comparing 
these with the same months in 1922, 
shows that the Evening Dispatch has 
made a gain of 543,928 lines of adver- 
tising. This’ includes local, foreign 
and classified. 


Essential to Cover Territory 


Local advertisers‘ were not long in 
liscovering that the use of the 
Kvening Dispatch was essential for 
roperly covering the Richmond mar- 

t. The result is that every large 
cal store is carrying full copy in 
his newspaper. . What is true for 
cal merchants is equally true for 
ery advertiser entering this fertile 
rritory. It is impossible to reach 

chmond buyers on an efficient 
sis without using the Evening 
ispatch, 
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June to December 1922, 
2,928 lines 


Times-Dispatch 

Space in the Evening 
Dispatch may be bought 
at a flat rate of 11c. in combination 
with the Times-Dispatch daily edition 
or individually for 7c. on a contract 
for 3,000 lines, 

The Evening Dispatch goes into the 
homes of Richmond by carrier, over 
regular routes. Your advertising 
message goes into the homes not by 
chance of purchase, but by systematic 
delivery, rain or shine. 


This is One of a Series of 
Advertisements 
which will appear in this publication 
giving advertisers the facts about the 
newspaper situation in Richmond, Va. 


Dispatch Papers are Members 
of A. B.C. 
Story, Brooks & FIn.ey, 


Special Representatives 
New York - Cucaco - PuILapELPHIA 
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wanted included in his catalogue. 
Observe in particular the third, 
fourth and fifth lines of the above 


listing, which indicates that the, 


“Bull’s-eye Red Boot” is made in 
“Short” and “Storm King” (high) 
styles, and that it is also made 
on the Fisherman’s last. If the 
jobber handled all these combina- 
tions he checked line 3; if he 
handled only the short boot he 
checked line 4; if he handled only 
the high boot he checked line 5. 
In the same manner he checked 
the price list to cover those items 
in his stock. 

Or to show another illustration, 
here are the first three lines listed 
on the “master proof” under the 
title “Eden Sport Oxfords”: 

White duck upper, brown or black 
sport trimming. 

White duck upper, brown sport trim- 
ming. 

White duck upper, black sport trim- 
ming. 


Thus if the distributor stocked 
this model in both trimmings he 
checked line 1; if only one or the 
other, he checked line 2 or 3. 

When the master proof came 
back from the jobber, it was only 
necessary to take out the linotype 
slugs for those items not checked, 
and there was the text for this 
dealer’s catalogue all set! For 
37 catalogues about eighteen sets 
of master slugs were set up, from 
which it was possible to make 
up the total number of catalogues 
with very little type distribution, 
and the minimum chance for 
error. For the illustrations a simi- 
lar number of electrotypes were 
provided. 

The larger catalogue page was 
designed so that it was the equiva- 
lent of four pages of the smaller, 
the same type of layout being used 
for both. This feature, therefore, 
involved no complications. 

No charge was made to dis- 
tributors for the catalogue; but 
they realized they were getting 
something of real value, and they 
did take a great deal of interest 
in the preparation. First in mark- 
ing the master proofs; then in 
correcting the completed proofs, 
and finally in their increased use 
of the catalogue. 
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Now an unusual advertising 
value comes to the manufacturers 
from this step. Where a jobber 
issued his own catalogue it was 
mostly concerned with leather 
shoes, which constituted his major 
business; the rubber line was sub- 
ordinated. The jobber who did 
not issue a catalogue used the 
manufacturer’s catalogue to a 
certain extent, as explained, but 
depended mostly upon his sales- 
men. With the separate catalogue 
bearing his own name and show- 
ing the line he carries, and either 
mailed alone or accompanying his 
general catalogue, the Hood line 
stands out as a thing apart. It 
assumes a greater degree of im- 
portance in the dealer’s eyes. It 
gives him a catalogue and price 
list of ready reference that makes 
it easy for him to fill in and aids 
him when the salesman calls in 
making his selection. 

The company is recommending 
to its jobbers that- they make 
two mailings of the catalogue: 
One before the advance buying 
season and one at the fill-in sea- 
son. The book, therefore, serves 
as a circularizing medium for 
developing new business. The 
small catalogue can be conve- 
niently mailed out with monthly 
statements. 

The catalogue, in short, becomes 
an all-round economical sales 
agent that promotes business and 
good-will. All in all, this cata- 
logue plan seems to have much 
to recommend it to manufacturers 
in other lines of business. 


Cincinnati “Enquirer” 
Advances R. H. Ferger 


Roger H. Ferger, recently in charge 
of rotogravure and classified advertis- 


ing, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
succeeding George W. Preston. Mr. 
Ferger was at one time with the Ferger 
& Silva Company, Cincinnati advertis- 
ing agency. 


G. L. Kinter with Pittsburgh 
Printer 


George L. Kinter, formerly assistant 

business manager of Oral Hygiene and 

associate editor of Proofs, Pittsburgh 

dental publications, has been appointed 

os ot mte oe department of 
e cMillin rinti: 

Pittsburgh. ae, 
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“My husband wants to 
give me an eleétric port- 
able sewing machine. cAt 
his request Iam writing to 
ask your advice as to the 
best make. We decided to 
do this after seeing your ex- 
cellent suggestions for elec- 
tric gifts in the December 


number of the “Priscilla.’” 


From a letter on file in the 
office of the Modern Priscilla 


There are some things for which we 
would not advocate Modern Priscilla 
as an advertising medium. But the 
manufacturer of household appli- 
ances reaches over 600,000 such “live 
prospects” every time he advertises in 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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A part of the Dromedary line. Packages by Gair, 
showing how different products may ke unified . 


Making the leader help 


the whole line 


WO products, or twenty—there’s always 
one best seller! Cash in on its prestige— 
make the leader help the whole line! 

Let each package maintain its own individu- 
ality—yes; but tie each one up with the leader 
through color,design or familiartrade-mark,sothat 
the customer standing before the counter will be 
sure to recognize them as items of your line. 

People who have long used your leading prod- 
ucts will look with more than casual interest at 
your other packages which tell, in an instant, that 
they are mates of your leaders. Association, by 
skillful adjustment of effect through uniform use 
of color and design has made it possible to capital- 
ize an asset. This is especially true of color, which 
becomes established as the livery of your line. 
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HEN, too, it’s highly important to have every 

element of each product related. The accom- 
panying illustrations show Dromedary Cocoanut 
boxes, shipping case and window display— all har- 
monious in design and theme and contributing to 
the success of the product. 

Robert Gair Company is ready to help you unify 
your line of packaged goods. Experienced artists 
and designers will prepare your packages and 
labels so they will reflect the prestige your leaders 
enjoy and at the same time relate the various 
units of your line. 

Gair service covers all essentials allied with 
modern package merchandising: Folding boxes, 
Window display, Labels, Wrappers, Lithography, 
Corrugated and Solid fibre shipping cases. 

Our latest booklet, “Testing the Merchandising Value 
of a Package,” will surely interest you. Send a postal 
for it today! 


Gair-made window display 
and shipping container— 
important members of the 
Dromedary family. The 
giant cocoanut box an in- 
stant eye-catcher in the shop 
window; the shipping case a 
traveling advertisement. 


And both definitely related 
by design. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO -:+ PHILADELPHIA . BOSTON + BUFFALO 
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Universal Quest 


Fine printing is more than a 
beautiful thing to look upon; it 
has utility. It accomplishes the 
first purpose of all printing. It 
attracts attention, without which 
there would be no readers. 


It does more than that—it pre- 
pares the mind for a favorable 
reception of the message. 


The difficulty is in securing it 
and at a reasonable price. 
These depend upon your selec- 
tion of a printer. 


Our organization has had long 
training in the production of 
large editions of fine printing— 
the size of our plant and output 
reduces the cost and, of course, 
the price you must pay. 


We ask an opportunity 
to demonstrate 


National Capital Press 
1210-1212 D Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 




















A Better Knowledge of thé Factory 
by the Dealer Speeds Up Sales 


Hendee Mfg. Co. Finds Way to Arouse Dealers’ Interest and Clear 
Channels of Distribution ~ 


By Peter 


SALES MANAGER cerned 
A into a dealer’s store and said 
to the proprietor: 

“You’ve got a pretty big stock 
on hand, and a lot of it is get- 
ting old. Why didn’t you write 
us about it? We could have 
helped you get rid of it, I think, if 
we had known.” 

“Well,” replied the dealer, “I 
wrote to your salesman once or 
twice, but I never heard from 
him. I got one letter from the 
company with a lot of pictures 
of ads and signs byt I wanted to 
hear from the salesman. He 
knows me and what I am up 
against. Your letterhead says ‘ad- 
dress all communications to the 
company.’ I don’t know anybody 
but the salesman, so I let it go.” 

In many lines of business the 
salesman is the only living per- 
sonality representing the company 
that the dealer ever meets. The 
company, in his mind, is an im- 
personal corporation, hazy, far 
away and unknown. The idea of 
writing a letter at a company name 
is something the dealer cannot 
easily get hold of. 

[he headquarters office of the 
factory is liable to seem a strange 
distant place beyond the horizon, 
connected with each dealer only 
by a letter or a shipment both 
designed to take money away 
from him. He does not get the 
big view that the factory is united 
with him in distributing the prod- 
uct, that the factory is the head- 
quarters for the marketing system, 
an as such stands ready to put 
money in his pocket by active aid 
in selling. 

low is this to be made clear to 
the dealer and how can he be 
male to feel that certain people 
in the factory organization are 
“ e for the purpose of helping 
nis 


F. O'Shea 


The Hendee Mfg. Co. of 
Springfield, Mass., maker of “In- 
dian” motorcycles and bicycles, 
had this problem to solve with 
its dealers. 

“After we had sold our ma- 
chines to the dealer,” said F. J. 
Weschler, vice- -president and gen- 
eral manager, “it was not surpris- 
ing that the dealers did not re- 
sell them so fast as we desired. 
To get anything like the intensive 
possibilities out of each territory, 
we had first to sell the dealer 
goods, and then sell him merchan- 
dising. We provided a complete 
array of selling aids, which were 
undoubtedly efficient if they were 
used. But there we were stuck. 
It was the old story, intensified. 
of not being able to get the dealer 
to help us by helping himself. 

“Bulletins announcing a supply 
of several effective aids brought 
no requests for them. A consid- 
erable inventory of valuable mer- 
chandising tools lay idle, while the 
channels of distribution were 
clogged. The salesmen could do 
little by personal instruction to 
induce a demand, perhaps because 
their instruction was fragmentary 
and never integrated. 


A CATALOGUE WITHOUT PRICES 


“Then we thought of the appar- 
ently simple idea of distributing 


to dealers a separate catalogue 
containing not a single price or 
hardly a word about motorcycles, 
except incidentally, but showing 
the dealer the origin and extent 
of the service he may obtain from 
the factory. This logical explana- 
tory book brought at once a flood 
of requests for help, and the ad- 
vertising department was kept 
busy arranging schedules. The 
dealers applied the service intelli- 
gently, and soon their renewal or- 
ders showed that the stream of 
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distribution was flowing with even 
more speed than formerly de- 
manded. 

“This book has gone into sev- 
eral editions and is one of our 
permanent and most valuable aids 
in merchandising. Every dealer 
reads it, and our salesmen who go 
into garages and distribution sta- 
tions say that every dealer has 
one—probably because it is funda- 
mental and really explains to him 
something that he wants to know 
about merchandising.” 

J. B. McNaughton, sales and ad- 
vertising manager, explains as 
follows the underlying logic of 
this simple catalogue, which is of 
sixty-eight pages, illustrated and 
well printed in large readable 
type in a color scheme of brown 
ink on cream paper in heavy buff 
paper covers. 

First a layout of pictures shows 
the heads of all office departments 
with which the dealer may possi- 
bly have correspondence. Thus 
the factory is shown to be com- 
posed of human beings. The mo- 
torcycle dealer, himself an indi- 
vidualist in business, does not like 
to deal with an impersonal corpo- 
ration ; he likes to deal with a man. 
He imagines that he gets quicker 
results, that this man will hurry 
his affair through the involved 
office mechanism of a large corpo- 
ration, and perhaps his. impression 
is true. 

The chief executives, sales and 
advertising manager, chief ac- 
countant, technical supervisor, 
manager of export and foreign 
branches, branch managers and 
all of the traveling salesmen, the 
service manager and his assis- 
tants, appear not only by name but 
by face. Many of them the dealer 
will never meet unless on a visit 
to the factory, but here he sees 
their features. This makes his 
correspondence with the factory 
personal. 

The reality of the factory is 
likewise conveyed by a series of 
photographs of the plant that give 
the best possible substitute for an 
actual visit, with its shop atmos- 
phere of belts, and rows of busy 
machines making steadily what 
the dealer sells. 
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The dealer’s most frequent point 
of contact with the factory is the 
order blank. Many a dealer asks, 
with exasperation, “Why is an 
order blank?” Copies of dealers’ 
orders blanks are therefore repro 
duced, and other blanks for re- 
turning material for credit, re- 
pairs and replacements, explain 
ing the purpose of having sepa 
rate blanks and how they should 
be used. That avoids many 
errors and speeds up service. 


THE DEALER IS THE IMPORTANT 
MAN TO THE ADVERTISER 


Advertising is a most important 
subject with common interest for 
the factory and the dealer. The 
dealer is just as important a link 
in the chain of advertising as he 
is in the chain of distribution. 
The manufacturer’s nation-wide 
scheme of advertising may elabo- 
rately cover every detail in theory, 
but it is ineffective unless it is 
administered intelligently by the 
dealer. The dealer is the actual 
point of contact with the prospect 
for advertising as for the other 
details of distribution. 

Hendee dealers are inclined to 
favor the mechanical side of their 
trade. They would not naturally 
value merchandising and advertis- 
ing aids as highly as they should 
to get maximum business benefit 
for themselves and the company. 
So it is explained to the dealer 
what part each advertising detail 
plays in the whole merchandising 
plan, of which the dealer himself 
is the principal beneficiary, The 
catalogue demonstrates that it is 
carefully planned and aimed at a 
definite purpose with common 
sense back of it. 

Mechanically minded men are 
receptive to a complete demonstra- 
tion of parts and details. They 
even demand a detailed and dove- 
tailed explanation of an advertis- 
ing mechanism as well as of a 
motorcycle. 

So the catalogue contains a de- 
scription of functions of each 
kind of advertising. 

The dealer is vitally interested 
in knowing how inquiries from 
people in his territory are han- 
dled. The catalogue tells him 
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ELL the mother about soaps for wash- 


t ing children’s dainty clothes when her 
Pa mind is intent upon her kiddies’ appear- 


link ance. In more than 100,000 better class 
hag American homes each month the mother 
wide reads “Child Life” to fascinated young- 
labo- sters. This is the opportune time to talk 
> | about soaps which will make her children’s 
the clothes fresher, longer lived and generally 
san better in appearance. 

No one realizes more than the mother 
» . how often the little frocks, dresses, under- 
arally things and sweaters come to the tub. She 
ee? appreciates what a good washing soap can 
“7 do to prolong their usefulness. “Child 
pany. Life” is an unusually good medium for 
sone eg advertising washing soaps and soap 
— ce powders. 


The Write today for rates, detailed 
it is 


a & information and a copy of “Child 
mmon "a Life” to look over. 





ane ET } RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
ink a | Publishers 
gery a ‘ae 536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
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sa de- 
each 





Mothers who select read 


“toe | “ CHIRILID ILE” to their Children 
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how inquiries resulting from a na- 
tional advertisement are acknowl- 
edged and how they are hooked 
up to the local dealer. 

“The catalogue does not at- 
tempt to oversell our service,” 
said Mr. McNaughton. “If we 
explain to the dealer the functions 
of our support, we also show him 
where it stops. For advertising 
starts a prospect, but equally im- 
portant is the consistent and 
thorough follow-up of the pros- 
pect whose interest and desire was 
created through advertising. <A 
man may. have a desire for some- 
thing, but when it represents an 
expenditure of $200 and upward 
the selling qualifications of the 
dealer are what get the final 
action. 

“Even after one of our ma- 
chines is sold we do not feel that 
our co-operation with the pur- 
chaser and the dealer should cease. 
The motorcycle is likely to return 
to the dealer many times for spare 
parts, repairs, minor adjustments, 
and supplies of gasoline and oil. 
We can be of much help to the 
dealer by letting his riders know 
that the Indian factory is back of 
him, ready and eager to render 
any possible service. 

“So a registration card is en- 
closed in the tool box of every 
machine. The dealer makes it a 
point to see that it is filled out 
and returned to us after the sale 
is made. We give him the fol- 
lowing action: 

“First, we write the rider a per- 
sonal letter, which is bound to 
instill in the rider confidence that 
the factory and its service depart- 
ment stand behind the machine. 
If he has occasion to write us 
later the attention he receives con- 
vinces him that our statements 
are sincere. 

“Second, his name is placed on 
our mailing list which insures his 
automatically receiving copies of 
our rider’s house-organ which is 
published from time to time 
through the season. 

“We have a mailing list of over 
75,000 Indian riders which has 
been built up from registration 
cards sent out with each machine. 
This keeps the great body of our 
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consumers cemented together and 
enthusiastic. A vehicle owner 
likes to be enthusiastic about the 
make of machine he has chosen. 
He likes to have the facts to back 
up his enthusiasm—racing rec- 
ords, road performances, and so 
on. This mass reputation gives 
our dealer a standing and brings 
him business which increases 
every year.” 


1923 Advertising Plans of a 
Davenport Bed Manufacturer 


The 1923 advertising campaign of 
the Kroehler Manufacturing Company 
Chicago, maker of davenport beds, etc. 
involves an expenditure of more thar 
$300,000. This money will be used i 
acquainting the nation with the com 
pany’s products, particularly its daven 
port bed, through magazine advertising 

The campaign will educate consumers 
to look for the Kroehler trade-mark 
according to an advertisement addresse: 
to dealers. “Buyers look for this trade 
mark,” the dealer advertisement reads 


“Every piece of furniture which goe 
out from the Kroehleg factories carries 
in the back the trade-mark plate.” 


Portland Cement Industry Has 
Peak Year 


The Portland cement industry set 
new production and. shipment record 
in 1922. Production reached 113,870,00( 
barrels, compared with 98,293,000 bar 
rels in 1921, and 100,023,245 in 1920 
Shipments amounted to 116,563,000 bar 
rels, as against 95,051,000 barrels for 
1921 and 96,311,719 barrels in 1920. 

The use of cement for highways 
shows an increase. The Atlas Portland 
Cement Company estimates that the 
total of 1922 concrete pavement awards 
would equal a 7,900 mile 18-foot road 
way, compared with 5,600 miles ir 
1921, 


Automobile Advertising 
Managers to Meet 


The advertising managers of auto 
motive companies which are member 
of the National Automobile Chambe 
of Commerce will meet on January 2‘ 


and 30 at ee a 


5, a Mt. Mitchell, Inc., Add: 
to Staff 


P. S. McCormick and John on 
have joined the staff of J. T. 
Mitchell, Inc., New York Savina 
agency, as account executives. 


Lawrence C. Gumbinner, recently 
with the Alfred Austin Advertising 
Agency, New York, has formed an a 
vertising business under his own name 
at that city. 
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Are Afternoon Papers 
a “*Habit’’ with You? 


If yours is strictly an afternoon schedule, 
you are shutting yourself out of adequate 
coverage in Maine. 

In the Pine Tree State, the five morn- 
ing papers have 15% more circulation 
than the six afternoon papers. 

This is due to Maine’s scattered popu- 
lation. It is a delivery impossibility 
(other things being equal) for an after- 
noon paper to reach as many subscribers 
as a morning paper. 

More circulation—lower rate—in the 
morning papers. 





Maine is a morning paper state 





PRESS HERALD, Portland, 
SUN, Lewiston, 

DAILY NEWS, Bangor, 
SENTINEL, Waterville, 
JOURNAL, Augusta, 
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Cashing in..4J, 








Calumet’s 1922 advertising 
campaign included spdce in 
all six Chicago newspapers. 





Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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1d. for Calumet 


103,218 lines were placed. 
The Heraid & Examiner 
carried 33,314 lines..... 
9,887 lines more than its 
morning contemporary 
sucess and 4,048 lines in 
excess of the combined 
lineage of Chicago’s two 
leading evening papers. 





diand Examiner 


[cnicacos BEST Newspaper | 
Sivciionsunall 

















What Canada’s New Advertising 
Matter Ruling Means 


Typewritten Form Letters About All That Escapes Being Stamped wit! 
Country of Origin 


THe Wricut Company 


Cuicaco, IL. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ° 
A client of ours who uses much direct- 
by-mail advertising tells us he has been 
unable to get head or tail of the new 
“Canadian law providing that all im- 
ported printed matter should be stamped 
with the country of origin. He is clear 
enough in his idea that the new law 
applies to straightaway printed matter 
but wonders just what the ruling is as 
to form letters. The information he has 
got from the Canadian customs and 
postoffice people is ambiguous. Can you 
tell us whether form letters going into 
Canada from this country should be 
stamped ‘“‘Printed in the U. S. A.”? 
Tue Wricut Company, 
Victor A. IRvINE. 


"Te Wright Company’s client 
is not the only one who has 
been up in the air over the ques- 
tion of the admissibility of 
form letters into Canada under 
the new ruling. Leading direct- 
by-mail advertisers, concerns sell- 
ing that kind of advertising mat- 
ter and the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association itself have been 
trying to get the thing straight in 
their minds ever since it was 
brought up at the association’s 
convention in Cincinnati last Oc- 
tober. 

First of all, here is the Cana- 
dian Act under which the ruling 
relative to imported printed mat- 
ter was made: 


The Governor in Council may from 
time to time, as he deems it expedient, 
order that goods of any description or 
class specified in such order, imported 
into Canada, shall be marked. stamped, 
branded or labelled in legible English 
or French words, in a conspicuous place 
that shall not be covered or obscured 
by any subsequent attachments or ar- 
rangements, so as to indicate the coun- 
try of origin. Said marking, stamping, 
branding or labelling shall be as nearly 
indelible and permanent as the nature 
of the goods will permit. 

All orders made by the -Governor in 
Council under this section shall have 


effect from and after the day on which 
the same are published in the Canada 
Gazette, or from and after such later 
day as is appointed for the purpose in 
such orders, and during such time as is 
therein expressed, or if no time is ex- 
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pressed for that purpose, then until tl 
same are revoked or altered. 

Provided that all such goods importe 
into Canada after the date of the con 
ing into force of any such order of th 
Governor in Council which do not con 
ply with the requirements of suc 
orders, shall be subject to an addition 
duty of ten per centum ad_ valore: 
to be levied on the value for duty pu: 
poses, and in addition such goods sha 
not be released from Customs possessi« 
until they have been so marked, stampe: 
branded or labelled under Custon 
supervision at the expense of the in 
porter. 

Provided further that if any perso 
shall violate any of the provisions so e 
tablished relating to the marking, stam; 
ing, branding or labeling of any suc 
imported goods, or shall Tedeoe, aoe, 
remove, alter or obliterate any such 
marks, stamps, brands or labels, wit 
intent to conceal the information give 
by or contained in stich marks, stamp 
brands or labels, he shall be liable o 
summary conviction to a penalty not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, or to 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
or to both fine and imprisonment. 


Advertising matter, according to 
the Canadian legal interpretation, 
is “goods”—merchandise. 

Printers’ INK, desiring to find 
out just what application the Act 
had to letters, wired Far- 
row, Commissioner of Customs 
and Excise at Ottawa, as follows: 

“Are imitation typewritten let- 
ters exempt from new marking 
regulations if properly filled in 
and signed like regular letters?” 


Here is the Commissioner’s 
reply: 
“Referring to your telegrani, 


printed imitation typewritten let- 
ters imported into Canada subject 
to marking legislation in same 
manner as other printed matter.” 


This seemed to be definite 
enough. But meanwhile certain 
advertisers informed PRINTERS 


Inx that the Canadian Postoffice 
Department had ruled it was not 
necessary to stamp imitation type- 
written letters with the country 
of origin, provided they were 
mailed into Canada under first- 
class postage. Frank L. Pierce, 
executive secretary of the Direct 
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A Selling Outlet 


Your own representative 
in every store 


You can determine the conditions under which 
your product is presented to the consumer in the 
retail store. 


To this end many manufacturers are using the 
Brooks Display Container (Patented). Because 
of its attractiveness and obvious efficiency, this 
container unerringly reaches the dealer’s counter 
and carries message and product direct to the 
buyer. 
Send us a sample of your product and 
state the number of these units that you 
want in a display package. Inform us 
what quantity you wiil require, and specify 
any preference of design and colors. We 
shall then submit an attractive proposition. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CoO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 


BROOKS container 








Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Window Display 
A dvertising 
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Fixing Farm Roofs 


BETWEEN now and spring plowing, 


farmers will use their spare time in 
making repairs. Later, when the weather 
opens, they will put up needed new build- 
ings. 


Right now they are thinking in terms 
of building material. Right now is the 
time to sell them your branded material, 
through advertisements in the farm papers. 


These repair jobs and new buildings on 
6,500,000 farms will mean millions of 
dollars spent for roofing, paint, hardware, 
millwork, lighting fixtures, etc. 


Millions of farm dollars will be spent 
for automobile parts for repairing cars. 
New furniture is another big item. 
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Estimates of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation show that last year, when farm- 
ers were not up.to normal, they spent for— 


Linseed oil and paint 
Roofing materials 


Lamps and lighting fixtures 
Furniture 


This is only part of the farm market. 
The farm buying power is from fourteen 
to sixteen billion dollars. Farm demand 
has a material influence on the stocks 
carried by dealers and sold to both farmers 
and town residents. 


Reach this rich market by the only 
direct route—through farm papers. Reach 
this steadily buying, stable half of the 
nation’s population and build a business 
that sticks—through good times and had. 


Agricultural Publicity Committee 
76 West Monroe Street - - - - Chicago 


This committee was appointeu by and is under the direction 
of the Agricultural Publishers Association. It employs no 
solicitors and represents no specific publications. All in- 
formation published over its signature is absolutely impartial 
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Mail Advertising Association, 
communicated with Arthur Web- 
ster, secretary of the Postoffice 
Department at Ottawa, and learned 
that no such ruling had been 
made. After some subsequent in- 
vestigation Mr. Pierce wrote 
Printers’ INK as follows: 

“It seems to me that we are 
down about to the bottom of this 
Canadian matter. I think: the 
cause of the misconstruction some 
American concerns placed on the 
Act was in the term that was 
used. In letters to this office these 
concerns have constantly referred 
to ‘typewritten form letters’ while 
in my correspondence with the 
Canadian Postmaster General and 
with the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms and Excise I have always 
referred to imitation typewritten 
letters. 

“Of course a letter that is ac- 
tually typewritten, even though it 
is a form letter, is not classified 
as printed matter and _ conse- 
quently would not have to be 
marked ‘Printed in the U. S. A’ 
The ruling which the Commissioner 
of Customs and Excise gave me 
specifically states that imitation 
typewritten letters must be marked 
‘Printed in the U. S. A.,’ whether 
the addresses are filled in or not.” 


NOT APPLICABLE TO TYPEWRITTEN 
FORM LETTERS 


We present all the foregoing as 
a matter of interest and to show 
how widespread the misunder- 
standing was. In a word, the sit- 
uation is that all printed matter 
going into Canada, imitation type- 
written or otherwise, must be 
marked with the country of ori- 
gin, whereas typewritten form let- 
ters are exempt and go through as 
first-class matter the same as 
would be the case in a dictated 
letter. 

If a United States concern 
printed circular letters bear- 
ing the name and address of its 
Canadian office and then shipped 
these into Canada for distribu- 
tion there, giving the recipient the 
impression that they were printed 
in Canada, it would plainly be vio- 
lating the provision relative to im- 
printing the name of the country 
of origin —[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 
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Winter Fever Advertising 


Spring fever and vacation dreams, 
inherent in folks, crops out with the 
first April sunshine. Summer resorts 
trade on this failing. In their adver- 
tising no picturesque copy is needed. 
But in the spreading of another 
disease not so commonly’ known, 
called “‘winter fever’ it appears neces- 
sary and also very effective. Few find 
themselves immune to the lure of “‘win- 
ter sporting’ portrayed by a coasting 
bobsleigh through the streets of a 
medieval city. For instance, one inser- 
tion of this advertising in metropolitan 
newspapers by the Canadian Pacific 
hotel—Chateau Frontenac—atop old 
Quebec, states: 

“Snow turns Quebec into a sports 
paradise. The thermometer says zero, 
but the sun feels like 50. The air is 
nippy, but the ozone speeds up your 
blood. The snow is deep, but its dry- 
ness invites outdoor play. . ~ es 
atop this spot that stands ~ Chateau 
Frontenac. A huge, towered castle. 
Restaurants 4 la Paris. Appointments 
a la New York. . . . In front the 
Chateau, Dufferin Terrace. Here are 
Quebec’s famed toboggan slide, its 
skating rink, and ski-jump. Here the 
snowshoe clubs hold their races. 
the Eskimo dog-teams start. 
the Quebeckan winter and its Sports. 
Come up January and February.” 

It takes an empty purse to 
that impulse. 


resist 


Campaign to Advertise Barley 
Planned by English Firm 


An _ advertising campaign in _ the 
United States is planned for Robinson’s 
Patent Barley and Groats, manufac- 
tured by Keen, Robinson & Company, 
Limited, London. These products are 
being handled in the United States by 

Colman (U. S. A.), Limited, 
Heo. ork, Colman’s Mustard. This 
campaign will be directed by the J. 
Roland Kay Company, Chicago adver 
tising agency. 


New Orleans ‘Times-Pica- 
yune” Advances J. F. 
Tims, Jr. 


Tims, Jr., for several years 
manager of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, has been ay 
pointed business manager to succeec 
La . Van Buren, who has fesigne 
to join the Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 

L. F. Blackburn, a member of the 
advertising department of the Times 
Picayune, succeeds Mr. Tims as advert 
tising manager. 


John F. 


advertising 


“La Palina” Cigar Account for 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


The Congress Cigar Compan 
Philadelphia, maker of the ng F 
Palina” cigar, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with N. W. Ayer & Son. 














Introducing 


The Age Factor 


ROM TIME TO TIME there is introduced into advertising a 
new idea that plays an important part in advertising’s big job of 


cutting the cost of getting goods from maker to user. 


One effective way by which many manufacturers could greatly 
lower their selling cost would be to appraise fully the part which 
younger people, under 30, play in the sale of their products—and to 
concentrate selling effort more intensively on these same more likely 
prospects. 

Photoplay, in undertaking to present for the first time an analysis 
of the great influence of youth in merchandising, offers, we believe, 


an important contribution to the science of present-day selling. 

















Youth, the Aspiring 


Youth and its limitless a 

eee It reaches {a 
the stars. Youth is hungry 
insatiable for life and its rich 
experiences and sensations 
For Youth, life in all its ful 


ness, lies ahead. 


Youth Will Be Served 


66 N | EVER before were the older people of the country sf | 


completely under the influence of the younger genera 
tion,” says Mr. Edward S. Jordan, President of the Jorda 
Motor Car Company. 
“Youth is in the saddle and must be sold first. Youth: 
a bigger purchaser for itself to-day than ever before an 
positively dictates for the family the purchase of furniture 
home sites, phonographs and motor cars. If there is no ca 
in the family, youth starts a selling campaign to put on 
there—if the family maintains a low-priced car, youth’ 
ambition and imagination pictures the joy of a better one 
“Here at the Jordan Motor Car Company we are tryin} 
to meet this new condition by putting youth into our aute 
mobile as well as into our selling talk, and by writing ow 
advertising copy to appeal primarily to the young, an 
secondarily to the youthful instincts of older people.” 
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What Influence has Youth in Your 
Selling? 

Of course you realize that the age of your customers is 
nportant, too. But actually, mathematically, what pro- 
rtions of them fall within the various age groups? What 
er cent are under 18? What between 18 and 30? What 
etween 80 and 45? What over 45? 

At what age is the first purchase effective in respect to 
he goods you sell? What influence do younger people have 
n the buying of older folks, and vice versa? 


Who Are the Buyers? 


Photoplay has made the first comprehensive and authentic 
mpilation of data on the subject. 

The survey brings out very clearly the point that the age 
{ the prospective customer of merchandise to-day is far 
pore important than has been generally realized; and that 
yen and women between the ages of 18 and 30 either form 
he majority of buyers for most of the products sold in this 
untry or they are able to dominate the market to an im- 
yrtant degree by their indirect influence. 

The material, which has been published in book form, 
the Age Factor in Selling and Advertising,” is, we believe, 
ie first intelligently planned approach to the new and vital 
roblems of manufacturing for and selling to Youth. 


Do you make a product which can be better sold from a 


udy of this important subject? 


PHOTOPLAY 


James R. Qurrx, Publisher 


C. W. Fu.ier, Advertising Manager 


West 45th Street 350 North Clark Street 
New York Chicago 





























This Book— 


the first compilation of the facts about the age facto 


in selling— 


to interested advertisers and agents —fre 


| N that larger audience of buyers 
of your product that you have in- 
terested or plan to interest through 
your advertising, there is, no doubt, 
a selected group of preferred pros- 
pects; these younger, alert, eager 
and enthusiastic people who are such 
good customers for themselves or 
who dominate the market by their 
indirect influence on your sales with 
their elders. 

Are these preferred prospects de- 
serving of especial attention in your 
advertising plans? Does the age fac- 
tor play a part in your selling? If 


it does, here is data of the greates# 
significance regarding it. 

Photoplay, as the one magazine 
which most thoroughly dominateg 
these younger men and women of thé 
oncoming generation, has gathered 
and here offers in a single volume, 
compilation of facts of the keenes 
interest on all phases of the age 
factor. 

Your request for a copy (if yo 
are a national advertiser or adverti# 
ing agent) will bring you this 56 
page fully illustrated bound volumé 
without charge, forthwith. 




















Puotoptay Macazine: 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, or 
350 North Clark Street, Chicago 
(use nearest address) 
Please send me, without charge or obligation, your book, 


_ “The Age Factor in Selling and Advertising.” 


for them is great. 
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Church Advertising—A Problem 


Still Unanswered 


Those Who Would Go Ahead Are Still Troubled with Ethical Con- 
siderations and Hesitant in Their Choice of Methods 


AN the church be advertised 

the same as a brand of soap 
cr a tooth paste? To employ a 
merchandising yardstick, “Is there 
a buying public” or is the demand 
sub-normal ? The advertising 
alarmist might even put it in this 
fashion: “From a strictly psycho- 
logical point of view, is it possible 
to create a demand through the 
medium of the printed word, or 
a public reaction be slug- 
gish? 

Some of the keenest minds in 
the country are debating this ques- 
tion and in a general way mo- 
bilizing in two different church 
advertising camps. The_ first 
group is still struggling with the 
ethics of the thing. They are in 
the position of the handy man 
whose wife has persuaded him to 
revarnish a precious household 
antique, and finds that he is ap- 
prehensive about applying the 
sandpaper. They question whether 
the “new shine” will compensate 
for the delicate shadings that have 
been imparted by the artistry of 
time. Many clergymen have 
pitched their tents in this camp. 
The second group has passed the 
ethical stage. They believe that 
the utilitarian is the ethical. The 
laymen dominate this camp. 

When these advocates of church 
advertising are asked, “What have 
you got to advertise?” they find 
it dificult to answer. Advertising 
does not tolerate generalities. It 
calls for a definite and. construc- 
tive programme. Having only a 
service to offer the public, the ad- 
vocates of church advertising find 
it confusing to express purely 
service values in merchandising 
or 

Like all institutions that render 
a community service, the church 
finds it difficult to avoid self-con- 
sciousness. For many years the 
banks labored under such an em- 


k eprinted from the New York Times. 


barrassment because of the ethical 
bugbear of dignity, but when the 
trust companies came into the 
field with charters which endowed 
them with greater freedom the 
banks refused to be thumb-tacked 
to the old advertising blueprints. 
Thereafter bank advertising be- 
came more dignified than ever, 
and the bankers stopped telling 
een how dignified it had to 

e. 

In order to prove that this 
analysis of church advertising 
with its resultant self-conscious- 
ness and confused ethics is not 
a fanciful supposition, let us as- 
sume that a given church has de- 
cided to issue an advertising pam- 
phlet, the title of which is to be 
“The Functions of This Church,” 
and that its objective is to publish 
the complete schedule of commu- 
nity service available to the public. 
Let us also assume that the clergy- 
man of this same church is daily 
discharging the functions of his 
sacred office, including, of course, 
services attendant upon death and 
marriage. Would the pamphlet 
have within its covers any men- 
tion of this form of community 
service? Hardly, because it would 
clash with the time-honored stand- 
ards of church ethics. 


MANY THINGS IN FAVOR 


Church advertising has the sup- 
port of publicity to a greater de- 
gree than any other institution, 
with the possible exception of the 
Government. The theatre is also 
fortunate in this respect, except 
for the handicap of constant criti- 
cism, which the church does not 
have to contend with, in printed 
form. At least, not through the 
medium of public print. To the 
average individual advertising and 
publicity are one and the same, 
but in reality they are far apart. 
Advertising sells goods. Publicity 
buys good-will; likewise, ill-will. 

Advertising reiterates; publicity 
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scorns repetition and delights in 
the new and unusual. The first 
calls for the literary square and 
plumb line; the latter is more 
flexible, more ornate and always 
inclined toward the dramatic. 

Publicity is brush work on a 
broad canvas, where the artist is 
free to select his colors and draw 
upon his imagination for composi- 
tion. But, as has been hinted, 
publicity also is a two- edged 
sword. It flashes in one direction 
and the victim wails, “This is ter- 
rible! I am ruined!” Then it 
swings its healing blade in the 
other direction, and the favored 
one exclaims, “Ah, I have become 
famous !” 

“Why should the church ad- 
vertise?” is a question often asked 
by the conservatives. “Doesn’t 
everybody know just what the in- 
stitution has to offer?” 

This sounds logical until we put 
the same question to any firm en- 
gaged in marketing a national 
product. When we turn to them 
and ask, “Why should you ad- 
vertise your particular brand in 
view of the fact that it is so well 
known?” they invariably reply, 
“We have got to do it in order to 
hold our own.’ 

A recent letter sent out by the 
Church Advertising Association 
contained 'this-’paragraph: “The 
church has become an avenue of 
transit—a great religious funnel, 
wherein for a while the iridividual 
swirls with his fellow-members— 
then swiftly drops through to a 
world of unconcern.” 

The next paragraph read, “How 
shall we stop the leakage at the 
small end of the funnel?” This 
same organization believes that it 
can be accomplished through the 
mediurn of a direct-by-mail mem- 
bership ‘campaign, “selling” the 
church’ as an institution on a non- 
sectarian appeal. The keynote of 
its campaign is found in the slo- 
gan “One- hour~ a-week to some 
church service.’ 

Another group of’ advertising 
men have turned to the newspa- 
pers, and their copy is also non- 
sectarian -in its appeal. In one 
city with a population approxi- 
mating 25,000 inhabitants four 
widely divergent denominations 
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pooled their advertising funds and 
the series of advertisements which 
followed were shorn of all secta- 
rian propaganda. 

It is possible that the advocates 
of church unity may find a hope- 
ful note of encouragement in this 
increasing drift toward a com- 
munity of interest in church ad- 
vertising, inasmuch as it offers a 
starting point for unity of pur- 
pose. 


Morning Newspapers Form 
Organization 


For the purpose of effecting a closer 
relationship among the publishers of 
morning newspapers, forty-eight pub 
lishers from nine States of the Central 
and Middle West met in Chicago on 
January 16 and organized the Morning 
Newspaper Association of America. 
Printers’ Ink of November 23 re 
ported a preliminary meeting held at 
Chicago on November 14 to prepare 
the way for this last meeting. 

The officers elected at the last Chi 
cago meeting are A. Schaefer, adver 
oone director of the Fort Wayne, 
Ind., Journal-Gazette, president of the 
association; ce i Callihan, Springfield. 
Ill,, State Journal, vice-president, and 
E. J. Treffinger, Richmond, Ind., Jtem 
secretary and treasurer. 

The purpose of the organization 
formulated by a committee appointed 
by President Schaefer and summarize: 
by him, is as follows: 

“Recognizing the growing importance 
of the morning newspapers, this -asso 
ciation is formed to bring about a closer 
relationship among the publishers of 
such papers and to promote the in 
terests of the morning newspapers ge! 
erally along constructive lines.” 

The details of the  association’s 
policies will be patterned largely by an 
executive committee to be named by 
the president. One publisher from 
each State represented in the associa 
tion’s membership will compose this 
committee. Every morning newspaper 
in the country will be eligil le to mem 
bership. The association’s plan of 
membership contemplates the segregi 
tion of members into units, the news 
papers of each State comprising one 
unit except in the case of States where 
there are only a few morning news 
papers. In such cases two or three 
States may be grouped to compose one 
unit. 

The States represented at the mect 
ing were Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
consin, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Kentucky and Iowa. It is planned to 
make these nine States the nucleus of 
a nation-wide organization. 


John D. Roégebrook; recently with tie 
Ferger & Silva Company, advertising 
agency, Cincinnati, has joined tiie 
Ralph H. Jones Company, advertising 
agency of the same city. 
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RESULTS 


IN 


ADVERTISING 


A good salesman must dominate 
his interview with prospective 
buyers. By the same token, the 
value of newspaper advertising 
lies not so much in circulation 
claims, or pen and ink statistics, 
as it does in the respect and 
prestige the newspaper holds 
in its community. The Boston 
Transcript dominates the inter- 
view between buyer and seller 
and gives to all advertising in its 
columns a power of appeal that 
is recognized and valued by all 
national advertisers. 








The Transcript carries more classified advertis- 
ing than any other Boston daily, and is second 
to only one daily and Sunday paper combined. 
Defini e results are traceable in this department. 


Boston Evening Transcript 


Nationcl Advertising Representative 


Charles H. Eddy Company 


N2W YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 





























The Progress of the Knitted Under. 


wear Co-operative Advertising 


Campaign 


How a National Association of Manufacturers of Knitted Underwea 
Is Using Advertising 


By L. U. Lynt 


President, The Knit Goods Manufacturers of America, and 
President, Little Falls Mfg. Co. 


HE keynote of business today 

is progressiveness, and the As- 
sociated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers of America has continu- 
ally kept this in mind in all of its 
efforts for the betterment of the 
knit underwear industry. 

With over 75 per cent of the 
production of knitted underwear 
in the United States represented in 
the Association which we under- 
stood compares favorably with the 
representation in other associa- 
tions that have been advertisers 
for a number of years, it was de- 
cided that a co-operative publicity 
and advertising campaign to bring 
out the advantages of our product 
was a part of our work and would 
be of great selling assistance not 
only to ourselves but to our dis- 
tributors, the jobbers, and in turn 
theirs, the retail stores. 

It was no easy task to get or- 
ganized to carry out this plan, and 
it took hard work for the greater 
part of a year after it was adopted 
before we could put it in opera- 
tion. It was October, with only a 
few days in which to prepare ad- 
vertisements, when we made our 
start, and we were too late to se- 
cure space in many of the me- 
diums we wanted to use, so it was 
decided, in order to have our an- 
nouncements appear with the first 
seasonable weather, and to obtain, 
so far as possible, a national effect 
at practically the one time, to use 
the rotogravure sections of news- 
papers in the principal jobbing 
cities to reach the consumer. 
Slightly in advance of the appear- 
ance of these advertisements a 

From an address made before the Knit 


Buyers of the National Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association. 





direct-by-mail campaign was car 
ried on with jobbers, and also with 
the principal retailers throughout 
the country advising what would 
be done and when and urging th 
featuring of knitted underwear to 
obtain the fullest benefit. 


PROGRESS ALREADY EVIDENT 


As to results: While it is yet 
too “early to establish their full 


. value, we know that considerable 


progress has been made. It isn’t 
as if we were pushing a specialty 
or featuring a bargain through 
which immediate results could be 
gained in the mail, nor could we 
hope to teach the public so big 
and so broad a subject in a few 
months’ introductory lessons. 
Actually, however, we all experi- 
enced a more active demand, and 
the Association received a great 
many favorable comments from 
jobbers and retailers, and some 
advised us that they believed the 
advertising appearing in their 
cities had greatly stimulated their 
business. That very real and wide- 
spread interest has been aroused is 
shown by the fact that we re- 
ceived a large number of inqui- 
ries for the “27 Reasons” booklet, 
and these inquiries still continue 
to come in. A significant point is 
that most of these inquiries come 
from retailers, the very people we 
all want interested. 

One thing we found out: that 
many people do not know what 
knitted underwear is. The word 
“knit” or “knitted” doesn’t seem 
to convey to them that there is a 
difference between a knitted and 
a woven fabric, and it is our in- 
tention to devote some copy to 
(Continued on page 149) 
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Another Tie-up in the Subway— 


And similar tie-ups are occurring in street cars, newspapers and magy 
zines all over the country—calling attention to Decalcomanie Signs on 
the windows of retail stores. ; 

When manufacturers spend a great part of their advertising appro- 
priations pointing out “where” their products are on sale—they know 
full well that this will greatly increase customer traffic. 


“Good-Ad” Signs 
DECALCOMANIE 


that “Goes On Forever” 


have proved their effective, permanent and economical value to many 
leading advertisers. 


Send for actual Decalcomanie samples to try—also, for illus- 
trated literature and details of non-obligating, free sketch offer. 


We have some particularly interesting information for advertising agents 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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The States was the Bhs 


only New Orleans 
newspaper to gain advertising lineage 
in 1922. Both the Item and Times- 
Picayune lost. 


The reasons? Intensive circulation in New 
Orleans and the immediate trading area served 
by the New Orleans stores. Maximum produc- 
tiveness per dollar invested. Circulation, daily 
and Sunday, constantly increasing and as con- 
stantly adding to the value of the space cost. 


The record of the New Orleans States in gaining over a 
million lines in 1921 is probably unequalled in the South. 
It could not have happened had not the States unquestion- 
ably proved its power, its value, and its title to the Con- 
fidence and Contract of everyone wishing to sell New 


Orleans and vicinity. 


NEW ORLE 


Established 1879 — Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
ROBERT EWING, Publisher, New Orleans States, Shreveport Tis 
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A Gain of 


1095,652 


pee of “Advertising 
over i921 


Official figures compiled by Secretary, New Orleans Publishers Association 
Local Foreign Classified Total 
1922 6,316,869 803,045 1,088,034 8,207,948 
1921 5,774,965 648,663 688,468 7,112,096 
Gain 541,904 154,382 399,566 1,095,852 


S STATES 


tional Representatives: S. C. Beckwith, Special Agency, New York 
John M. Branham Company, Chicago 
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No. 9 of a Series 


Skilled ag 
Mechanics Buy the Best 


You don’t find cheap tools in a skilled 
mechanic’s kit. He buys only the best. 


And with an income of $2,500 or more 
the American mechanic can buy the buyers 
best for his family, his home. He has terial 


+. + ° rib i 
learned in his daily work the value of iy 
quality. , paige 

cesstu 


There are over 36,000 of these highly isfact 


e . . . and C 
trained mechanics in Popular Science a 


Monthly’s 250,000 A. B. C. Guaranteed “= 


Circulation. our i 


cover 


@ co-on 
Popular Science | 

MONTHLY 2 ph 
Advertise to Men through Men's Magazines) § ®": « 


agency 
Protect 
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simple explanation of knitted 
fa ric—what it is, how it is made, 

1 how it differs from fabrics of 
ot ier structure. 

{ am going to outline briefly our 
A-sociation’s plans for 1923. 

We are planning a drive in the 

ar future among manufacturers 

i knitted underwear to get addi- 
ional subscribers to our campaign, 

d starting in early spring con- 

mers nationally will be educated 

th interesting advertisements 

pointing out the “27 Reasons” why 
knit underwear should be worn 
the year round. We plan a sec- 
ondary campaign on retailers, urg- 
ing them to display knit under- 
wear prominently, so that they can 
get the immediate benefits of this 
advertising. We wiil furnish them 
with ready-made advertisements 
for local use in which will appear 
the slogan, “For protection health 
and fit wear underwear that’s 
knit,” so that their advertising and 
our own will be mutually strength- 
ened by still further repetition. 
We will furnish instruction books 
to clerks, so that they will be 
thoroughly familiar with the “27 
Reasons” which make knit under- 
wear the ideal underwear for men, 
women and children at all times. 
Poster stamps for use on letter- 
heads, billheads and stationery will 
be offered as well as practical 
suggestions for window displays, 
etc. A similar campaign by mail 
will be sent to you knit goods 
buyers, offering supplementary ma- 
terial at cost prices for your dis- 
tribution among retailers. 

In the firm belief that this cam- 
paign, as we go on, will be suc- 
cessful in bringing eminently sat- 
isfactory results both to ourselves 
and our distributors, we pian to 
reach through our advertisements 


in the newspapers, magazines, etc., - 


millions of consumers. It is also 
our intention to do our best to 
cover the retail field and gain its 
co-operation. 


Youthglo Preparations, Inc., New 
York, maker of Youthglo Facial Clay, 
has placed its account with the Seth 
Kamsler Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency. A newspaper and maga- 
zine campaign has been started. This 
is also handling the Tourist 
Guide. 


agency 
Protectine 
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Machinery Sales Analysis 
Shows World Distribution 


The increasing international recogni- 
tion of American mechanical genius is 
illustrated by foreign sales of machinery 
totaling four billions in the last decade, 
in contrast with one billion in the ten 
years preceding and $350,000,000 for 
the years 1891-1901. According to the 
“Trade Record” of the National City 
Bank of New York, the lean trade year 
of 1921 saw agricultural machinery, 
gas engines and the commercial as well 
as the passenger automobile exported to 
more than 75 countries and colonies. 
Cash registers, a recent factor in ex- 
ports, traveled to 60 countries. Adding 
machines, traction engines, sewing ma- 
typewriters went to 50, 
while locomotives which went to 35 
were ten countries below their 1920 
record. Metal working machinery, espe- 
cially recognized during the war, claims 
40 countries. Oil well machinery, in 
which we excel, and cream separators 
went to 30 countries, and air compress- 
ing and laundry machinery to a score. 
Elevators and elevator machinery, long 
popular here, were a requirement of 28 
countries in 1921. 
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Plans a Campaign in 
Agricultural Publications 


Agricultural publications will be 
used by the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, New York and Azusa, Cal., in 
its campagin to advertise Aero Brand 
Calcium Goanlie, a product used to 
combat ground squirrels in orchards 
and farms. This account has been 
placed with the Wm. A. Ingoldsby 
Company, Los Angeles advertising 
agency. 


Will Advertise Madison Square 
Garden Hall for Dances 


An advertising campaign to call 
public attention to the advantages of 
Madison; Square Garden Gymnasium 
Hall, New York, as a desirable place 
for holding dances and other social 
functions is being planned by 
MacLevy, under whose direction the 
gymnasium is operated. 


Central Cigar Appoints 
W. G. Stanton 


Willard G. Stanton has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Central Cigar Manufacturing Company, 
New York, manufacturer of ‘“Na- 
Bocklish.” “Manhattan” and “Elm” 
cigars. He formerly had been with the 
International Cigar Machinery Com- 
pany in a similar capacity. 


Seattle Agency Election 


William H. Horsley, secretary of the 
Izzard Company, Inc.,. Seattle adver- 
tising agency, has been _ elected 
secretary- treasurer of that agency. He 
succeeds Maree Chandler Rotch, trea- 
surer, resigned. 
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Selling and Service Problems in the 
Distribution of Specialties 


Practices of Electric Appliance Manufacturers Offer Suggestions fo: 
Other Fields 


By Donald Kirkland 


N perhaps no line of industry 

are the problems of distribut- 
ing, selling, service and advertis- 
ing more complex than in that of 
electrical household appliances. 
The field comprises an enormous 
range of articles of utility and 
luxury, from the small tumbler 
heating device to washing ma- 
chines and electric refrigerators; 
from articles that are established 
staples and sold much as dishpans 
and brooms to the newest inven- 
tions, unknown and _ untried, 
which require selling and dis- 


tributive methods of the most in- 
tensive kind. 

Because of this the methods 
which successful concerns have 
worked out and are using should 
be fruitful of suggestion, not only 


for those in the electrical indus- 
try, but for business men in other 
lines as well. Because of the 
extent and variety of the prob- 
lems it should be possible for a 
manufacturer of almost any line 
of product, new or old, seeking 
to determine channels of distri- 
bution, methods of handling ser- 
vice, plans of advertising co-opera- 
tion, to find a successful parallel 
in the household appliance busi- 
ness. 

This article, therefore, aims to 
review the current practices of a 
number of successful electrical 
appliance manufacturers, more 
particularly of the larger items 
usually classed as specialties, be- 
cause it is in connection with 
these that the major marketing 
problems arise. 

Underlying all problems in the 
marketing of mechanical devices. 
more especially of the larger type 
like washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, electric refrigerators, 
and so on, comes the basic prob- 
lem of providing for mechanical 
service. Indeed, this consideration 
is often such a serious one that 


it affects or determines the whole 
marketing system. Here, for ex- 
ample, is what the Kelvinator 
Sales Corporation of Detroit has 
to say about the question in con- 
nection with the sale of electric 
refrigerators for the home: 

“In our business the service 
problem is the most important of 
all. We are selling results in re- 
frigeration service, and if a man 
does not get just that, continu- 
ously and satisfactorily, he is not 
getting what he paid for. Inas- 
much as we are dealing with three 
widely separated principles—viz.. 
mechanical, electrical and chem- 
ical—we have a problem of in- 
stallation and service equaled by 
no other domestic electrical ap- 
pliance. 


SERVICE QUESTION IS PARAMOUNT 


“The result is that we are ex- 
ceedingly careful not only about 
the dealers we appoint but the 
new territory that we open up. 
One clause in our contract makes 
the contract inoperative until the 
dealer has sent in one of his me- 
chanics to be trained at our fac- 
tory. When the mechanic comes 
in we test him first for all-round 
mechanical ability, and if we don’t 
think he will make good we re- 
fuse to train him and send him 
back to the dealer. If he passcs 
this first test, we then give him 
a rigid course of instruction, and 
he stays here at the factory, :t 
the dealer’s expense, until such 
time as we can give him our ofii- 
cial O. K. and send him back to 
the dealer as a trained and com- 
petent Kelvinator installation man 

“Tf the dealer loses this man 
and has not others sufficiently 
trained to handle the service, his 
contract is inoperative until he 
has sent in another man to be 
trained and got him back O. K.’d. 
We insist rigidly upon this, and 
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Largest in the World 





EVENING ‘HERALD 


Made the Largest Advertising Gain in 
the World 1922 over 1921 


3,493,854 Lines 


All Other Los Angeles Evening Papers Lost 





Greatest Daily Circulation in the 
West 


Covers Los Angeles Completely 


155 out of every 200 homes in Los 
Angeles get The Evening Herald. The 
highest point of saturation reached by 
any daily newspaper in Western America. 





Representatives: 
H. W. MOLONEY, 604 Times Bldg., 
New York, N. Y 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., 401 Tower Bldg., 
6°-N. Michigan-Ave., Chicago, Ill 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, 710 Hearst Bldg., 


San Francisco, Calif 
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must insist upon it. Also we 
have never had any dealer sales- 
men and we refuse at least 90 
per’cent of all dealers who ask us 
for. territory today. 

“Past experience in this busi- 
ness, not only of our own, but of 
others, has proved the need for 
this slow and careful method of 
operation. The business has such 
a fascination that many go into 
it, and it has been conservatively 
estimated that $60,000,000 has al- 
ready been lost by companies that 


have gone into it only to fail.’ 


There are at least 300 companies 
that have started in the business, 
with capital of anywhere from 
$50,000 to $250,000 and have quit; 
and the rock on which they have 
been wrecked is this one of ser- 
vice and installation. 

“So serious has been the re- 
sult that the ‘industry has been 
given a black eye among users 
who have invested their money 
in refrigerator equipment and be- 
cause of lack of service failed to 
get results, and among dealers for 
similar reasons.” 

This represents perhaps one of 
the extreme cases, where the ser- 
vice factor is the most vital and 
exercises the greatest influence on 
the marketing scheme. 'Neverthe- 
less it.jg a problem that must be 
carefully’ handled. with any type 
of mechanical appliance, electrical 
or otherwise. It affects the type 
of: dealers selected, the question 
of exclusive representation, the 
extent and method of dealer co- 
operation. 

In the Kelvinator case the deal- 
ers are in a large majority of 
cases either electrical contractors 
or purely appliance retail stores. 
There also are a number of ex- 
clusive dealers—that is, those who 
have gone into the business of 
dealing in Kelvinators and_re- 
frigerators only. In addition 
there are a number of central 
stations, plumbers and building 
contractors who are representing 
the line, all well situated to han- 
dle the service and _ installation 
problem. 

In each case the agent has ex- 
clusive distribution for his terri- 
tory, “because,” says the Kelvi- 
nator company, “if we had three 
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or four men competing for the 
business in the same district we 
would inevitably make them lose 
their feeling of service responsi- 
bility; they would be disinclincd 
not only to service machines so.d 
by other dealers, but also tho-e 
sold before they came into tle 
territory.” 


THE QUESTION: OF TERRITORY 


The question of whether io 
award exclusive territory or not 
is often a troublesome one. In 
a°case like that just cited it is 
obviously a necessity from the 
standpoint of service. But in 
other cases it is necessary or de- 
sirable as well in order to get 
results in sales. 

The Laundryette Mfg. Co. of 
Cleveland, for example, sells its 
Laun-dry-ette washing machines 
through wholesale distributors 
each having exclusive agency in 
his territory. The wholesale dis- 
tributor in turn sells both at. retail 
himself, and resells to other retail 
dealers, making such arrange- 
ments with his dealers, exclusive 
or otherwise, as he prefers or as 
may be suited to the character of 
his territory. Usually, however, 
the exclusive plan is carried out 
with the retailer, he being pro- 
tected in his town, or in a large 
city, his section. In Detroit, for 
instance, there are about twenty 
retail dealers located at strategic 
points about the city. 

The wholesale distributors in 
this case comprise such organiza- 
tions as exclusive specialty or- 
ganizations ‘that. make a business 
of dealing in washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, ironing ma- 
chines, ranges and things of that 
‘character, and which operate out- 
side salesmen calling direct upon 
homes; regular electrical jobbers; 
large hardware jobbers having 
électrical specialty departments, 
such jobbers in turn selling to 
the regular retail trade. 

“The distributor,” says the 
Laundryette company, “will put 
more money, time and thouglit 
into the product when he has it 
exclusively. He will gamble on 
the future in the way of promo- 
tion, advertising and other activi- 

(Continued on page 157) 
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BUSINESS 
PAPERS 


dedicated to building 
better business in the 
industries they serve — 


backed by an editorial 
organization that is in- 
dustry-wide and encir- 
cles the globe — 


designed primarily to 
serve their readers, to 
give them helpful infor- 
mation promptly, with 
authenticity beyond dis- 
pute, presented attrac- 
tively — 





everyissue of each Pen- 
ton publication shows 
these principles crystal- 
lized to create reader 
interest — 


this reader interest sus- 
gests real sales possibil- 
ities to those selling in 
the markets covered by 
these business papers. 


THE PENTON 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Penton Building 


a 
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They Advanced Millions Wher 
Others Were Calling Loan 


HEN the financial storm broke 

in the fall of 1920, an American 

concern, making a world-famous 

line of dairy equipment, was 
doing a flourishing business. Suddenly, 
farmers stopped buying; dealers cancelled 
orders; and stocks accumulated in the 
warehouses. Something must be done— 
and done at once. 


The situation was frankly discussed with 
their bankers. These experienced financial 
men had the vision to see and the courage 
to act. They saw at once the wisdom of 
reinforcing the business with additional 
capital. Unhesitatingly, they advanced 
several million dollars at a time when 
loans were being called.on every hand. 
Fortified with ample resources, the 
Company made liberal terms to its dealers, 
maintained its sales force and contracted 
for the usual line of advertising. 


The year 1921 was a poor one, measured 
in sales volume. Yet no salesman was 
laid off; not a line of advertising was can- 
celled. Farmers were not buying, but they 
were reading and thinking and planning all 
the while. The brand name was being in- 
delibly stamped into their minds. 
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With the encouragement of their 
bankers, the executives of this Company 
determined to go steadily ahead. In spite 
of discouraging business conditions, the 
advertising for 1922 was increased. Soon, 
the seed of publicity, sown during months 
of depression, ripened into a profitable 
harvest. Farmers instinctively turned to 
the brand which they had seen persistently 
advertised. Sales increased steadily; the 
year 1922 showed a satisfactory profit. 


The prospects for 1923 are bright in- 
deed. The brand dominates its market. 
The world-wide sales organization is intact; 
once more the advertising will be increased. 


The logic of events has justified the 
bankers who loaned millions when others 
were calling loans. - 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN with its more 
than 850,000 subscribers, blankets the en- 
tire country. It is read alike by leading 
farmers and progressive dealers. Adver- 
tising placed in THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
helps to secure distribution and creates 
consumer demand. 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The Curtis Publishing Co., Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Country Gentleman The Saturday Evening Post The Ladies’ Home Journal 


i 
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ties which he would not feel free 
to do if he were not to derive 
the benefits.” ; 

The question of service is again 
present, but in a simpler form. 
“The dealer who sells the ma- 
chine takes care of the service on 
it, He is expected to carry spare 
parts.” Here the exclusive whole- 
sale distributor plays an impor- 
tant role, because he naturally is 
in position to carry an adequate 
stock of parts for quick shipment 
to retailers, and has the neces- 
sary incentive to do so. 

Should an exclusive distributor 
be required to guarantee a mini- 
mum volume of business? Laun- 
dryette answers on this point: 
“We do not require a guarantee. 
We have an understanding as to 
what ought to be done in a year, 
and if a distributor fails to reach 
that point he does not lose any- 
thing in the way of territory or 
compensation. We are, however, 
always with the distributor who 
in our judgment is not obtaining 
the volume he should, helping 
him in boosting his sales. 

“It is our experience that cer- 
tain distributors can make more 
money selling 2,000 machines a 
year than they could if you de- 
manded that they sell 3,000. In 
other words, the sale of the last 
thousand machines might involve 
so much resistance that the profit 
would be eaten up. Therefore, 
while a given territory might be 
made to produce 3,000, in such a 
case we would be satisfied with 
2,000 


“Furthermore, we aim to make 
our dealers’ turnover at least ten 
times a year, and for this reason 


our discounts on small quanti- 
ties are the same as on large. 
“Our plan of operation makes 
it possible for us to apply effec- 
tive selling and advertising co- 
operation. Our machine is en- 
tirely different from any other on 
the market—for this reason our 
national advertising, of which we 
do a considerable volume, is suc- 
cessful in drawing thousands of 
inquiries, which our distributors 
follow up personally. In many 
cases we have found distributors 
close as high as 50 per cent of 
the inquiries. 
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“We also grant a distributor a 
newspaper allowance of $4.50 per 
machine, with the distinct under- 
standing that he spends all of this 
money in newspaper advertising 
and renders us quarterly state- 
ments with proofs.” 


ANOTHER METHOD 


On the other- hand, Landers, 
Frary & Clark grant no exclu- 
sive agencies to distributors. This 
concern, of course, has a large 
line of hardware and appliances 
which are sold through jobbing 
channels and direct to certain de- 
partment stores and public service 
companies. Their specialties, like 
vacuum cleaners and washing ma- 
chines, are sold in the regular 
way, the same as their other prod- 
ucts are marketed. 

The non-exclusive method jin 
this case is a natural outgrowth 
of the business built up in selling 
through the conventional chan- 
nels; and it is possible to accom- 
plish satisfactory results fre- 
quently through regular jobbing 
channels without granting exclu- 
sive distributing agencies. The 
head of a large hardware jobbing 
house remarked to the writer re- 
cently that he never wanted the 
exclusive sale on any line, because 
exclusive representation usually 
involved obligations which he was 
unable and unwilling to meet, and 
he did not need the exclusive sale 
of a product to get the business 
in any event. This is the other 
side of the distributing mirror. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, how- 
ever, do have special sales co- 
operative plans for their larger 
specialties like washing machines 
and vacuum cleaners, in the way 
of store demonstrations and out- 
side soliciting campaigns. One 
plan in this connection is a special 
contract made for a four months’ 
period by which the dealer agrees 
to conduct continuous store dem- 
onstrations on Universal Electric 
Cleaners, actively solicit invita- 
tions for demonstrations in the 
home and make demonstrations 
there, and maintain a call-back 
service whereby within thirty days 
after each sale a return call is 
made to the home of the pur- 
chaser for the purpose of seeing 
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that the customer thoroughly un- 
derstands methods of oiling, ad- 
justing and emptying the dust 
bag; in return for which the com- 
pany pays the dealer $2 per 
cleaner upon completion of the 
stipulations. 

In the vacuum cleaner we find 
a product which is on the border- 
line between what might be called a 
staple article and a specialty. Large 
numbers are bought’ through 
regular retail channels in the reg- 
ulation retail way, but other large 
numbers are sold by specialty so- 
licitation. Accordingly we find 
the Pneuvac Company of Worces- 
ter, Mass., maker of the Sweeper 
Vac, selling through specialty 
sales agencies which operate re- 
sale crews, light and power com- 
panies which operate likewise, 
department stores, electrical con- 
tractors and dealers, and hard- 
ware stores. Biggest results, of 
course, are secured from those 
agencies operating resale crews, 
or outside salesmen. The com- 
pany, it will be observed, deals 
direct with retailers. 

“We give no exclusive agen- 
cies,” says this company, “except 
where the dealer operates an ag- 
gressive resale crew, of sufficient 
number to secure a satisfactory 
quota of sales. We have no set 
policy in this regard, but work 
rather to the end that each town 
should produce a certain volume 
and for that reason we consider 
each territory individually.” 

It is in the larger cities that 
the question of exclusive repre- 
sentation looms largest. In the 
small town a single dealer may 
afford adequate representation, but 
the large city is a different prob- 
lem—a single dealer may not pro- 
duce the volume the territory jus- 
tifies. The Pneuvac company 
says in this respect: 

“In the larger city, say of 300.- 
000 to 500,000, it is our aim to 
get into the central station when 
we can. If this is not possible, 
we aim to get representation in a 
good department store, and also 
to have a resale crew organiza- 
tion working independently of the 
store. But if a really aggressive 
resale organization is not avail- 
able we put our cleaner into every 
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good outlet we can _ secure.” 

The Hoover company has an 
interesting “resale” plan which is 
like the usual store demonstration 
scheme except that this is a per- 
manent demonstration. The com- 
pany puts demonstrators into the 
large department stores to catch 
the attention of visitors. The 
short-handled demonstrating ma- 
chine and the small, lint-covered 
carpet are a familiar sight to 
many readers. These resale men 
work on commission, making 
sales in the store, or getting leads 
which they afterward follow up 
outside. In a large department 
store there may be several of 
these men, located: at strategic 
points. There may be two men 
at the main entrance, for example, 
one to the right and one to the 
left, each with his demonstrating 
outfit; another two men likewise 
may be located at the right and 
left sides of the elevator on the 
house furnishings floor. They 
work independently of each other, 
and create hundreds of sales 
which would not otherwise be 
made. In one large store, for 
example, four men sold over 2,000 
machines in one year where the 
firm’s total vacuum cleaner busi- 
ness otherwise was only about 
300 machines. 

This resale service, as it is 
called, is not necessarily confined 
to any single store in a city. 
Since the more people the demon- 
strators can come in contact with, 
the more sales are made, the work 
being almost entirely creative, the 
question of exclusiveness of dis- 
tribution among the stores does 
not really enter into the proposi- 
tion seriously. 


Dealer Advertising by Example 


“Use ’em Yourself” 
“Use ’em yourself to sell ’em’”’ is the 


slogan advertised b the American 
Chain Company, ne., Bridgeport, 
Conn., in their trade paper campaign. 
Sincerity of selling argument is gained 
only by knowledge of a product and 
they therefore advise dealers to “adver: 
tise the fact that you not only sell 
Weed De Luxe Chains but you use ‘em 
yourself.” The point is made _ tha 
dealers have an unusual opportunity of 
educating the motoring public to a more 
intelligent use of chains by setting 3 
good example whenever the streets art 
slippery. 
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The Brandeis Store of Omaha, one of the 
largest mercantile establishments in the 
Middle West. 








Geo. Brandeis says: 


“Horace Greeley’s advice, ‘Go West, 
Young Man,’ still holds good, for 
the West, being the center of ‘hogs 
and hominy,’ feeds the world. This 
explains the splendid and ever- 
improving business conditions in 
this section.” 


The Brandeis Store placed 


41% 


of their 1922 lineage 
in the World-Herald 


44% 


of the total department store 
lineage in the three Omaha papers 
appeared in the World-Herald 


A of 200,000 and trading 
territory (40 miles) of 220,000 
ambitious, aspiring people with 
money to spend offers the Na- 
tional Manufacturer a wonderful 
field for the further distribution 
and sale of his product. 


Omaha World-Herald 


National Representatives: O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Chicago Advertising Council 
Holds Annual Elections 


W. Frank McClure, Western man- 
ager of Albert Frank & Company, was 
re-elected chairman of the Advertising 
Council of the Chicago Associatidn of 
Commerce at its annual meeting on 
January 18 at the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Homer J. ,Buckley of Buckley, 
Dement & Com ny and John H. Loge- 
man, outdoor advertising, were re-elected 
vice-chairmen. 

The following were elected members 
of the executive board for two years: 
W. Frank McClure, John Loge- 
man, Ernest I. Mitchell, Walter A. 
Strong, Henry Schott, Fenton Kelsey, 
C. A. Tupper, Burley B. Ayers, Stan- 
ley Clague, John A. Dickson, E. 3 
Parsons, W. Simpson, Carroll H. 
Sudler. For one year: Ben C. Pitts- 
ford, William E. Kier, and Julius Holl. 

Lynn Sumner, advertising man- 
ager of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools, spoke on “Making 
Advertising Pay the Advertiser.” ‘“Ad- 
vertising is still in its infancy, although 
we like to call it a profession,” he 
said. “It has happened over and over 
again that an advertiser has n ‘sold’ 
off? advertising by thinking only of 
space. I don’t care whether it’s a 
three-line classified ad or a full-page, 
your space is nothing more than an 
opportunity to tell the story of ser- 
vice.” 


W. _N. Bayless Made Vice- 
President of Associated Clubs 


W. N. Bayless, of the Powers-House 
Company, Cleveland advertising agency, 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
Associated Advertising Ciubs of the 
World, representing the Fifth District. 
Mr. Bayless succeeds Lynn W. Ellis, re- 
signed, of the Cleveland office of the 

K. McCann Company advertising 
agency. 


Bank Will Advertise in 
Country Weeklies 


An advertising campaign will be con- 
ducted in a number of weekly news- 
Repers in the farming territories of New 

and Pennsylvania by the New 
York & Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land 
Bank, New York. his campaign will 
be directed by Hewitt, Gannon & Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency, New 
ork. 


John Service, Inc., Appoints 
Louis V. Eytinge 


The John Service, Inc., direct-mail 
service, New York, has appointed Louis 
Victor Eytinge chief of its copy staff. 
Mr. Eytinge founded and was for two 
years editor of Postage. 


The Realart Studio, New York, has 
appointed Miss Frances R. Brown as 
manager of sales. 
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Lorain Oil Burner Tells Deal- 
ers of Its 1923 Advertising 


The “Lorain” high-speed oil burner 
will be advertised during January in 
fifteen publications with a total cir. 
culation of 4,000,000 copies, the Amer. 
ican Stove Company, t. Louis, tells 
its dealers. 

When the 1923 campaign is com 
leted, the company says that it will 
ave advertised its product in more 
than sixty publications with a combined 
circulation of nearly one hundred mil 
lion copies. 


E. & J. Burke Account for 
Frank Presbrey Company 


The American advertising account of 

Edward & John Burke, Limited, of 
Dublin, Ireland, Cantrell & Cochrane 
ginger ale, Perrier water, Gordon & 
Jilworth jams, Dr. Brush’s Kumyss 
etc., has been placed with the Frank 
Presbrey Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 


Food Account for Grandin- 
Dorrance-Sullivan 


Brand Brewing Company, Chi 
cago, has placed its account with the 
Chicaga office of Grandin-Dorrance 
Sullivan, Inc., advertising agency. New 
food’ specialties are to be marketed 


The 


Newspapers will be used starting in the 
Middle West in February. 


“La Primadora” Cigar Account 
for Kastor Agency 


Max Schwarz, New York, manufac 
of “La Primadora” cigars and 
Primanette” little cigars, has 

placed his advertising account with the 
New York office of The H. W.. Kastor 
& Sons Advertising Cempany, Inc, 
Chicago. 


Don Watts with Ferry-Hanl\ 
Agency at New Orleans 


Don Watts, with Watts 
Scott & Beutell. Inc., Atlanta adver 
tising agency, is now with the New 
Orleans office of the Ferry-Hanly Ad 
———— Company as account execu 
ive 


W. J. Baxter with Canadian 
Agency 


W. J. Baxter, 
manager of the 


recently 


recently advertising 

Ford Motor Company 
of Canada. Limited, has __ joined 
McConnell & Fergusson, Limited, a 
vertising agency, London, Ont. 


Thomas A. Baggs, vice-president 4 
The Arthur’ M. Crumrine Company 
Columbus, O., advertising agency, | 
now in charge of the New York office 
of that agency. 
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Since the days of Bunker 
Hill, New Englanders 
have repeatedly shown 
a liking for coming to 

ne ee : close grips with the 
Xe the problems that confronted them. 


orrance 
y. New We appreciate that attitude. It is the spirit which 
inspires our own efforts and governs our relations 
with the firms we serve. 


be ‘pastes 
RI; 


One client recently wrote this to a new advertiser who 
inquired about us: Of all the advertising agencies we 
ae have employed, Walter B. Snow and Staff alone have 
ars and spent our money as carefully as though it were their 
own.” Another client wrote: “They work with us 
as well as for us. They neither seek to dominate nor 
permit themselves to be dominated.” 


Hani If these comments are indicative of the type of service you are 
ant) seeking, if you think the conditions they indicate might result in 
ans your advertising being handled to better advantage, tell us when 


Watts, you can conveniently talk things over. 


If you’re not ready to talk at present but would like to know 
something more about us, send for copy of our booklet “—then 
go ahead.” It’s worth reading, both for what it tells you of us 
and as an aid in judging and comparing advertising agencies. 


WALTER B. SNOW AND STAFF 
Advertising 


Charter Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies 


60 HIGH BOSTON 
STREET MASS, 
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~ M®Call Street 
spends over Six 
Billions a year 


One-sixth of every manufacturer’s opportunity 
to do national business lies on McCall Street 


HE readers of McCall’s 

Magazine make twice as 
much money as all the people in 
New York City. 

Everybody thinks of New 
York as the largest collection of 
people in the world—but McCall 
Street is larger. 

Every day, over 20,000,000 
meals are served on McCall 
Street. 

What a huge market for food- 
stuffs! For instance, $1,000,000 
worth of sugar is bought by Mc- 
Call Street every week. Textiles 
and notions valued at $700,000,- 
000 are bought every year by the 
women of McCall Street for home 
dressmaking. More than _ . 
000,000 worth of new 
homes will be built on 
McCall Street this 
year—a fact of inter- { 
est to thousands of \ 
American manufac- 
turers who make 
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building materials, paints, heat- 
ing equipment, interior decora- 
tions, and furniture. 

McCall Street will buy 300,000 
new automobiles in 1923—and 
hundreds of millions’ worth of 
gasoline, oil, tires, and parts. 

Toilet goods, motion pictures, 
toys, books—everything that 
prosperous, intelligent people en- 
joy, or use, or eat, or wear—are 
bought by the people of McCall 
Street. 

McCall Street is richer even 
than Wall Street. Itis one of the 
biggest and most important 
factors in national business to- 
day. On the right is a partial list 


of the advertisers who are telling 


this vast market 
about their goods. 
They are underwrit- 
} ing their opportunity 
J on the most famous 
thoroughfare in the 
world. 


© 1921 The McCall Co. 


February issue 1,775,000 copies 


THE MCCALL COMPANY, 232-250 West 37th Street, New York City 


Chicago San Francisco 


Boston 


Atlanta Toronto 


MC CALL’S|N 


MAGAZINE 
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Some of the Advertisers in 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


\. Theo. Abbott & Co 
Acme Sales Co 
The Alabastine Company 
The Aladdin Co. 
Tie Alaska Freezer Co. 
Al mar Range & Heater Co. 
S. L. Allen & Co. (Flexible 
Flyers) 
» Aluminum Cooking 
* Utensil Co 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. 
American Cranberry Exch. 
American Hard Rubber Co. 
verican Kitchen Prod. Co. 
An erican Stove Company 
Amory, Browne & Co 
Apex Electrical Dist. Corp. 
Armand Compan 
Peearg a Cork company 
Aunt Jemima Mills C 
C harles Baez 
Baird-North Co. 
Geo. C. Batchelier & Co 
Bauer & Black 
Belding Bros. & Company 
Bellas Siess &C 
Bar tone Bias ‘a Fabric 


( 
Bisse cil Carpet Sweeper Co. 
The Bon Ami Company 
Boncilla ate ypc Ss 
bs Borden 
George Borgfeldt & Co. 
Boston Varnish Co. 
Brown Durrell Company 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co, 
ane Bryant 
Buti ilo Specialty C “eee 
W. Atlee Burpee Cc 
Burson Knitting C oimpany 
Fred Butterfield & € Inc. 
California Asso. Raisin C o. 
California Packing Corp 
Del Monte) 
California Peach & Fig 
(,rowers 
California Prune and Apri- 
cot Growers Association 
California a Growers 
Associati 
Joseph Caaneatl Company 
Wm. Campbell Co 
Carnation Milk Prod. Co. 
Carpenter-Morton Co. 
Channell Chemical “ - 
Cheesebrough ep fo 
Cc che :VECnaE Motor ompany 
ago Mail Order Co 
veland Metal Prod. Co. 
Co lee ate & Co 
A Collins Mfg. Co. 
Cor a um Company. Inc. 
Consolidated Sete >in Co. 
Corning Glass Works 
The Corticelli Silk Co. 


Cream of a Company 
Cudahy Packin > 

Old Dutch C a 
Daggett & pamape 
Dennison Mfg. 
Dr. Denton Tieapies Gar- 

ment Mills 

The Dingee & Conard 'Co. 
Dorothy Dodd Shoe Co. 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Co 
Eureka Vacuum C a Co. 


Fels & Co. (Fels Naphtha 


Soap 

Fine Stationery Mfrs. Assn. 

Florence Manufacturing Co. 

Forhan Co. 

Freeman Perfume Co. 

Genesee Pure Food Co. 

Gilpin Langdon & Co. 

Charles Gulden, Inc. 

Hallet, Davis & Co 

Hamilton Garment Co. 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 

Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
einz 

Peter Henderson & Co. 

The Hills Brothers Co. 

A. S. Hinds Co. 

The Charles E. Hires Co. 

Holeproof Hosiery Co. 

The Hoosier Mfg. Co. 

The poorer Suction Sweep- 


er Co. 
The Huenefeld Company 
The Hygienic Products Co. 
Ingersoll Redipoint Co., Inc. 
my ay! hae h Co., inc. 
Ivers & F of cteoe Co. 
The Aalivew Jergens Co. 
Joint Coffee Trade! Public ity 
Committee 
Johnson & Johnson 
S. C. Johnson & Son 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kehoge ot s Toasted Corn 
Fla 
Kirsch Mig. c comney 
B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
B. B. & R. Knight (Fruit of 
the Loom) 
Chas. B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
he Lamson Bros. 
Larkin Co., Inc. 
ames Lees & Sons Co. 
hn & Fink, Inc. 
Lever Bros. Co. (Lux) 
A. J. Lindemann & Hover- 


son Co. 
A. E. Little Co. 
Wm. H. Luden 


AND MANY OTHERS 


McCauley & Co., Inc. 
Mellin’s Food Company 
The Mennen Company 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Minute Tapioca Company 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Munsingwear Corporation 
National Biscuit Company 
Nestle’s Food Company 
North American Dye Corp. 
Northwestern Yeast Co. 
Oneida Community 
The Orinoka Mills 
Outing Shoe Company 
Pacific Coast Borax Co 
Pacific Mills 
Palmer Photoplay Corp. 
The Palmolive Company 
The Pepsodent Company 
Philipsborn’s 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co 

he Pom veian Co 
The Pond's Extract Co. 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
Price Flavoring Extract Co. 
The Proctor & Gamble Co. 
a." 2 Quaker Oats “weaned 

orset 

Recinal Chemical Co. 
Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Rubberset Company 
Rubens & Marble, 
Rumford Company 
John A. Salzer Seed Co. 
Salts Textile Co., Inc. 
Scranton Lace Co. 
The Sealpax Company 
Simmons Hardware Co. 

he Spool Cotton Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
The Standard Textile 

Products Co. 
Marietta Stanley Co. 
Frederick Stearns & Co. 
J. P. Stevens Company 
Stoneware Mfg. Company 
Swift & Company 
Treo Company, In 
United States Rubber Co. 
A. A. Vantine & C P Inc. 
H. E. Verran Co., In 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 

Vivaudou, Inc. 

Northam Warren 
The R. L. A gama Co. 
Weir Stove 
The Wiehe ‘Company 
Wildroot & Co., 
The Wan Ni cktond: “Sweet 


o. 
TheCharles WilliamsStores, 


nc. 
Woman's Institute of Do- 
mestic Arts and Sciences 


M©CALL’S 


MAGAZINE 
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Whats behind 
your goods ? 


WATCH MAKER once showed 
us through his factory. A fine plant; 
perfectly equipped, busy, prosperous- 


looking; with contented workers. 


“What do you think of my watch?” he 
asked. 


‘We don’t know anything about your 
watch yet,” we said. “It takes more than 
a building, and a lot of fine machinery, 
and good workers to make a good watch. 
When we get acquainted with you, we'll 
know whether your watch is good or not.” 


You see. Quality in the goods depends 
on the quality of the man back of the 
goods; they’re never better than he is. 





You know what's back of your goods. While 
you're using advertising to increase sales, it’s 
very easy to let the public know this vital fact, refere 
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Williams & Cunnyngham _ae! 
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Drug Chain 
Features Freshness 
of Goods 


N ANY of the _ preparations 
sold in drug stores de- 
teriorate with age. A drug chain 
by eliminating warehousing, 
ani taking advantage of large 
volume, sell such articles in a 
fresh condition. The Scholtz- 
Mutual Drug Co., of Colorado 
and California, is featuring in 
current Colorado newspaper ad- 
vertising the freshness of its 
goods, and the reason it can de- 
liver such freshness. “89.6 Per 
Cent of Our Goods Are Sold 
Every Nine Days” has been made 
a slogan. 

“Mutual Stores volume in sales 
has reached such proportions as to 
make the storage of merchandise 
entirely unnecessary,” a page 
advertisement announces. 

“Merchandise flows directly 
from manufacturers to our store 
shelves; there are no accumula- 
tions of reserve stocks to grow 
stale awaiting sale; no warehous- 
ing charges to add to the goods. 

“Freshness is measured by days 
and hours! 89.6 per cent of our 
goods are sold every nine days. 
Many goods come fresh from our 
own manufacturing laboratories 
daily, where over 200 products are 
made.” 

The page advertisement, quoting 
many prices, contains numerous 
references to freshness. 

Lime water is cited as a prod- 
uct which must be fresh, as it 
spoils very rapidly, throwing off 
carbonate of lime, which is in- 
soluble. Zinc ointment becomes 
rancid and gets an offensive odor 
when stocked too long. Solution 
of Argyrol is greatly weakened 
by light. Peroxide of Hydrogen 
after a short time forms sulphuric 
acid, gets sour, loses its oxygen. 
Bicarbonate of soda turns to 
carbonate and has a bitter taste if 
left long on dealer’s shelves. Face 
creams and lotions must be fresh 
to be good, as lotions sour and 
creams get hard with age. The 
drug chain sets forth in its adver- 
tising the consistent freshness of 
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its offerings of these various 
articles. 

Advertising addressed to men 
features the freshness of “smokes.” 
The company declares that 98 per 
cent of its stocks are sold every 
three days, and that Camels are 
received fresh every day. 

Introduction of the “fresh” ap- 
peal in this drug chain’s adver- 
tising followed the conclusion of a 
“warehouse closing” sale, in put- 
ting on which the company an- 
nounced it had made arrangements 
whereby goods in future would 
pass direct from manufacturers to 
stores. 


British Steamship Company 
Advertises Hunting Lore 


Copy is appearing in outdoor publica- 
tions to sell American sportsmen on 
hunting in Africa. It is signed by the 
Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., itd. 

The advertising is captioned, “Big 
Game Hunting in African eS 
and continues: 

“Come to Africa—the greatest hunt- 
ing ground on earth for all kinds of 
big game, lions, elephants, rhinos, leop- 
ards, buffalo, giraffes, deer and many 
other animals. 

“Our large, fast, express mail steam- 
ers sail every week from England to 
South and East Africa. 

“Ask for guide book giving informa- 
tion as to hunting grounds and neces- 
sary arrangements.” 


Advertising Is Increasing 
Wallpaper Sales 


In addressing the thirty-fifth annual 
convention of the Master Painters’ and 


Decorators’ Association of Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia, C. W. Cousens, a secre- 
tary of the Wallpaper Manufacturers of 
the United States, stated that advertis- 
ing has fostered a “wallpaper conscious- 
ness” among the public, and had greatly 
increased the demand for wallpapering. 


O. S. Bruck Made Advertising 
Director of Texas Newspapers 


O. S. Bruck has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of the Enterprise, the 
Journal, and the Sunday Enterprise, 
Beaumont, Texas, newspapers, Print- 
ERS’ Ink is informed by J. L. Mapes, 
vice-president and general manager of 
these newspapers. 


New York Advertising Women 
to Have Dinner 


The annual dinner-dance of the 
League of Advertising Women, New 
York, will be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, on March 20, 





Working for Standard Sizes of 
Food Containers 


Manufacturers, Distributors and Users of Containers of Many Varieties 
Start Surveys, under Guidance of Division of Simplified Practice 


(Special Washington Correspondence) 
HE ultimate elimination of 
excess sizes and varieties of 

food containers is the object of a 
project undertaken by the Division 
of Simplified Practice of the De- 
partment of Commerce. A _ two- 
day conference of nearly 200 rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers, 
distributors and users of metal, 
glass, paper, fibre and wood con- 
tainers was held in Washington at 
the Department of Commerce, 
January 16 and 17. A_ second 
meeting at which definite steps 
will be taken to simplify and help 
the food containers situation will 
take place within the next two 
months on the basis of the investi- 
gations to be conducted by the 
different industries. 

The committee on metal con- 
tainer simplification recommended 
the following programme to as- 
certain the possibilities of the 
simplification ‘of metal containers: 

That the committee communi- 
cate with each commodity packag- 
ing industry, through the secre- 
tary of its national organization, 
and request that it appoint a com- 
mittee to assemble all the data 
on the different sizes and styles of 
containers that are used in that 
particular industry with respect 
to certain type or types of com- 
modities that may be grouped to- 
gether. 

That the associations be re- 
quested to collaborate with their 
wholesale and retail merchandise 
associations and container manu- 
facturers in the matter of elimina- 
tion and simplification in size of 
containers. 

That each national association 
using metal containers be asked to 
appoint a member of a central 
committee representing all such 
associations and furnish to the 
central committee all data gath- 
ered by each commodity industry 
for the purpose of investigating 
the possibilities of still further 


elimination and simplification \y 
combination of the possibilities of 
the combined simplified schedule. 

S. E. M. Crocker, of the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Commerce, will 
have the direction of the activities 
in connection with metal contain- 
ers. H. A. Baker, of the Ameri- 
can Can Company, Chicago, is 
temporary chairman of the com- 
mittee. The other members are: 

J. P. Dowding, Armour & Co., 
Chicago; John P. Gordon, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Roy L. Davidson, 
National Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis; W. D. Bige- 
low, National Canners Association, 
Washington; J. QO. Holt, manager 
Eugene Fruit Canners Associa- 
tion, Eugene, Ore.; E. S. Marshall, 
representing the Virginia Can 
Company, United States Can Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Va.; George M. 
Armor, representing the American 
Spice Trade Association, New 
York City, and McCormich and 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; Robert A. 
Rouse, Continental Can Company, 
Baltimore; James F. Cole, Atlantic 
Can Company, Baltimore, and A. 
E. Ayres, National Wholesale 
Grocers Association. 

The representatives of the users 
and manufacturers of glass con- 
tainers appointed Judge I. G. 
Jennings, business manager of the 
Glass Container Association, New 
York, permanent chairman of 
their group with authority to ap- 
point a permanent secretary. The 
following resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas, as a result of a general 
conference held in Washington, January 
16, called by the Secretary of Com 
merce at the request of certain allied 
industries, the general conclusion was 
reached that it would be fitting and 
proper in the general interest of sim- 
plification to undertake a careful survey 
of the glass container situation; 

It was therefore resolved that a com- 
mittee of said interested industries be 
organized as a Committee on Simplifica- 
tion of Glass Containers; 

It was further resolved that the 
chairman of this committee be directed 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN 


Philadelphia 


Announces the appointment of 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 


TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


As Its Eastern Advertising Representative 


Representing: 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
THE BOSTON GLOBE 
THE BALTIMORE SUN 
THE CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 


Associated with Mr. Woodward 
will be 


MR. KURTZ WILSON 
and 
MR. P. J. SERAPHINE 


for many years with the Eastern office of 
THE NORTH AMERICAN 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
Philadelphia 


The Oldest Daily Newspaper in America 
Founded by BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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425,000 
Net Paid 
Circulation 


Our Mailing Clerk’s Report 
for the January 1, 1923, issue 
showed 426,505 net paid cir- 


culation, distributed as follows: 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

West Virginia 
Miscellaneous 


Total Net Paid 
Advertisers 
Adv. Agencies 
Exchanges and Comp... 2,320 
Sample Copies (Direct) 0 
Sample Copies (To Can- 
vassers) 
Files, Spoils, Etc 


Total Press Run 


Southern 
Ruralist 


Supreme in the South 
Rate $2 per Line 
ATLANTA, GA. 


666 


430,841 
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to prepare a basic form of question- 
naire for use in the assembling of data 
and information required for further 
ing the programme for simplification of 
glass containers, which questionna’re 
shall be promptly transmitted to 
executive officer of the representativ 
national associations, as well as to o1 
interested concerns, either independen‘|y 
by the chairman or through the’ estxb- 
lished associations, as the chairman may 
desire, engaged in the production an 
distribution of food products in glass 
with full explanation as to the reason 
actuating this meeting and the purposes 
which it is hoped may be accomplisl 
and with the request that informati 
covered by the several questionnai: 
be collated by the various association 
and submitted to the chairman uo: . 
committee with recommendations, af 
which either individual or general cor 
ferences will, at the discretion of th 
chairman, be called for further consid- 
eration of the problem and determi: 
tion upon future procedure. 

The representation and attend- 
ance in the glass containers scc- 
tion was as follows: 

National Preservers and Fruit 
Products Association — Marcus 
Blakemore, president, Louisville, 
Ky.; Daniel R. Forbes, Washing- 
ton, D, €.; M. GG. Clymer, St 
Louis, Mo., and George P. Wil- 
liams, Kansas City, Mo. Associa- 
tion of American Importers of 
Spanish Green Olives—Ralph B. 
Annis, secretary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers 
Association — Gordon M. Day, 
president, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Thomas J. Hickey, general coun- 
sel; Richard H. Bond, Baltimore, 
and Robert E. Heekin, Cincinnati. 
National Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation — Francis L. Whit- 
marsh, New York City. National 
Peanut Butter Manufacturers As- 
sociation — Walter J. Hirsch, 
president, Chicago. Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States— 
E. W. McCullough, Washington, 
D. C. American Hotel Associa- 
tion—A. Lincoln Scott, Chicago, 
and Herbert A. Dyer, New York 
City. H. J. Heinz Co—R. E. 
Cook, traffic manager, Pittsburgh. 
Glass Container Association — 
Judge I. G. Jennings, business 
manager, New York City; 
Brady, Wheeling, W. Va.; ; 
Doyle, Brooklyn, N. Y., and S. S. 
Cline, Philadelphia. 

The committee on simplification 
of wooden containers, of which 

(Continued on page 173) 
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Copy Wanted! 


@ That’s what “Mr. Printers’ Ink” says, and it seems like 
he’s saying it every few days—tennyrate ’twas only a few 
days ago that we sent him some. 


€ So we'll just ask him to tell you that 90,000 folks with 
“real money” to spend will be eagerly watching for your 
“copy” in the March number of the 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Eastern Representatives Mid-West Representatives 
Constantine & Jackson CHIC AGO Wheeler & Northrup 
7 West 16th St., New York 1340 Marquette Bidg., Chicago 
Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 910 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S., Newfoundland, Cuba, and other countries to 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 





The KNIT GOODS 


The Journals of the Knit Goods Trade 


Published monthly 
by 


Tue KNIT GOODS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
321 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Zhe Short Cut 


Cw Englan se 
Farm Trado 


Senate ty 


EW ENGLAND farming conditions are sound 
and satisfactory. Prospects for 1923 are fa- 
vorable. Farm buying power remains normal. 

The New England farm market—always dependable 
—deserves your strongest sales effort. 


For 18 consecutive years New England farm fami- 
lies have looked forward with keen interest to the 
Spring feature number of NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD— 


The Garden Annual 


Issued March 3, the 19th GARDEN ANNUAL of 
“Old Reliable’ NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 
will again inform, instruct and advise our more 
than 66,000 farm families “what to do—and how 
to do it.” 


New England farmers are buying liberally from 
HOMESTEAD advertisers. Three unsolicited testi- 
monials the last few days from advertisers in current 
issues all say THE HOMESTEAD is paying them 
better than any other farm paper used. 


A poultry advertiser says it 
“heads his list of 14 papers.” 


A dairy feed advertiser says ‘“‘it 
outpulls the rest of his list.” 


A seed advertiser says he knows 
“your subscribers read it from cover 
to cover as I do.” 
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This 1923 GARDEN ANNUAL issue will have 
the closest attention of the better type of New Eng- 
land farm families who prefer to buy from HOME- 
STEAD advertisers, because of their confidence in 
their fayorite. farm paper. 

Your advertisement in the 1923 GARDEN AN- 
NUAL may be used to bring you direct inquiries 
and orders, or to stimulate your dealers, and sup- 
port your distribution. This March 3 issue will 
have an unusually long life, as‘ our readers keep 
this feature number as a handy reference of “what 
to buy—and when to buy it.” 

The GARDEN ANNUAL has been paying adver- 
tisers for 18 years. The 19th will pay you. 

No advance in rates—45 cents a line, $6.30 an 
inch, $315 a page, 66,000 net paid. Forms close in 
Springfield February 24. Reserve your space early 
for this Spring feature number which “opens up” 
the New England Spring season. 





WaRREN A. Priest, Advertising Manager 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 





Witit1aM A. WHITNEY, Advertising Counsellor 


Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Ciroulations Agricultural Publishers Association 
New York: 456 Fourth Ave. Curoaco: 5 South Wabash Ave. 
J. W. Hastip, New York Manager J. Lewis Draper, Westefn Manager 
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23,481,724 | 


Lines Paid Advertising Carried 
by News League papers in 1922 


Gain over 1921—1,531,292 








National Lineage 3,240,546 











By The Dayton News 
14,240,046 


Gain over 1921—1,256,808 
Compared with Jan. More than other evening paper, 
1, 1920, when pres- 61 per cent 
ent rates became ef- , 

More than other 7-day paper 
fective, News League (morning), 80 per cent 
advertisers are now . 


receiving from 15 to National—1,852;900 


5) ye cnet genetes Gain over 1921—226,478 


service in the dailies 
More than other evening paper, 
and from 25 to 45 98 per cent 


per cent greater ser- 
More than other 7-day paper 
vice in the big Sun- (morning), 97 per cent 


day editions. ° 
By The Springfield News 
9,240,994 


Gain over 1921—274,484 


More than other 7-day paper 
(morning), 54 per cent 


Gain over 1921—116,186 
More than other 7-day paper 
(morning), 178 per cent 











Gains shown above are to be compared with big 
losses and insignificant gains by other Dayton and 
Springfield papers. The Dayton News carried ap- 
proximately as much space, both local and national, 
as all other Dayton papers combined. 


ess News League of Ohio 


New York—50 E. 42nd Street Members A. B. C. 


Chicago—76 W. Monroe St. 
Pactric Coast DAYTON NEWS 


A. J. NORRIS HILL CO. 
Hearst Bldg., San Francisco SPRINGFIELD NEWS Associ tie 
Manufact 
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4. L. Wilson, of the 4-One Box 
Makers Association, was chair- 
nati, reported its belief that the 
fod products manufacturers 
themselves are primarily con- 
erned in simplification and that 
the box manufacturer should 
merely stand ready to assist in 
glving any problem of practical 
container manufacture. It was 
agreed that an intelligent study 
should be made of the problem of 
the simplification of wooden boxes, 
and it was recommended to the 
manufacturers of all important 
products packed or shipped in 
woolen boxes that they assemble, 
through their respective trade as- 
sociations or otherwise, definite 
data covering the number of sizes 
and dimensions of each size and 
character and weight of contents 
of all wooden boxes used by them. 
This information is to be placed 
in the hands of a committee of 
each organization for the purpose 
of enabling that committee to de- 
termine, in co-operation with the 
Division of Simplified Practice, 
what eliminations and _ possible 
standardizations can reasonably 
be made in the interest of economy 
of production and distribution. 

All industries using wooden 
boxes are urged to furnish the in- 
formation called for, and it is 
suggested by the committee that 
the data be assembled particularly 
for all products reptesented by the 
following trade groups, the con- 
tainer manufacturers and_ the 
Wholesale Grocers Association 
acting in an advisory capacity: 

National Canners Association, 
National Preservers and Fruit 
Products Association, American 
Institute of Meat Packers, Na- 
tional Coffee Roasters Association, 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Association, National Wholesale 
Grocers Association, Sugar Refin- 
ets Group, Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers, Bakers Associa- 
tion, Cooking Fats and Oil Refin- 
ts Group, National Confectionery 
Manufacturers Association, Na- 
ional Association of Spice Grind- 
ers, Salt Producers Association, 
lavoring Extract Manufacturers 
Association, American Specialty 
Manufacturers Association, Choco- 
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At ‘ 


the movies 


there is only_ one 
place to lookK_2? 


IT 1S OUR PARTICULAR JOB 
70 MAKE THE FILM STORY 
OF A PRODUCT ORA BUSINESS 
SO DELIGHTFULLY ENTERTAINING 
THAT IT IS WELCOMED TO 
THE SCREENS OF THE COUNTRYS 
BEST PICTURE THEATRES 


BOSWORTH, DE FRENES 
& FELTON 
PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


WILKES: BARRE, PA. 





nat 
Jest detey-tes! 
Ret Woolies" 
Look It Up In... 


When a writer wants to know 
how to spell a difficult word, he 
looks it up in the dictionary. 

When a lawyer wants to verify 
a legal point, he looks it up in 
his law files. 

When a traveler wants to 
know what time his train leaves, 
he looks it up in the time table. 

When show folks want to 
know anything in the theatrical 
line, they look it up in 


The Billboard 











Member A. B. C, 


NEW YORK 
1493 BWAY..BRYANT 8470 
CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 


35 SO.DEARBORN! Z2SOPERA PL. 
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ATTENTION 
SALES & ADV. 
EXECUTIVES! 


READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION— 
—CATALOG OF 


450 


SALES 
CARTOONS 


A BOOK FULL OF SALES 
ACTION INSPIRATION — 450 
CARTOON PICTURE TALKS— 
SOLD IN ELECTRO FORM 
FOR SALES LITERATURE USE 
—A MOST COMPLETE SALES 
CARTOON SERVICE. 


PRICE $1.00 
TO BE CREDITED ON FIRST ORDER 


FRANK W. HOPKINS, INC. 
670 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO 














Simultaneous ! 


As regularly as the sun passes into the West 
The Daily Herald is delivered simultaneously 
in Gulfport and Biloxi. 


22 carriers in automobiles and on bicycles 
make delivery in these cities, as well as in 
Pass Christian, Long Beach, Mississippi City, 
Handsboro, Seymour and Ocean Springs ; 
thus putting The Herald into 3900 of the 
best homes in the principal cities of the 
Mississippi Coast. 


The Herald’s delivery system is probably 
the most extensive and expensive of any paper 
of like circulation in the Country. 


THE #% Dairy HERALD 
Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 
a a ee 
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late and Cocoa. Association and 
Tobacco Merchants Association. 

Included in the above list of in- 
dustries are a number that have 
already made considerable prog- 
ress along the lines of simplifica- 
tion, notably lye, milk, soap, and 
washing powder. 

Those present in the wooden 
box section of the Container Con- 
ference, which held its meeting 
January 17, were: J. D. Aber- 
crombie, New England Wholesale 
Grocers; G. R. Briggs, American 
Cranberry Exchange; J. P. Dow- 
ding, Armour and Company; T. 
I. Foster, 4-One Box Makers As- 
sociation; Alexander Furst, Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, Peoria, Ill.; L. McDavit, 
American Specialty Manufactur- 
ers, New York City; John W. 
Morey, National Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association; T. A. Potter, 
Quaker Oats Company; A. W. 
Schoepf, Procter & Gamble Co, 
Cincinnati; A.:L. Wilson, 4-One 
Box Makers Association and H. 
L. Pease, National Association of 
Box Manufacturers. 

Secretary Hoover, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, in ad- 
dressing the convention at the 
close of the sectional conferences, 
expressed approval of the progress 
and urged united efforts in the 
completion of the surveys recom- 
mended by the sections in their 
resolutions in advance of the sec- 
ond meeting at which definite steps 
are to be taken to more _intelli- 
gently and thoroughly work out 
the type and kind of containers 
which are of no particular use 
and that should be eliminated. 


Hardware Manufacturer to 
Extend Line 


The advertising of Vaughan & 
Bushnell Manufacturing Company, 
hardware manufacturers, Chicago, !s be 
ing handled by Paul Florian, Jr., Chi 
cago. The company, which has pre 
viously manufactured only hammers, § 
reparing to market a full line of 

races, planes, hatchets and hammers, 
and carpenters’ secondary tools. 


Roland Crane has joined the staff of 
Cole & Freer, Chicago magazine repre 
sentatives. He was formerly with 
Scientific American, and most recently 
has been with Macy & Klaner, Chicag®. 
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campaign is incomplete with- 1] Bae 

out printed matter,” said an official || eae 
Walnut 


of a large clock company the other _ 
day. “The right kind of printed ge 
matter—some call it direct mail—is ~~ 
the final force that makes customers 

out of prospects. It is the push that odverti 


identify 


sends them through the door into | created 


furnitur 


the store.” | six year 


And this clock company has pretty Taiva 
close to 100 percent dealer distri- domesti 


been es 


bution—they ought to know. seeciadl 


Rogers & Company have the organ- fart 
ization and the equipment—and we _— 
are using them both—for planning Prat 
and producing both complete and 
supplementary direct mail cam- a 

paigns. Besides that, we have the aa 


general 


training and the reputation for do- eampaig 
* 7 continue 
ing things better. allowed 
Are your prespects stopping at the ile 
door, or are you pushing them in? Wedgy 
Let’s talk it over. Ca 
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20th and Calumet 8th Ave. at 34th St. 
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Advertising Results Please 
Walnut Manufacturers 


W. H. Day of the Wood Mosaic 
Company, Louisville, was re-elected 
president of the American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association at the an- 
nual convention of this organization 
in Chicago last week. Alex Schmidt 
of the Kosse-Shoe-Schleyer Company, 
Cincinnati, was elected vice-president, 
Rodahaffer of the Penrod 
& Veneer Company, Kansas 
) Mo., was elected treasurer. 
George N. Lamb was re-elected secre- 
tary. Association officials and members 
expressed themselves as pleased with 
the progress made through advertising 
in building up the domestic market 
for walnut. Magazine and newspaper 
campaigns, together with direct-mail 
advertising, have taught consumers to 
identify walnut and have successfully 
created a steady demand for walnut 
furniture. The convention was told that 
six years ago 90 per cent of the Amer- 
ican walnut produced was for export. 
When foreign demand became no longer 
effective the manufacturers turned to 
co-operative advertising to develop the 
domestic field: A steady demand has 
been established at home, one of the 
association officials tells Printers’ INK, 
for dining-room, bedroom and living-room 
furniture of walnut, and the associa- 
tion plans to continue its advertising 
activities during 1923. 


Pratt & Lambert Broaden 
Campaign 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, mak- 
ers of varnish, enamel and auto fin- 
ishes, will add six farm papers and 
three architectural publications to their 
general magazine and trade journal 
campaign for 1923. The campaign will 
continue along the same general lines 
followed in 1922 with the exception 
of the farm papers in which “Effecto”’ 
auto finishes will be featured. 


Wedgwood Pottery Account to 
Carr & Columbia, Inc. 


Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Inc., New 
York, the American branch of the 
English house of Josiah Wedgwood & 
Sons, Ltd., has appointed Carr & 
Columbia, Inc., New York advertising 

to direct its advertising in which 
ory of Wedgwood pottery and 
a ‘t to be told. 


With “The Woman Citizen” 

Miss Adeline Snapp has succeeded 

Miss Justine De Peyster Adams as 
ising manager of The Woman 
. Miss Snapp formerly had been 
ogue. 


. E, T, Huntley has joined the 
rising staff of Hearst’s Interna- 
New York. He _ was formerly 
the John Budd Company,  pub- 
representatives, and Scientific 
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Publishers’ Co-operation 
puts added value in 
advertisers’ space 


136 Liberty St., New York 
Phone Rector 7880-1-2 
Cable Address ‘Flailad” 














Getting Student Trade 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 


If you want student 


trade tell us, or in- 
struct your agency to 
ask the “Collegiate.” 


Ask for Collegiate 











Salesmen, describing 
all our activities and 
listing all student 
papers. 


S. 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 5th Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Somewhere 

there is one* who 
is now second 

or third, or fourth 
in command 

in a large circulation 
department, who 
would like to be, 
and who is, 
capable of being 
in full command 
of the circulation 
department of a 
magazine of 
modest circulation. 
The opportunity is 
All that 
you may Say in 


unusual. 


your letter of 
application will 
come to us in 
confidence. 


Address “E. S.,” Box 256 
Care of Printers’ Ink 


*A young man or 
woman. 


a young 
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San Antonio and El Paso 
Advertise Their Attractions 


Campaigns are being conducted by the 
Chambers of Commerce of El Paso and 
San Antonio, Tex., in newspapers in 
which the advantages of these cities are 
advertised to the nation. The copy 
used in both campaigns appeals not only 
to the tourist but is aimed to attract 
permanent residents as well. 

An advertisement of the Chamber of 
Commerce of San Antonio is headed 
“San Antonio, the Winter Playground,” 
and tells of the old Spanish missions 
which are to be seen, and of the his. 
torical Alamo, cradle of Texas _ liberty, 

The advertisement of the El !’aso 
Chamber of Commerce, under the cap- 
tion “El Paso with Her Story of Sun- 
shine,” pictures a carefree Mexican 
leaning against a sign-post which says, 
“See Old Mexico. A ten-day stop over 
at El Paso on all railroad tickets.”’ The 
copy states ‘‘a welcome awaits you from 
the ‘Friendliest City in America,’ a title 
of which the 90,000 citizens of El l’aso 
are justly proud” and continues with a 
description of the city’s opportunities, 

Emphasis is placed in these advertise 
ments on the balmy climate and pleas. 
ant weather prevailing in both commu- 
nities and readers are requeste to 
write the respective Chambers of Com. 
merce for further information. 


——— 


Charleston Dry Cleaners 
Co-operate in Advertising 


Five dry cleaners of Charlestc: 
S. C., are purchasing newspaper aclver 
tising space to tell the people of their 
city something of the advantages of dry 

In connection with this ad 

a contest was recently con 
ducted in which the school children of 
Charleston were offered three prizes 
for an essay of not more than five 
hundred words on the advantages of 
dry cleaning and dyeing. 

The copy used urges the prospective 
customer to see herself as others see 
her. Different articles are featured in 
each piece of copy. On gloves, for ex. 
ample, the copy says, “Giving the glad 


your us your 
to be dry cleaned, for we make them 
look like new ones.” 


Carl Reimers Joins Grandin- 
Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc. 


Carl Reimers has joined the \ew 
York staff of Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivar 
Inc., advertising agency. Mr. Reimers 
was recently with Hoyt’s Service, New 
York advertising agency, and at one 
time general sales manager of the Stew: 
art Pieneuresh Corporation, New York 


Alexander F. Osborn, vice-president 
of Barton, Durstine & Osborn and 
Henry Oliver Smith, of the E. P. Rem 
ington Advertising Agency th 
Foster-Milburn Company of Buffalo 
have been elected directors of the Citi 
zens’ Trust Company of Buffalo 
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W.S.HILE Company 


Complete ADVERTISING Service 


oo = 
Research Posters 
4 chandising Plays | Trade Paper Copy 
agazines Window and Store Display | \i 
Fo endl Trade Nailing 


Painted Bulletins et 
DPS OP A AT 


8 West 40% St Yanderorift. Bide 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 























STANFORD BRIGGS INC. 
ADVERTISING ART 
392 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 
Layouts, designs, and IU- 
ustrations for every purpose 
in every practical technique. 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES OR 
BETTER STILL ASK US TO CALL 
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To -Make America Safe 
for Your Eyes 


narrative advertisement from my pen, for the Peter 
Meyer Optical Advisory and Publicity Service, in the 
January issue of Hearst’s International engaged attention from 


the Golden Gate to Hell Gate. 


While the Optical Journal and Review of Optometry devoted | 


over a page to shew why this advertisement is very bad, 
eminent oculists (physician eye-specialists) praised it. All of 
which is on the sunny side of the ledger. 


JAMES WALLEN 


“Persuasive 
Advertising Copy and Plans 


NEW YORK STUDY: STUDY: 
VANDERBILT HOTEL EAST AURORA’ NY 


Correspondence to East cAurora 
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How American Trade-Marks Fare 
in China 


Lack of Trade-Mark Law There Makes Protection Both Difficult and 
Expensive 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


{EvirorraL Note: The opinion has 
yen given frequently in recent years 
that China offers to American manufac- 
turers an especially favorable field for 
the sale of their products. With this 
opinion in mind it is felt that American 
manufacturers who may give considera- 
tion to China as a market for their 
goods would welcome the information 
set forth in the following article.] 


T= protection of American 
trade-marks in most foreign 
countries is a fairly simple matter, 
but when it comes to securing pro- 
tection in China, the situation is 
almost a hopeless one. 

There is no such thing as the 
doctrine of unfair competition in 
the Chinese law. Trade-marks are 
protected from infringement only 
under the theory of forgery of 
commercial signatures. Hence, 
there is 
colorable imitation of a_ trade- 
mark which is not sufficiently like 
the original to constitute a 
forgery. 

Fortunately, foreigners are not 
dependent upon Chinese laws for 
protection against the acts of 
Chinese, since practically all of the 
important powers have negotiated 
what are known as “extra-territori- 
ality” treaties with China. Under 
these treaties, subjects or citizens 
of the treaty powers who wish to 
sue a Chinese must take their 
claims up through their respective 
Consuls. The Consul usually sends 
a complaining dispatch to the 
proper Chinese official of the par- 
ticular section or district in which 
the infringement or other offense 
took place. This is answered and 
very often correspondence _ re- 


no remedy against a 


}sults which is not concluded for 


more than a year. Finally, how- 
ever. the culprit may be brought 
to trial and at the trial under the 
treaiy a representative of the com- 
plainant’s government is entitled to 
sit with the local magistrate but 
in actual practice this does not 


always occur for some reason or 
another and as the local magis- 
trates are still open to corruption, 
there is often a miscarriage of 
justice particularly where the de- 
fendant is influential. 

In one part of China, however, 
this state of affairs does not exist. 
This is in the International Settle- 
ment in Shanghai. Here there is 
a so-called Mixed Court composed 
of foreign assessors delegated or 
appointed by their respective Con- 
sular Officers. an American 
citizen wishes to sue a Chinese 
resident in the International Set- 
tlement, he files his case with the 
American Consulate there and in 
due time it is heard by one of the 
Consular officers sitting with a 
Chinese magistrate. Miscarriage 
of justice is the exception rather 
than the rule in this court and 
through it foreigners have been 
able to obtain some very success- 
ful verdicts for infringement of 
trade-marks. 

The law followed in the Mixed 
Court is a mixture of Chinese and 
domestic law. In the case of 
trade-mark infringement, if the 
infringement is so close as to 
come under the head of “forgery,” 
one may secure criminal punish- 
ment of the offender under the 
Chinese law. If, however, the in- 
fringement is merely a colorable 
imitation as the majority of them 
are, one must rely on our treaty 
with China for the protection of 
trade-marks. Under this treaty, 
the Chinese Government agrees 
“to issue by its proper authorities 
proclamations, having the force of 
law, forbidding all subjects of 
China infringing on, imitating or 
knowingly passing off an imita- 
tion of trade-mark belonging to 
citizens of the United States, 
which shall have been registered 
by the proper authorities of the 
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WANTED 
SALESMAN 


By old - established 


financial institution 


An _ old-established invest- 
ment house, the recognized 
leader in its line, will re- 
quire within the next thirty 
days the services of an un- 
usually high-calibered sales- 
man. 





The personnel of this or- 
ganization is of the highest 
and we want a man who 
can meet and maintain the 
standards we set. He should 
have all the necessary sales 


qualities, together with a 
successful record of sales- 


manship behind him. He 
should be 30 to 40 years 
old and earning now in ex- 
cess of $5,000 per year. 


The steady growth of 
our business necessitates 
our going outside of our 
own organization for this 
man. He will be given 
every opportunity to ad- 
vance into an executive or 
official capacity. 


Please write about your- 
self fully, selling yourself 
on paper, and an interview 
will be arranged with an of- 
ficer by appointment. 


Address “E. X.,” P.O. Box 822, 
City Hall’Station, New York City 
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United States at such offices as 
the Chinese Government will es- 
tablish for such purpose.” 

While China has not yet promul- 
gated a trade-mark law, it has 
provided for the registration of 
foreign trade-marks in accordance 
with the above and other similar 
treaties with foreign powers in 
the Customs Bureau at Tientsin 
and Shanghai. In order to protect 
an American trade-mark from in- 
fringement in China by Chinese, 
it must be registered in the Ameri- 
can Consulate and in the Chinese 
Customs Bureau’ at one of these 
places. While registration may 
be made at both places to good ad- 
vantage, only one registration is 
absolutely necessary. 

When the applicant for regis- 
tration so desires, he may under 
the treaty request the Chinese 
authorities to issue proclamations 
concerning the registration of the 
trade-mark and - forbidding in- 
fringement thereof. The issuance 
of these proclamations are of very 
great value, as they have the force 
of law and afford actual notice of 
one’s rights of a most unusual but 
effective nature. 

So much for infringement by 
Chinese. Suppose, however, an 
American trade-mark is infringed 
in China by Japanese products. 
How may one prevent the in- 
fringement at the source? Here 
again, extra-territoriality prevails 
and one must rely on our treaty 
with Japan covering trade-mark 
rights in China. Under _ this 
treaty, the American plaintiff must 
convict the Japanese infringer of 
infringement under the Japanese 
law. Under Japanese trade-mark 
law, prior registration is of far 
more value than prior use and if 
the Japanese infringer has taken 
the precaution to register the 
mark in his own country and the 
American owner has not, the lat- 
ter is helpless. The same situa- 
- applies where infringement is 

by a German, Portuguese or citi- 
zen or subject of any treaty power. 
They must be convicted under 
their own law with due regard to 
any special provisions of the re 
spective treaty. This means, 
therefore, that in order effectually 
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Sherwin-Williams Company’s 
First Advertisement in Canada 


HE first advertisement of the Sherwin- 

Williams Company of Canada appeared in 
HARDWARE AND METAL almost thirty years ago. 
They have been regular advertisers in HARDWARE 
AND METAL ever since, and the 1923 appropriation 
will exceed that of any previous year. 


na A 





Send for booklet entitled, “What the 
Canadian Hardware Trade Has to Say 
Regarding HARDWARE AND METAL.” 


MEMBER A.B.C. 3 MEMBER A.B.P., 
Canada’s National Hardware Weekly Since 1888 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 


| 
= 
= 





Boston Globe 
First 


The Boston Globe printed 12,807,632 
lines of paid advertising during 1922, lead- 
ing the second Boston paper by more than 
1,100,000 lines. (No special pages or edi- 
tions printed by Boston Globe.) 


Write Advertising Manager, Boston 
Globe, for information about the Boston 
territory. 


The Globe Should Be 
First on Your Boston List 
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THE TRIBUNE 


Dominates in Terre Haute, Indiana 


As is shown by the following figures on advertising for the year 1922 

as compiled by De Lisser Brothers, New York, Accountants for both i 
Terre Haute newspapers. carl . 
broug 
THE TRIBUN=’S LEAD IN THE TRIBUNE’S LEAD IN “ ec 
DAILY ADVERTISING SUNDAY ADVERTISING the tr 
6,539,359 Lines Tribune 2,281,980 Lines p Unite 
Second Paper. .6,019,124 Lines Second Paper. .2,152,317 Lines te 
520,235 Lines +. 129,663 Lines ff 0 this 








LINES IN 
LINES IN SEcoND TRIBUNE 
CLASSIFICATION TRIBUNE PAPER Leap 


Amusements and Theatres 468,803 439,871 28,932 
Automobile and Accessories 531,191 481,914 49,277 
Department Stores 2,200,794 2,167,046 33,748 ” 
Men’s Clothing and Fur- ’ 
nishings 607,158 499,057 -108,101 
Women’s Wear 717,599 612,094 105,505 
Financial, Banksand Brokers 156,415 157,661 alias 
Food and Groceries 580,653 460,160 120,493 .... Mpregiste 
Furniture 573,046 465,582 107,464 -. and in 
Hotels, Resorts and Res- Treaty 
taurants 18,911 9,929 8,982 .... gg irom | 
Jewelry, Silverware and lor ins 
Opticians 109,108 61,140 47,968 . oe. ppsimilar 
Legal and Public Notices. . 67,199 51,082 16,117 — - al 
Local Drug Stores 133,470 107,549 25,921. .... orge 
Musical Instruments 201,984 182,496 19,488 (| 
Proprietary and Medical. . 545,211 539,703 5,508 ee SEGRE 
Railroad and Steamship. . 49,354 56,635 aeener ; least 5 
170,679 115,260 55,419 ..+. [ments 
55,290 84,711 ee 7 origin 
All Other Classifications. . 984,001 1,035,495 ere . ers are 
CLASSIFIED 650,473 644,056 6,417 .... Paws 
LOCAL 6,767,163 6,247,119 520,044 Bh ae “a che 
FOREIGN 1,403,703 1,280,266 123,437. ....gu° I 


served 
8,821,339 8,171,441 649,898 .... BJapan 


mace 











. 
THE REASON—Fifty years a newspaper of prestige. = ti 
An evening paper in an evening reader field. charact 
Only home owned, home edited and home managed newspaper in § ™¢"tS: 
Terre Haute. oe 
Present net paid quality circulation over 24,000 daily with flat “ eS 
foreign rate of 6c per line. _ be 

A city circulation greater than one copy for every home in the city. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. LOGAN PAYNE PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles New York—Boston 
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to protect an American trade- 
mark for use in China, one must 
register it not only in China but 
in Japan, Germany, and in every 
country whose citizens or sub- 
jects are likely to infringe. When 
such registration cannot be ob- 
tained for any reason, the situa- 
tion immediately becomes pre- 
carious. For instance, the Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Company 
is recognized as proprietor of 
the trade-mark “Vaseline” in the 
United States, but in Japan, Ger- 
many, Spain, Latin America, 
France and elsewhere, its rights 
to this word have been denied on 
the ground that it is generic. In 
fact, the company’s rights to this 
word in England were only upheld 
by a divided Court. Consequently, 
the Chesebrough folks are help- 
less to prevent the indiscriminate 
use of this mark by Japanese, Ger- 
mans, etc., in China as well as in 
their native countries. 


THERE MAY BE TROUBLE FROM JAPAN 


Moreover, even when one has 
registered one’s mark in China 
and in the Patent Offices of all the 
Treaty Powers, one is not safe 
from infringement, for in Japan, 
for instance, the law is somewhat 
similar to that of China and if 
the infringement is merely a 
colorable one and not of the 
“forgery” type, it is very difficult 
if not impossible to secure a con- 
viction. It has been said that “at 
least 50 per cent of the infringe- 
ments in China are of Japanese 
origin and innocent Chinese deal- 
ers are very often made the cats- 
paws of fraudulent Nipponese 
merchants.” A representative of 
the British Government who 
served as Commercial Attaché in 
Japan for a number of years 
made the following remarks be- 
fore a parliamentary investigating 
committee with reference to the 
character -of Japanese infringe- 
ments: 

“There is the case where, al- 
though the mark is not imitated, 
the whole get-up is copied with a 
view to deceive. Those are the 
most common cases in Japan. 
Some Japanese in their attempts 
to develop their large export trade 
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HE selling organization that 
has put over 
BONCILLA 
VAN ESS 
BUNNY BAGS ° 
FALCON FLOUR 
HALL’S CANDIES 
and others 
in lowa and Nebraska, will con- 
sider other high-grade Grocery 
or Drug Accounts, not conflicting 
with those at present handled. 


Jobbing centers worked every 
30 and 60 days. Small towns 
covered by auto. We see them all. 
We Get Out and SELL the Lines 
to the Retail and Jobbing Trade 

That’s why our contracts have 
all been renewed for 1923. 

Write us concerning the pos- 
sibilities of YOUR product in 
lowa and Nebraska. 

WEIR SELLING and 
WAREHOUSE CO. 
2nd Floor Des Moines 
Republic Bldg. Iowa 


Reference, Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 
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To the Purchasing Agent of 


Advertising 
Ability 


An agency trained man seeks con- 
nection with agency or national 
advertiser. At present he is han- 
dling copy and contact on several 
national accounts. 

He writes clearly and convinc- 
ingly; and has the faculty of 
visualizing advertisements in an 
interesting way. 

He knows merchandising—partic- 
ularly automotive. He can lay out 
his own work—knows engraving, 
specifies type and buys art work. 
His ideas on salary are temperate. 
Upon request he will mail some 
rather convincing evidence of his 
ability to create productive adver- 
tising. Address 

““C. P.,’”? Box 254, care Printers’ Ink. 











WANTED 
Sales Manager 


Enterprising, live, wide-awake New 
York concern, one of the largest 
in their line marketing a nation- 
ally advertised product and adding 
a perfume and toilet goods line, 
selling its products through job- 
bers, department stores and the 
drug trade, wants a man, under 40, 
with executive ability, initiative, 
brains and vision, who can create 
plans and ideas that will increase 
our business and be able to get 
things done; one who can guide a 
sales force of about thirty men 
and to take occasional trips to 
handle unusual situations in clos- 
ing sales; must also have broad 
experience selling by mail. Sell 
yourself in your first letter, which 
will be confidential. Address 
“D. R.,” Box 255, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 





have secured samples from af 
over the world of goods that sel 
well, and they have copied 

as well as they can. They haye 
copied the design and get-up 
They are not as. clever as one 
would expect in designing ‘hej 
own patterns. They think ; 
much simpler to take a patter 
which is well known on the mar 
ket and get as near as possible to 
it. You would get a light blue 
paper with a large ‘S’ & ‘E’ on 
it, meaning the Shinano Export 
Company, but it would have 
‘Strawberry Jam’ on it, and the 
impression made on any person 
who could not read English would 
be that he was buying a British 
article. That is the most regular 
kind of unfair trading we have in 
Japan, and I do not know how 
we are going to stop it. They do 
not think it at all wrong. Public 
opinion does not see that there is 
anything wrong in it. 

“Then there is the case where, 
although the British mark is not 
imitated in the original Japanese 
registration, subsequent associated 
marks bring the Japanese mark 
nearer to the British mark. | 
ought to explain the case I have 
in view. Some of these pirates 
are extremely clever. They knowl 
they cannot get the mark regis- 
tered if it is too near the British 
mark which they want to copy, s0 
they put in something which is 
really quite different, and then 
gradually they register one after 
another associated mark until they 
get close to the thing. A case! 
was thinking of in particular was 
a perfume mark, where the British 
mark was a rather graceful lady 
in flowing robes. The Japanese 
registered that mark with the lady 
facing a different way playing an 
instrument. Then they turned her 
round where they wanted her, and 
she was still playing the instru 
ment. Then they gradually got 
her the same as in the other mark. 
If you pin the man down to the 
one mark which is near the British 
mark, he can always fall back on 
his original registration, and you 
have to buy up the whole scries 
of marks, 

“Then there is the case whiert 
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nouncement 


MaTLAck Price 
will contribute exclusively to 
The DOSTER.commencing with 
the January issue— 


All who have read his in 
teresting book Posters now 
in its second edition will 
recognize the value of 
Mx. Price's critical comments 
on current poster art as used 
in poster advertising — 


To those interested in the 
betterment of advertising art 
The DOSTER for 19235--- 
will prove a treasure house 
of constructive thought— 


Get ry | issue in 1923 and 


insure it ord a — 


Three dollars arly 
Students write for dsecialt 


THE POSTER 


307 So.Green St. 


pene & | , 1). 
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VERSHARP 


Attractive 
Continuous Display 


Multiplex all-steel window screens assure a continuous, 
attractive display that gets “preferred position” in the deal- 
er’s window. They are of beautifully enameled, permanent, 
light-steel construction and can be quickly refilled with new 
lithographed or printed sheets which tie up with your na- 
tional advertising. Made to order—portable, folding, easy 
to ship and handle. Used by many national advertisers. 
We cooperate with agencies and lithographers. Send for 
illustrated folder. 


MULTIPLEX Display Fixture Co. 
922 N. Tenth Street St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Multiplex 


ALI~STEEL WINDOW SCREENS ~ 
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there is no actual imitation of any 
known mark or get-up.... This 
label was taken off a dozen bottles 
of whiskey which was given by a 
Japanese to a friend of mine last 
Christmas. On this label there is 
‘Scotch Whisky’ with b 
Scotland,’ and ‘T S. & Co., dis- 
tillers,’ and on the top there is a 
sort of arms thing with the words 
‘Prepared from selected fruits.’ 
To any of us that is a ridiculous 
label. That does not infringe any 
particular trade-mark. .. . 


A CIGARETTE CASE 


“Then there is the case where a 
well-known British mark is used 
on goods of a different class from 
that on which the British mark is 
used. Players and Wills have a 
well-known mark on cigarettes. 
In Japan, they have copied the 
label exactly, but instead of using 
it on cigarettes they use it on 
sweetmeats, and the purchaser 
thinks it is a British mark. The 
mark itself is registered in a dif- 
ferent class, so that under the 
trade-marks law there is no pro- 
tection, 


“Then you have other cases of 


unfair competition. The Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce 
have had letters complaining of 
shirtings marked ‘Manchester.’ . 
Then there are other cases where 
they employ well-known quality 
numbers....In most of these 
cases, the goods, in addition to 
that, have ‘Made in Japan,’ so that 
it is really only deceiving the per- 
son who cannot read English. 
The ordinary person would see 
‘Made in Japan’ and would know 
the goods came from there.” 

A further interesting com- 
mentary on the situation by this 
same Commercial Attaché is must 
propos to American trade-mark 
owners: 

“We find that there are cases of 
pparently unjust treatment vis- 

vis the British manufacturer 
then a further examination re- 
eals that the British owner of the 
inark has failed to take the neces- 
ary steps to protect his interest; 
hat is to say, he has’ omitted to 
egister the mark. He is pre- 
pared to spend thousands of 
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Free Advice Is Costly 


Manufacturers of 
Trade Mark Products 
Should call a specialist 


The personal advisory ser- 
vices of a seasoned Marketing 
and Advertising Executive are 
available to a limited clientele. 
Confidential investigations of 
markets, national or local. 
Constructive analysis of Ad- 
vertising, Marketing and Sales 
plans now in operation, or de- 
veloping. Impartial advice 
and unbiased counsel, based 
on facts and findings, re your 
product. Consultation fee 
One Hundred Dollars. Yearly 
contract, special terms. Ad- 
visory Marketing Counsel, 
City Hall Station, Box No. 
110, New York City. 


He'll Pay His Own Salary 
out of the other salaries 
he will save you 


This man gets a better salary than 
many advertising managers, but costs 
his employers less, He is one of those 
rare individuals who has found it pays 
better to dig in and work, than to 
build up a big, expensive department 
to manage. 


He has written all copy—periodical, 
direct-mail, catalogue, sales letters, 
etc., and has done the other work of 
a department expending over $300,000 
annually, with only one assistant, a 
stenographer. And in addition he has 
found time to devote to the problems 
of sales management, 

















16 years of merchandising experience, 
9 with present employers. University 
graduate, A clear, virile writer with 
selling sense. He will be open for 
a new connection March Ist, due to 
conditions beyond the present em- 
ployers’ control. References from 
present and all previous employers. 


Address ‘‘T. J.,’’ Box 250 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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To Some New York 
Agency— — 


A young copy man with a 
successful record in gen- 
eral agency work on na- 
tional now 
open for connection. 


accounts is 


Has college education and sell- 
ing experience. Seeks an agency 
where copy counts and excep- 
tional service is given a few good 
publicity accounts. More par- 
ticular about opportunity than 
immediate big pay. Position 
must be in New York City. Best 


references. To arrange meeting. 


Address “F. T.,’”’ Box 257, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 








ADVERTISING MANAGER 
SEEKS CONNECTION 


9 years’ executive experience. 


Successful selling record as 
Advertising Manager of 
National Magazine. 

Analyst of sales problems. 


Planned and directed adver- 
tising campaigns. 

Built circulation of national 
magazine. 

Broad knowledge of publish- 
ing and promotion. 


An Advertising Manager who 
knows where and how to go 
after advertising and get it 
for a magazine, newspaper or 
weekly. 


Address “H. A.,” Box 259, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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pounds on advertising the mark, 
and he has forgotten to spend 1) 
or 15 pounds on registering it. 
That is because there are different 
departments in many firms; one 
department which looks after ad- 
vertising and another department 
which looks after trade-marks, 
and they forget about it.” 

From the foregoing, it will b< 
seen that the path of those who 
would cultivate the Chinese mar 
ket for a trade-marked product i; 
not a bed of roses but that 
reasonable preliminary expendi 
ture for adequate registration o| 
the trade-mark not only in China 
but particularly in foreign manu 
facturing countries where regis 
tration is paramount over use, and 
most of all in Japan, may avoid 
throwing a very heavy advertising 
appropriation to the winds. By 
“adequate registration,” I do not 
imply such trade-mark registra- 
tion as is usually considered ade- 
quate in the United States but 
separate registrations of every 
essential feature of the label or 
package in addition to the trade- 
mark, including a registration of 
the label as a whole. Mere regis- 
tration of the word trade-mark 
will not prevent the type of un- 
fair competition for which the un- 
scrupulous Japanese merchants 
are notorious. 


Electric Railway Industry 
Shows Improvement 


Over 15,000,000,000 passengers were 

carried by electric railways during 
1922, according to C. D. Emmons, 
resident of the American Electric 
ailway Association, which on figures 
presented by over one-third of the 
country’s mileage, reports that more 
persons rode on electric railways dur 
ing 1922 than the year before. 

Up to May, according to this report, 
there was a falling off in revenue pas 
sengers as compared with the year be 
fore, but since that time there has 
been a general increase. Net ope 
ating revenues increased 7.4 per cent 
in spite of the fact that gross revenue 
was off 2% per cent owing to tlie 
general fare reductions per passenge' 
from 7.49 cents to 7.33 cents. This 
increase was made possible through a 
decrease of 5.9 per cent in operating 
expenses. The operating ratio indicated 
a drop from 75.2 per cent to 72.4 per 
cent a continuation of the improved 
condition of the industry noted ore 
year ago. 
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: who | 412 Eighth Avenue 

| mar New York City, N. Y. 

luct is 

hat a 

pendi 

hee | TRUTH MAGAZINE offers a large and fer- 
ee. | tile field to national advertisers. 

sand ff || The subscribers of TRUTH MAGAZINE com- 
oo | prise a large class of intelligent, cultured and pros- 
. By perous home people. 

o not 

ristra- The subscription price of TRUTH MAGA- 
dhe wi ZINE is $3.00 per annum in advance. The maga- 
every zine is delivered regularly each month into the 
=e family home. 

a TRUTH MAGAZINE on January 1, 1923, 
gta | celebrates its Silver Jubilee, and during this period 
. | has existed on its subscription patronage alone. 
hants Reader confidence insures a profitable investment to 


the advertiser. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE has been a member of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations seven consecutive 
years. 


Copy received up to February 10th will be in 
time for insertion in the MARCH NUMBER. 


pe bh uefffe. 


President. 


EDWARD P. BOYCE JOSEPH P. SHEILS 
Eastern Advertising Office: Western Advertising Office: 
706 Emmet Building, 906 Boyce Building, 

New York, N. Y. Chicago, Tl. 
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This illustration is by 
Mr. Donald Ross, 
the well-known 
illustrator, whose work 
is available through 
this organization 
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More than a good 
introduction 


how many calls your salesmen make on the 
average, before they get to the right man? 
How long they wait outside ? 
How much of the “interview” is spent in introductory talk! 


DIRECT ADVERTISING 


should attend to the preliminaries for your salesmen and make 
them more valuable to you. 

Representatives competent to advise on the many questions 
connected with obtaining the best in lithographed and printed 
advertising material, will call on request. 


THE MUNRO & HARFORD CO. 


Manufacturing Lithographers & Color Printers 


Illustrated Literature for the Dealer and Consumer 
Pictorial Window Display; Direct Advertising Campaigns 


416422 WEST THIRTY’THIRD ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Do you know— 
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Two Questions That Are 
Worthy of Discussion 
Lours Fasran Bacuracu, Inc. 
Newton, Mass., Jan. 18, 1923. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I was very much interested in an 
article in your December 21 issue, 
“How to Pay Retail Salesmen; and 
Whether or Not to Quote Prices in the 
Window.” It would seem to me that a 
number of articles sent in by those 
who have had experience in the various 
methods of payment cf salesmen and 
saleswomen, would be interesting. 

We have also found that the pay- 
men! of a commission has a tendency to 
cause salespeople to oversell; on the 
‘ther hand, it creates an interest on 
their part to sell as much as they can, 
and it is quite a problem to know just 
how far a concern can go in this direc- 
tion 
The second question is one that has 
bothered us considerably in the past, 
that is, whether or not it is advisable 
to put the prices of photographs in the 

vease. People sometimes think 
our prices are higher than they 

are, and are often surprised to 
that they can get them for an 
amount well within their pocket-books. 

Our business would fall in the class 
of the Fifth Avenue commodity of 
which you speak, and as we désire to 


B give the best, that which appeals to 


people, we would not want to spoil 
this impression by putting prices in our 
showcase. Are people attracted to a 
shop after they have seen the prices of 
the articles, rather than take the trouble 
to go in the shop and ask about them? 
On the other hand, does the showing 
of prices tend to cheapen the shop 
that shows them, if not done to too 
great an extent? 

I should ped any opinion that 
you or any other readers may have on 
these questions. 

Louis Fasian Bacuracnu, INc., 


Lovis F. Bacuracu, 
President. 


Four New Accounts for Cleve- 
land Agency 


The Euclid Candy Company, Cleve- 

land, manufacturer of “Sweet Lover” 
candy; the Gerson-Stewart Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of ‘“Softasilk” 
liquid soap; the Akron Barrow Com- 
pany, kron, O., manufacturer of 
wheelbarrows, and the Cook Motor 
Company, Delaware, 0O., gasoline 
engines, have placed their accounts 
with the John S. King Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency. 


Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan 
Transfer J. H. Neebe 


Joseph H. Neebe. Western vice- 
president 0; Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, 
Inc., advettising agency, in charge of 
its Chicag> and South Bend offices, will 
on Febru 1 be transferred to the 
New Yor's headquarters of that agency. 
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Brooklyn to Work with New 
York Better Business Bureau 


The Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
under the auspices of the Advertisin 
Club of the Chamber on January 1 
appointed a committee to aid in fur- 
thering the work of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of New York City, Inc. 
feeling that it would prefer to aid 
the latter rather than create a bureau 
of its own, inasmuch as the Better 
Business Bureau has a | a ee ef- 
fective organization an has already 
devoted much attention to the activities 
of salesmen disposing of fraudulent 
securities in Brooklyn. ; 

Among the speakers were Lewis E. 
Pierson, chairman of the board of 
the Irving National Bank, and John 
|; Pulleyn, president of the Emigrant 
ndustrial Savings Bank, both mem- 
bers of the Bureau’s Advisory Council. 
William S. Irish, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Brooklyn and 
treasurer of the Chamber, presided at 
the meeting. Other speakers were 
Herbert F. Gunnison, publisher of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and H. J. Kenner, 
director of the Bureau. Mr. Pierson 
told of thirty-eight similar organizations 
now working in conjunction and of the 
part played by the National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. 


Skiing and Skating Contests 
Advertised 


The Brattleboro Outing Club, Brattle- 
boro, Vt., used space in Boston 
newspapers to advertise contests de- 
termining the Vermont Amateur Ski- 
Jumping Championship and_ Vermont 
Skating Championship. Prospective 
entrants were addressed. A small cut 
showed a man _ with skis in action. 
The Eastern U. S. ski-jump record 
made there last year was given and 
the — presence of the __ title-holder 
romised. The fastest skaters in New 
ngland were expected to enter and a 
large attendance of winter sports en- 
thusiasts was predicted according to the 
advertising. 


New Accounts for Allentown, 
Pa., Agency 


Hersh Brothers 


Company, 
ventilating, and _ roofing 
and contractors; Thomas 
Company, manufacturer of Thomas’ 
“Rub-It,” and the F. Raymond 
Furniture Company, all of Allentown, 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with the Fred Shankweiler Adver- 
tising Agency, Allentown, Pa. 


heating, 
engineers 
Medicine 


B. Kuppenheimer Reports 


Profit 

B. Kuppenheimer & Company, Inc., 
men’s clothing manufacturers, Chicago, 
reports a profit of $366,211 for 1922. 
Deductions have been made for all ex- 
penses, depreciation, interest on loans, 
and for bg men for doubtful ac- 
counts and Federal taxes. 
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is this 
YOUR Young Man? 


There’s a young man in Phila- 
delphia who wants to become con- 
nected with a publication that 
has real advertising to sell, like 
“Everybody’s,” “‘McClure’s,” ‘“‘Sat- 
urday Evening Post”; or with an 
advertising agency that offers 
real service, like N. W. Ayer, 
F. Wallis Armstrong, J. Walter 
Thompson. 

Briefly, his specifications are: 
24 years old; 3 years’ experience 
in the newspaper and advertis- 
ing business; part of the time as 
solicitor and again as promotion 
man, 1% years in publicity depart- 
ment of a large automobile manu- 
facturing company. 

He has written some copy; is 
thoroughly accustomed to meet- 
ing people (but isn’t what is 
generally known as a “smooth’’), 
and in a small way has been a 
successful developer. 

One man under whom he 
worked for eighteen months has 
written: “He has demonstrated 
his integrity, energy, persistence 
and loyalty to a degree that 
means much for the future.” And 
the publisher of a small daily: 
“He has the capability to make 
good in any line associated with 
the advertising department of a 
publication.” 

His present salary is $40 a week. 
He is willing to leave Philadelphia 
if necessary. 

The opportunity for which he 
is looking is an exceptional one; 
but he believes he is that kind 
of a young man. 

Address “E. P.,’”” Box 213, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 














Available for New York con- ~ 
nection about February 28th | 


Right Hand Man 


Somehard-worked Advertising 
Manager or Agency Executive 
will want this man for a wide- 
awake, adaptable assistant. 








Now in third year as copy- 
writer, copy chief, Asst. Adv. 
Mgr. of largest concern in field. 
University man, 28, Protest- 
ant, married. Salary $3200. 


For the 
whole A man on whom you can 
story depend for effective handling 


write of art work (has faculty of 
B. N., Box J producing eye-catching lay- 
253, P. L outs), production, copy, and 
4 important contacts. 
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Overcoming Diff- 
culties in Selling City 
Governments 


(Continued from page 8) 


In this class of advertising, we 
aim to employ as simple, dignified 
and effective layouts as Possible, 
with no undue striving for artistic 
effect which might distract the 
reader’s attention from the mes- 
sage. That message concerns it- 
self invariably, through as many 
different forms of words as may 
be used, with the one point which, 
experience has shown us, is always 
first in the mind of the conscien- 
tious city official: “How can our 
city obtain the utmost possible re- 
turn in service, for the taxpayers’ 
expenditure ?” 

We are very careful, in this 
type of advertising, to avoid con- 
fusing the reader’s mind with 
technicalities, of which he is apt 
to be a little distrustful. We con- 
centrate all our energies upon the 
emphasis of the lesson; that 
Worthington quality, Worthington 
experience, and Worthington ser- 
vice, will inevitably mean the 
greatest possible satisfaction to the 
taxpayer. 

On the other hand, our adver- 
tising in the technical journals, 
which are read by the ‘city engi- 
neers and the other technical ad- 
visers of the city officials, is of 
an entirely different type. Here 
we are talking to highly trained 
specialists, who speak and under- 
stand a language of their own; 
the same language that our own 
engineers speak and understand. 

Our copy .for these journals, 
therefore, is prepared by men who 
are themselves engineers. We 
make as free use as possible of 
cuts; each advertisement, indeed, 
as a rule forms one of a series, 
and each in turn consists simply 
of a detailed illustration of one 
of our line of pumps or other 
products, accompanied by tex! 
which points out, in the engineer's 
own language, what _ we have 
found to be especially strong and 
appealing features of our designs. 

It is obvious that the advertise- 
ments which we lay before the 
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30,000 farmers 
and their families 


will read the 


LIVE STOCK EDITION 


of the 


NEW FARMERS HOME JOURNAL 


The oldest, and now the only Farm Paper in Kentucky, will go to 
press Feb. 15, 1923 


If you want to get in touch with these farmers—26,000 of them 
are in Kentucky, too, and they are owners of farms and breeders of 
live stock and poultry—you can do so thoroughly and inexpensively by 
placing an advertisement in this issue. 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


($100,000,000.00) 


will be paid to the tobacco growers of Kentucky through the pool for 
their 1922 tobacco crop, with other conditions highly favorable. 

The Louisville Live Stock Exchange declares that 1922 marked the 
return of the live stock industry of the State to a normal and sound 
basis; Kentucky is steadily increasing its demands for purebred live 
stock of all kinds; the standard of live stock is being raised by farmers 
and breeders who have foreseen the position Kentucky would ulti- 
mately occupy; the possibilities of the State for fruit growing are being 
recognized; Kentucky is diversifying her crops; Kentucky farmers are 
wanting and buying live stock of every kind and there is an ever- 
increasing demand for everything that is used on a farm, from auto- 
mobiles to fertilizers, from up-to-date farm machinery to seeds, from 
light and power plants to vacuum cleaners and washing machines. 
Can you afford to ignore Kentucky in your advertising campaign? 


The 1923 Live Stock Edition will be the first special edition 
issued under the new management. It will be read by these 
farmers with unusual interest and will be preserved by them. 

















YOU WILL BE MISSING THE BEST “‘BUY” OF THE SEASON IF 
YOU DON’T BUY SPACE IN THE SPECIAL LIVE STOCK EDITION 
OF THE ONLY FARM PAPER PUBLISHED IN KENTUCKY. Write 
for advertising rates today. All advertising copy must reach us by 
February 10th. : 


The New Farmers Home Journal Co. 
220 South First Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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re ady NOV OW! 


Your competitors records , 
of 1922 Advertising 


Pear ao ae 


Each Advertisers Record shows details by 
months of magazines used, size of space, position and color. 
They cover 45 leadin "magazines which represent approximately 
95 % of the total expenditure in 72 national magazines ~ 


Records in the following classification at prices indicated. 


Advtg. Advertised. «7 Industrial Patent Attor. 
Agriculture Insurance Physical Culture ... 
Automobiles Jewelry, @tC. . cece Poultry 
Auto Utilities ...... 28 Machinery, etc. Real Estate ........ 
Bags, Trunks, etc.. Lubricants Book Publishers .... 
Cameras and ‘Optical General Merchandise Periodicals 

Goods 10 Department Stores. . Corres. Schools .... 25 
China and Glass... Medical Shoes 
Electrical Goods ... Miscellaneous ...... 2 Smoking Material... 
Financial Games, etc. .... Soaps 1 
Foods Mov. Pictures, etc. Sporting Goods 
Hair Goods ...... Musical Structural 2 
Hotels and Resorts. Novelties ... svn Dept. Store Goods.. 25 
House Furnishings... 15 gee Supplies noone Aue Towet Goods 2 
Household Utilities. 25 Transportation ..... 


Send your orders in at once to 
insure prompt delivery. 


PUBLISHERS INFORMATION BUREAU, 
INCORPORATED 


799 Broadway, New York City 
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city officials would only interest 
the city engineer mildly, if at all 
and that on the other hand the 
copy which the city engineer reads 
and studies carefully would only 
bewilder his superior. But we find 
that when the engineer and the 
oficial get together in conference, 
with one of them convinced that 
the Worthington design is what 
he wants in his new equipment, 
and the other convinced that 
Worthington service will save the 
city’s money, the result often is 
that the specifications are so 
drawn that a Worthington ma- 
chine will fit them. 

Above everything else that we 
have found out about advertising 
for city business, however, is the 
lesson that to be effective it must 
be continuous. There may be 
products which can effectively be 
sold to municipalities by sporadic, 
intensive campaigns in _ places 
where something big is on foot, 
but none of our manufacture is 
among them. There is something 
going on in our field all the time, 
and as soon as one piece of new 


equipment has been bought and 
installed, another municipality is 
always ready to purchase some- 
thing else. 

At this moment, in any one of 
hundreds of cities, there is, some- 
where, an unassuming young fel- 


low hunched over a drawing 
board, at work on _ something 
which, a year, or two, or even 
three years hence, will take form 
as a new pump, or a new oil 
engine or air compressor, in the 
lighting plant or the water 
works. That young man, and his 
superior, and the members of his 
city council, must never be allowed 
to forget, through all those three 
years, that Worthingten supplies 
the machine he wants to buy. 

Our advertising policy is neces- 
sarily directed from our main 
offices in New York, but in our 
national selling organizations we 
have gradually veered around to 
the opposite policy. In the earlier 
years of our business, all nego- 
tiations with city governments 
throughout the United States were 
conducted and concluded from 
New York, with the exception of 
a few cases where local firms 
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WitiiAm: H- Jackson 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
CONSULTANT 
STUDIO 
43 PROSPECT AVENUE 
MT. VERNON 
N.Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
220 W. 42D ST. BRYANT OOIO 


ROOM 515 
oor 


My booklet, “The Advantage of the 
Layout’ tells my story to executives 




















SALESMEN 


Service 


For Business and 

Professional Men. 
Scicttitinn different and original 
If you are used to earning $500 or 
more monthly on commission 
basis, we have the ammunition. 


SERVICE-SYSTEM 
16-22 Lawrence Street 
Newark, N. J, 








ADVERTISING AND 
PUBLICITY MANAGER 
WANTED 


We want a man who can 
Write Copy 
Buy Space 
Buy Paper and Printing 
Edit House Organ and Catalog 
Produce Dealer Helps 
Apply in writing for interview, 
giving full particulars, includ- 
ing experience and salary. 
Address “G. W.,” Box 258, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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Advertising director 


All round, capable man. Thoroly 
experienced in planning and mer- 
chandising national advertising. 

KNOWS poster, magazine, news- 
paper, street car, direct-by-mail 
publicity—how to plan or buy win- 
dow and store displays that SELL. 

A valuable producer for pro- 
gressive manufacturing firm. At 
present identified with an out- 
standing success. 

Address “J. B.,” Box 260, Print- 
ERS’ INK, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Available after February 15th 





Space Salesman for 


New England 


We want a man, preferably one 
who is living in the territory, who 
is now actively and successfully 
selling industrial advertising 
space, to represent an established 
monthly. This will be a good 
connection for the man who 
qualifies. Make your letter more 
than a request for an interview 
—tell us why you ought to have 
the job. 
Address ‘““W. K.,”’ Box 251 
Care of Printers’ Ink 








WANT TO REACH 
CLEVELAND HOMES? 


In 4 hours, each week, 167,- 
000 Shopping News copies go 
into as many homes. e oc- 
casionally take similar dis- 
tributions for high grade 
national advertisers at rea- 
sonable rates. Inquiries and 
close investigation invited. 
Address Circulation Manager 

Cleveland Shopping News 
626 Huron Rd., Cleveland, O. 
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ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 
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PAPERS 


@BPUBLISHERS REPRESENTATIVES a 
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acted as our agents. But the very 
great importance, in this field, of 
a thorough acquaintance with 
local conditions, and of the per- 
sonal element’ generally, has 
caused us to adopt a different 
system. 

At the present time we main- 
tain twenty-four branch offices 
throughout the United States, and 
the manager of each of these 
offices is'in charge of all negotia- 
tions with municipalities within 
his territory, reporting actual quo- 
tations made by him to the mana- 
ger of the appropriate department 
in New 

The branch office manager, of 
course, is supplied with all pos- 
sible useful information by the 
New York headquarters, but he 
also maintains his own sources of 
information, and they are natural- 
ly much more thorough, prompt 
and direct than we could possibly 
maintain for him. 

From each branch office, more- 
over, our salesmen are constantly 
on the move, journeying from city 
to city throughout their territory. 
It is their business to make 
friends, to know everything that 
is going on in each city, to be 
helpful wherever they can, with- 
out attempting to interfere unin- 
vited in local problems, and con- 
stantly to broaden their circle of 
acquaintances and their sources of 
information. 

It has often happened that the 
initial push that ultimately led to 
a big purchase of new equipment, 
on the part of a good-sized city, 
came from some humble fellow in 
dirty overalls, down in the engine 
or boiler-room, who had made w 
his mind that the old machinery 
was hopelessly worn out and in- 
adequate, and who finally  suc- 
ceeded in convincing his immediate 
superior, and through him_ the 
whole city council, that something 
would have to be done about it 
That man has often been ow 
friend, and we make it our busi- 
ness to prove ourselves worthy o/ 
the confidence he reposes in uw: 


Florence Odell, formerly in charg 
of advertising for the Austin Machinery 
Company, Chicago, has joined the staf 
of Estey & Company, Chicago advertis 
ing agency. 
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the Appointment of 


we main- 
sh offices 


tates, and Louis Victor Eytinge 


of these 


11 negotia- As Chief of Copy Staff 


es within 
ctual quo- 
the mana- 


epartment Brrankly Folks: 


nager, off That’s the way the ordinary announcement might have been 
phrased, but this is so extraordinary an event that I want to remind 
you of some things that Eytinge has done— 











e natural- His famous paper, “Giving Letters Life and Decent 

, prompt Dress,” read at the Toronto Convention of the A.A.C.W., 

1 possibly has been reprinted in more editions than any other 
similar business document— 

ce, more- ‘ , — . 

constantly He has written more than ninety authoritative magazine 

from city articles upon better letters— 

nego He won the “Making Letters Pay” Cup at St. Louis— 

hing that He planned, managed and wrote most of the campaign 

ty, to be that took America’s largest direct-mail trophy, the Acorn 

an, with- Cup, across the line to Canada— 

ere unin- 

and con- A set of his collection letters broke all world records— 


circle of 


ources of He founded 2nd was for two years Editor of “POSTAGE,” 


the first magazine of business letters and direct ad- 
vertising— 


He was the pioneer in the humanizing of letters— 


And he’s full of enthusiasm for the ideals of The John 
Service, its patented PRESSWRITTEN letters which 
are the equals of personal typing, and this opportunity 
of serving YOUR business resultfully. 


So, too, with all of us here. 
Yours for better letters, 


Joun B. RuFFALo, President 


The John Service, Inc. 
79 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Lergest producers of PERSONALIZED 
letters im the country 


P. S—SURELY, we'll be 
delighted to cooperate 
> advertis with your Agency. 
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hie You Getting YourShare 
of Businessin New England? 


Maximum calls at a minimum cost is one of the 
greatest factors in marketing in New England. 
New England is one of the most easily traversed 
territories in the country. 

Its cities are closely knit—more calls per day for 
your salesmen. 

A compact territory like New England means short 
railroad jumps—a nominal expense for traveling. It 
also means that salesmen living in New England can 
spend their week ends at home—a reduction in hotel 
expenses. 

Jobbing centers are smh so that there can be no 
delays in distributing your merchandise to dealers. 


This entire market can be covered through one 
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medium—The Home Daily Newspapers of New 


England. 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation. 16,132 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. & Mencunr 
Daily Circulation 31,489 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 20, 079 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 52, S52 F. iG, 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,000 


TELEGRAM 


WORCESTER, MASS.  Gazerre 
Daily Circulation 73,957 A. B. 


Population 179,754, with suburbs 350, 000 


PAWTUCKET , R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,911 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000. 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45, 229 A .B.C.—-3e copy 
Pepulation 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir., 34,427 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,00) 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (&vening 
Daily Cir. over 10,829 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,00) 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 26,294 P. O. 
Member A, B. C. 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,00) 


BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPR'} 
Daily Circulation 21,219 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 67,000, with suburbs 100,00 


MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 
Daily Circulation 6,699 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 37,739, with suburbs 60,00) 


BURLINGTON, VT.., gg PRESS 
Daily Circulation il, 459 P 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,00! 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation 10, 660 A. B. 
Population 41,029, with suburbs 518 an 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS het 
named is a power in its home com 
munity. 
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Advertising Men Hold Winter 
Golf Tournament 


The championship of the annual 
tournament a the Winter Golf League 
oi Advertising Interests was won by 
T. Russell Brown, of Montclair, |) ae © 
who defeated George C. Dutton, Bos- 
ton, 4 an ‘ 

The tournament, which was_ played 
at Pinehurst, N. C., started on January 
13 and continued for eight days. Six 
sixteens were entered in the champion- 
ship match and 127 men and women 
members of the league were active par- 
ticipants in the tournament. y 

In the semi-finals Mr. Brown defeated 

Murray Purves, Boston, last year’s 
‘lampion, winning by 3 and 2, and 
Ir. Patton came through to the finals 
t the expense of B. V. Covert, Lock- 
ort, N. Y., with the same score. 

The summaries of the final round 

re: 

Championship sixteen (played from 
scratch) T. Russell Brown defeated 
George C. Dutton, 4 and 3 

Second sixteen—Duncan N. Stewart 
efeated M. C. Meigs, 3 and 2. 

Third sixteen—Charles C. Sherman 
efeated G. H. Leigh, 2 and 1. 

Fourth sixteen—Julius Mathews de- 
feated Charles W. Yates, 1 up. 

Fifth sixteen—Clarence Cone defeated 

K. Strassman, 4 and 3. 

Sixth sixteen—W. R. Jenkins defeated 
B. Lester Tyrrel, 3 and 1. 

The women’s championship was won 
by Mrs. J. H. Wright, who defeated 
Mrs. Charles Ronalds, 1 up. 

Elict D. Moote and C. A. Speakman 
won a four-ball best-ball handicap with 
a net of 68. 

A banquet and the annual election of 
officers took place during the tourna- 
ment. C. A. Speakman, vice-president 
of the American Lithographic Company, 
New York, was elected president to 
succeed Roy S. Durstine, of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. The other 
officers are: Guy C. Pierce, Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Chicago, vice-president; 
Eliot D. Moore, president, Moore Press, 
Inc., New York, secretary, and M. C. 
Meigs, Chicago American, treasurer. 


Sales of McCrory Stores 


The McCrory Stores Corporation re- 
ports sales for December of $2,967,748, 
compared with $2,430,298 for the cor- 
responding month of 1921. Sales for 
1922 were $17,122,989, an 18.86 per 
cent increase over the 1921 sales total 
of $14,406,403. 


Norwalk “Hour” Appoints 
George B. David Co. 


_The George B. David Company, New 
York, has been appointed Eastern and 
Western national advertising represen- 
tative of the Norwalk, Conn., Hour. 


Warner Bates, recently advertising 
imager for the H-O Company, Buf- 
lo, manufacturer of “H-O” oat food 
and “Force” wheat flakes, etc., has 
started a trade news service at Buffalo. 
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TODAY! 


at three cents per copy 
(Portland’s only three cent 
daily) the Express has the 
largest circulation in its 
history ! 


Largest Circulation of 
Any Maine Daily! 
By comparison of census number 
of Portland families with Express 
paid City Circulation it is esti- 
mated that the Express is taken 
in 15 of every 16 Portland homes. 


“A truly Remarkable Coverage!” 


Portland Express 


Portland’s Only Evening Paper 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 





Paper Boxes 


for Canada 
Made in Canada” 


Your satisfaction is 
assured in our: 
—Capacity 
—Equipment 
and intent to please 
you. 


RUDD PAPER BOX 
COMPANY, Limited 
W. P. Bennett, Pres. 
374 Richmond St., West 


Toronto, Canada 
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The Abercrom- 
Torrid bie & — Com- 
pany, the sport- 
Selling ing goods store, 
had a piece of advertising copy in 
the New York newspapers recent- 
ly from which we believe a vital 
commercial principle may be 
gleaned. The following is the 
paragraph in that advertisement 
from which we draw our text: 

“Panama hats and ski mittens— 
pongee suits and mackinaws— 
snowshoes and white buck Ox- 
fords—polar sleeping suits and 
mosquito proof tents, are being 
sold side by side here ‘where the 
blazed trail crosses the boule- 
vard,.’” 

Side by side in the same store 
merchandise suitable for the frigid 
North and for the torrid South is 
selling. Why? Simply because 
the store was prepared to meet 
this divergent demand and through 
advertising made known its ability 
to meet it. 
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Sometimes we are inclined to 
believe that merchandising is be 
ing made so scientific that we ar 
forgetting the real and primar, 
purpose of a mercantile establish 
ment. That purpose is to handle 
the goods that its customers want 
Despite the admitted success o 
the department store, we believ« 
the specialty store better caters tc 
the regular wants of the consume: 
than does the department store. In 
trying to maintain a rapid rate o! 
turnover, the department stor: 
forgets that its first duty is to 
maintain its stock. It devotes toc 
much attention to cleaning out 
stocks, to rectifying buyers’ mis 
takes and not enough attention to 
satisfying the current needs of its 
customers. 

On the third day of January, 
this year, a woman went to a half 
dozen New York department 
stores, trying to buy a pair of 
woolen stockings to go _ with 
knickerbockers. She could not 
get them in any of these places. 
She was told that the season was 
over, and that the stores were 
then featuring merchandise for 
the Southern winter resorts and 
for spring. Later she was able to 
get the very stockings she wanted 
without any trouble, at a specialty 
store. 

The idea of a store having its 
winter merchandise cleaned out by 
the third of January is absurd. 
By that date the winter has scarce- 
ly started. To be sure, winter 
tourist trade is large enough to be 
worth catering to, but after all it 
must be remembered that 98 per 
cent of our Northern population 
is not able to go South, even for a 
brief winter vacation. This 98 per 
cent which stays at home will con- 
tinue to have need for winter 
merchandise. As Abercrombie & 
Fitch show, there is no reason 
why winter and spring or summer 
goods should not sell side by side 

Entirely too many advertisers 
including both manufacturers and 
retailers, are afraid of the seasons. 
In a feverish haste to anticipate 
them, they sometimes turn the in 
dustry topsy-turvy. That is the 
case in the millinery business, 
where straw hats are now worn in 
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January and velvets in July. Mer- 
chandising a seasonal article is 
not such a difficult task as we try 
to make it. For one’thing the sell- 
ing period of a seasonal product 
is longer than is commonly sup- 
posed. Certainly there is no rea- 
son to conclude the winter season 
the first of the year just because a 
few persons are going South and 
because a few spring shipments 
are beginning to arrive in the 
stockroom, 


Advertising A member of the 

SS. = 
‘6 9 publicity o the 
Why and Westinghouse 

Where Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company writes us that 
“we are of the opinion that it is 
the responsibility of the local mer- 
chant to bear the cost of telling 
where the goods can be bought. 
Similarly, it is the manufacturer’s 
responsibility to tell why the 
goods should be bought.” 

There is no question as to the 
soundness of the view expressed 
in that statement. Of course, like 
all sweeping assertions, it is easy 
to take exception to it, particu- 
larly as applied to special situa- 
tions. In general, though, the task 
of creating a demand for his prod- 
uct belongs to the manufacturer. 
It is the retailer’s job to satisfy 
this demand. 

Under our modern system of 
complex distribution, it is usually 
dificult for the manufacturer to 
tell specifically just where his 
goods may be obtained. He can 
and ordinarily does indicate the 
kind of store that handles them. 
But in most cases, he is not able 
to advertise the dealer’s name. 

It is here where dealer “helps” 
step in. The primary function of 
these “helps” is to tie the manu- 
facturer’s advertising to the re- 
tailer’s store. The purpose of 
window displays, store signs, 
counter cards, display cases, ledge 
trims, booklets, envelope stuffers, 
newspaper electros and all the 
other myriads of “helps,” is to let 
the merchant’s customers and 
prospects know that he has these 
goods in stock. The right sort of 
‘helps” lets people know where 
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they can purchase the things that 
manufacturers have been telling 
them why they should buy. 


Free Seeds— For the first time 
Poor in _ youre the 
agricultural ap- 
Advertising propriation bil! 
has been passed without a pro- 
vision for the annual Congres- 
sional dispensation of free seeds 
to farmers. Thus is $360,000 saved 
for the country’s taxpayers, in 
addition to the cost of the labor 
of packing and shipping. 

For a long time this yearly dis- 
tribution of seeds has been re- 
garded as a huge joke. It was 
the Congressman’s means of let- 
ting the folks back home know 
that he was looking after their in- 
terests. In a sense it was the Con- 


‘gressman’s method of advertising 


to his constituents. 

When this custom of sending 
out free seeds was first started, it 
had a worthy motive behind it. 
At that time farming in this coun- 
try was in the pioneering stage. 
The planting of vegetable and 
flower seeds needed encourage- 
ment. That is why Uncle Sam 
took a hand in the situation. In 
the eighties and nineties, the dis- 
tribution of these seeds did much 
good. It was the means of dem- 
onstrating to many a farmer the 
value of the home garden. 

For twenty-five years, however, 
no such demonstration has been 
needed. Most farmers now prefer 
to buy their seeds from established 
houses. The doles which Uncle 
Sam sent out were too small to be 
of much benefit, and in many in- 
stances the quality was not es- 
pecially commendable. A _ good 
percentage of the Government’s 
seeds were never planted, being 
used for chicken feed or simply 
left unused. 

It is inadvisable for the Govern- 
ment to continue its paternal min- 
istrations in directions where it is 
no longer required. Our commer- 
cial seed growers are well able 
to take care of our seed needs, 
without any competition from 
Uncle Sam. The seed business is 
splendidly advertised. There are 
many fine trade names in the in- 
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dustry. These advertisers have 
raised the ethical level of the busi- 
ness remarkably. 

Had the Government been actu- 
ally raising these seeds on its ex- 
perimental farms, there might 
have been some excuse for their 
free distribution. But merely to 
buy them in the open market for 
Congressmen to use as souvenirs 
was ridiculous. The Government 
is actually engaged in many 
worthy enterprises, about which 
farmers, business men and others 
know entirely too little. If Con- 
gress would popularize this rami- 
fied service that Uncle Sam has to 
offer, it would not need to give 
free seeds to keep the henchmen 
at home satisfied. 


When one thinks 
of style the au- 
ant Sener tomatic associa- 
tion 1s women's 
Styles wearing apparel. 
There are other fields, however, 
perhaps not so generally known, 
where the style element is also a 
leading factor. 

Not the least important is the 
furniture industry. Furniture de- 
signs change with startling rapid- 
ity. Of course period styles are 
constantly in demand. They never 
become old-fashioned, because 
they are old-fashioned. But the 
other patterns are here today and 
gone tomorrow. 

Nevertheless, excessive style 
change inevitably results in eco- 
nomic waste. Moreover, it tends 
to gather momentum as it goes 
along. Manufacturers concentrate 
their efforts in designing new 
modes and before long intense 
style rivalry runs rampant. This 
futile competition exists in the 
furniture field. The manufactur- 
ers admit it. Most of them recog- 
nize it as wasteful. Yet they feel 
powerless to take any remedial 
action. 

At the present moment this 
style competition is particularly 
embarrassing. The flood of resi- 
dential building has created a huge 
market for furniture. The one 
obstacle in the path of what other- 
wise would be unprecented sales is 
price. Furniture prices did not 
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recede to the same extent as some 
other merchandise during the 
period immediately following the 
crash of May, 1920. Of late they 
have shown a tendency to rise. 

This is not of the industry's 
own doing. The increased prices 
by no means imply additional 
profits. Possibly the reverse will 
be the case. Conditions, some of 
them beyond the manufacturer's 
control, are influencing the rise. 

What can be governed, though, 
is the style orgy. This has been 
accomplished in many industries 
as reported in Printers’ INK on 
various occasions. The Division 
of Simplified Practice, at Wash- 
ington. also has in its possession a 
mass of convincing facts and 
figures. 

The first requirement is co- 
operation between the trade’s va- 
rious elements. The second is a 
more liberal use of advertising by 
the manufacturers. Through co- 
operation an agreement could be 
reached restricting the number of 
styles. By advertising, the trade- 
marks of the advertisers would as- 
sume a greater selling value than 
new models ever conferred on a 
company. The resulting simplifi- 
cation of production would reduce 
manufacturing costs and the ad- 
vertising would create the demand 
necessary to keep the factories 
operating on an economic basis. 

It is unnecessary to go outside 
the industry for examples. Those 
furniture manufacturers who have 
impressed their trade names and 
marks on the public consciousness 
are capable of furnishing con- 
vincing testimony. 


House Painters Advised to 
Advertise 


The introduction of more effective 
advertising methods by house painters 
and decorators was advocated by Prof. 
Harold Whitehead, head of the De- 
partment of Sales Relations, Boston 
University, in a talk on “Getting Busi 
ness” before the Society of Master 
House Painters and Decorators given 
at Boston. 

Frequent use of local newspapers, 
with the copy often changed, the send 
ing out of folders and advertising ma 
terial in their local communities and 
tactful, personal solicitation were thie 
er chief methods suggested to be 
used. 
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The Haynes Car 
and Some 
Haynes Executives 


Significant articles describing the 
sales activities and advertising of 
the automobile industry in gen- 
eral that appeared in Printers’ 
Ink Publications: ‘Automobiles 
Become Twelve-Month Sellers’’ 
(Weekly), November 16, 1922; 
“Is the Superlative Passing?” 


November 9, 1922; “How Mar- 
mon Builds Its Distributing Or- 
ganization,” November 9, 1922; 
“Using Advertising to Draw the 
Fangs of Evil Gossip,” May 18, 
1922; “Rolls Royce Advertises to 
Help Competing Dealers,” April 
13, 1922. 
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The following individuals of 
the Haynes Automobile Co. are 
readers of either Printers’ Ink 
or Printers’ Ink Monthly, or 
both, as indicated :* 


Name Title Weekly Monthly 
A. G. Seiberling Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Yes 
A. E. Starbuck Sec. & Treas. 

G. U. Radoye Sales & Adv. 

A. N. Wilhelm Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
Factory Mgr. 
Chief Engineer 
Asst. Director of Adv. 
Asst. Sales Mgr. 

J. W. Holman Sales Dept. 

R. H. Garrigus Sales Promotion 


*Information furnished by Haynes Automobile Co. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
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The Weekly Journal of Advertising An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Grorce P. Roweir tising, Sales and Marketing 
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Little 


The 


b b- can argue until the cows 
come home against generalities 
in advertising copy, but, after 
all, the most damning argument 
against generality copy is that it 
is not interesting. Facts are vastly 
more interesting than mere rhet- 
oric. Truth is not only stranger 
than fiction, but it is also a lot 
more convincing. 

The Schoolmaster knows that 
few readers will be disposed to 
dispute the statement made in 
those opening sentences. Every- 
one agrees that fact copy is more 
desirable, but at the same time 
knows that it is much harder to 
write. Emile Coué says that the 
imagination is more powerful than 
the will. He is right. In writing 
advertising it is much easier to 
draw on the imagination than to 
have the will force the writer out 
to dig for facts. And yet there is 
an encyclopedia of facts available 
about most advertising products. 
All it requires is painstaking 
search to find them. 

A splendid example of what 
facts will do in the way of vital- 
izing a piece of copy may be found 
in the current advertising of Swift 
& Company. The Schoolmaster 
has frequently had occasion to 
commend the advertising of this 
concern, but never, to his knowl- 
edge, has this enterprising packer 
run a more absorbing piece of copy 
than the advertisement headed 
“Search for Spices Helped Lead 
Columbus to America,” which is 
appearing in February publica- 
tions. The man who wrote that 
advertisement evidently keeps his 
mind alert for ideas that can be 
converted into Swift & Company 
copy. No doubt he reads with 
that object in the back of his mind. 
Having read somewhere of the 
real purpose of Columbus’s voy- 
age, this led to the thought that 
one of the principal fifteenth cen- 
tury uses of spices was to pre- 
serve meat. From this it was a 
logical step to discuss modern re- 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


frigcration and what this marvel- 
ous science is doing in making 
fresh food available daily to the 
public. Here are a few sentences 
taken from this advertisement 
which are certainly worthy of 
record in these columns: 
“Everybody knows, of course, 
that Christopher Columbus dis- 
covered America on a search for 
a short cut to India and the East, 
“The reason Europe wanted a 
short route to India was to pro- 
vide a better way to bring in 
treasures, merchandise, and spices 
from the Orient. 
“Everybody does not 
however, what Europe 


know, 
wanted 


‘these spices for and here enters 
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refrigeration. 

“The people of Europe needed 
spices because they had no way of 
handling meat to keep it fresh and 
sweet. They did not know any- 
thing about refrigeration. 

“Much of the meat was put into 
pickle or heavily salted and spiced 
to keep it. 

“By the time fresh meat came 
to be eaten, it was often so 
strongly flavored that the cooks 
also used spices liberally in its 
preparation. 

“How they did this is shown in 
the quaint recipe printed on this 
page, taken from a 15th century 
cook-book (Bodleian Library— 
Laud MS.). 

“It is interesting to know that 
the land which owed its discovery 
in large measure to Europe’s lack 
of refrigeration should have be- 
come the originator of this vital 
science.” 

The Schoolmaster leaves it to 
the judgment of the Class if a fact 
advertisement of this kind is not 
more effective than a dozen pieces 
of copy that did no more than 
merelv to laud refrigeration rhe- 
torically. 

* ok * 

The Schoolmaster has a sug- 
gestion for those who are par- 
ticularly interested in knowing 
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Tell Your Story to Thousands 


EXLUME Electric Signs on your dealers’ 
stores dominate the store front; they tell your 
story to thousands day and night, they “tie” 

your advertising right to the place your product is 
sold. 
Flexlumes always suggest quality because they are built on 
a quality basis—quality in design, construction and material. 
They are the result of more than ten years experience building 
signs that sell, and back of every Flexlume is a service organi- 
zation which is more than nation wide. 

Let us send you a sketch showing a 

Flexlume for your business. 


FLEX LUME CORPORATION 
32 Kail | ‘Street BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Send your request, addressed 
as below, for the free pro- 
spectus regarding a prepa- 
ration that is thorough, in a 
school that is famous, for a 
life work that receives good 
pay. Address 
Instructor In 
ADVERTISING and SELLING 
BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 
| Buffalo, New York 











EXPORT MERCHANDISING 
Market Research—Sales Analyses 
Advertising and Direct Mail Cam- 
paigns in Any Foreign Trade 
District in Every Language. 
Write for Particulars 

CARL GREENE 

25 Church St. 


FOURTEEN POINTS 
POINT SIX 
SELECTION—A careful pre- 
selection, eliminating applicants not 
qualified by a Second of training 
and experience saves time—trouble— 

expense, 
ROBNETT-HONES, Inc. 


Personalized Vocational Service 


New York 














20 W. Jackson Blyd. = Chicago, Ill. 
A Woman’s 
Advertising Agency 


Appealing to women 
with a knowledge of 
women 


Sitgreaves - Advertising 


327 Star Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Mailing Lists 


Wil help ng increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog 
showing details covering 
names of your best pro- 

spective customers. Counts 
and prices are given on thou 
sands Bi different Mailing Lists. 


q 99% > verbal 5c each 
Ross-Gould Co. 132%... St. Louis 
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Branch Managers Wanted 


Write OL} 
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how to avoid unnecessary out. 
side interference with the work of 
an advertising agency or advertis- 
ing department. A certain large 
floor-covering manufacturer was 
pleased with the work of his agency 
in every respect save one: This 
manufacturer was a stickler when 
it came to his illustrations, painted, 
as a rule, either in water color or 
oil, for process reproduction. 

It was almost impossible to 
please the factory folks in the 
matter of reproduction of the 
floor coverings, compositions, etc, 
and they had the added bad habit 
of thinking that competitive ac- 
count illustrations were invariably 
better. 

Original paintings were pawed 
over, criticized, changed and man- 
handled, until the life was almost 
taken out of them. 

The agency account executive 
had an idea. The artist working 
on the series went out to the plant 
and spent a week there, taking 
along his box of colors, his easel, 
brushes, and other accessories. A 
room was provided for him at the 
factory and he created and fin- 
ished the next page picture while 
executives looked on. This was a 
new experience for them. They 
were fascinated and impressed by 
the difficulties of such a task. They 
saw him paint in all the delicate 











A Plan to Sell Retailers 
For Firms With 


A Limited Appropriation 


| have a plan which will enable i - tage 
limited appropriation to reach every 


week! 
the executive heads of more than 2 20,000 retail 
stores throughout the country. 
This plan calls for only a small ex- 
penditure payable monthly. (Less 
than a dollar a day). Effective for 
those who sell Display Fixtures 
Merchandise, Service, Novelties, Offic: 
Equipment, etc. 
I will be pleased to submit this plan 
personally to interested executives in 
Philadelphia and New York City 
and invite correspondence from firms 
outside of this territory for whon 
the plan is equally effective. 
Address “‘L. D.”” Box 261, Printers’ Ink. 








The “CLASSIFIED” Clearing House 


NEW YORK ARKENBERG 
| kePresentiNG 500 NEWSPAPERS 


SPECIAL 


CHICAGO 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


AGENCY 
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T= is only one drug publication in Canada giving a weekly $ 
market and news service to the trade. The price service alone 
makes the paper worth many times the subscription cost. You $2 
can reach the most important buyers from coast to coast in 2 
Canada through this A.B.C. paper. ; 


Druggists Weekly. . 


*143-153 University ne Toronto, Can. 
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For Advertising and Sales Managers 


Reduce Your Selling Costs Increase Your Advertising Returns 


By using Direct-Mail—letters, fold- | NATIONAL ADVERTISING MAG- 
ers, booklets, house magazines—to AZINE tells how to spend adver- 
get orders or make it easy for sales- tising money to the best advantage 
men to get them, POSTAGE BUSI- in newspapers, magazines, farm 
NESS MAGAZINE is the monthly and trade papers. Analyzes media. 
magazine of Direct-Mail Advertisin Criticizes eg agen Monthly. 
and Selling. $2.00 a year. Curren One year, ix months, $2. - 
number, 500; or $1.00 for 6 months’ Current number, 50c; or $1.00 for 
trial subscription, 8 months’ trial subscription. 


POSTAGE NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
18 East 18th St., New York | 18 East 18th St., New York 


Sell More Goods 


Ad Cuts 


Over 725 cuts in the New Big 
Arkin Cut Book. Now ready. 
Snappy illustrations for every 
kind of business; they help sell 
goods! Use Arkin cutsin your ° 
ads, house organs, circulars, sta- 
tionery, etc.—they put life and SM 
sparkle into your printed matter 
and make it pay. 


This big dollar book. 
To those who buy— 
at any time—for the 

dollar you mail is credited on your 

first order for only $3 worth of cuts. 

All sizes; all kinds; for every pur- 

pose; one color or two. 


725 Cuts that say, “‘Stop, eal Read” 


If this New Edition sold for $25, you Mail $1 right now for this sparkling 
could not afford to be without it; at $1it | cut book. Chock-full of ideas. Cuts for 
becomes your cheapest aid to successful every purpose. Advertising men use 
advettising. Contains over 725 clever | it; so should everyone who wants his 
advertising pictures. Send $1.00 for big printed matter read. ($1.10 in foreign 
book NOW. countries.) 


ARKIN ADVERTISING SERVICE, Dept. P10, 422 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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We want a man who can sell trade 
paper space—one who can talk 
Advertising. 

He should be able to write copy and make 
layouts. One experienced in the novelty, toy 
or hardware field. 

A good live aggressive seller of space who 
has a background of advertising knowledge 
will fill the bill. Location New York City. 
Write all details, including salary and phone 
number. 

Address ‘‘N. F.”” Box 262, Care Printers’ Ink. 





SALES MANAGER 


who thinks constructively and acts de- 
cisively desires new connection. 

This man has had twelve years’ suc- 
cessful executive experience in marketing 
| thru drug and ee stores. 

e has more than average ility to 
select salesmen and handle them in a 
way to get their best efforts. 

He knows merchandising from the 
ground up, having graduated from the 
school of actual experience. 

He is a clean-cut, enthusiastic, high- 
calibre man, fully qualified to handle a 
position of responsibility and authority. 

He is essentially a business-builder. 


Interested executives will please ad- 
dress “A. M.,” Box 252, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


ARTIST 


Salary $75.00 to start. 
tile man for snappy color dum- 
mies and finished drawings. 
Call, with samples, 318 West 
39th Street, New York City. 
Seventh Floor. 





Versa- 
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“and intricate detail of a rug. Not 


a complaint or a criticism was of- 
fered. They were delighted. But 
it was necessary for them to ap- 
preciate the problems faced by 
every artist on such work. 

7 * * * 


A friend of the Schoolmaster 
takes a great deal of honest pleas- 
ure occasionally in writing to the 
advertisers in one issue of some 
magazine and getting in return the 
material that they are sending out 
to prospects. The Schoolmaster 
had an opportunity to run through 
some of this material recently. 

The outstanding feature of what 
he saw was the great amount of 
real instruction the consumer can 
gain from the perusal of advertis- 
ing literature. No longer is the 
advertising booklet a mere cata- 
logue. It is more than that; often 
being an elaborate treatise on cer- 
tain processes of manufacturing, 
or one hundred tested recipes. 

One booklet contained a lengthy 
and highly interesting essay on the 
care of the baby. Another told 
how to correct foot trouble. An- 
other cheered the Schoolmaster by 
showing him how he will be able 
to grow grass in the damp and 
shady spot at the corner of the 
house. From another he discov- 
ered that salt has many uses that 
he had never dreamed of—some 
of them of the greatest value 
around the home. 

It seems to the Schoolmaster 
that this idea has been spreading 
with remarkable swiftness. He 

















effective January 1, 1923. 





Che Pittsburgh Dispatch 


Is pleased to announce the appointment of 


THE S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Sole and exclusive National Advertising Representatives, 


All matters pertaining to 
advertising outside of Pittsburgh, Pa., should in future 
be addressed to that agency. 
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remembers when not so long ago 
the booklet was a cheaply printed 
price list. Today it is usually a 
beautifully printed, carefully pre- 
pared, really helpful reference 
book. 

* * * 

One thing, however, struck the 
Schoolmaster unfavorably. He has 
spoken of it more than once be- 
fore and it saddens him. 

The friend’s name is Gould. He 
received, however, booklets ad- 
dressed to him as Gule, Gold, 
Gude, Gode, Golde, Gulden and 
Golden. No attempt will be made 
to go into the errors made in the 
initials. A few errors might have 
been expected, but such a large 
percentage as was shown was 
rather discouraging. 

It seems to the Schoolmaster 
that any advertiser, after he has 
spent many hours of time and 
many dollars of money getting out 
the best booklet in his power, 
should be willing to spend the few 
hours and the few dollars neces- 
sary to assure himself that the 
typists in his mailing department 
take the proper care in getting 
names correct. 

Every misspelled name that goes 
out of an advertiser’s office means 
a little good-will lost. The saving 
of that good-will should be worth 
a little real money. 
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Est. 1873. Chicago 


The Largest Paid 

Circulation in the 

Lumber Field. 
MEMBER A.B.C. 











This emblem is 


your Protection 
Buy your \entting 


Specialties from Association L.. 


Consult the Products Information Department 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTY ASSOCIATION 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 




















Make Ordering Easy 


Users Are Boosters Ask for Samples 


American Loose Leaf Mfg. Co. 
Sole Makers - CHICAGO 


AI HOME NIGHTS 


MERITORIOUS TT chy 
FOR ADVEATISING 


PRICE 





INVESTIGATE 
AODRESS 


BOX ME-2 
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Circulation 


60,000 


Line Rate 50c. 


Member A. B. C. 
Member A. P. A. 
Advertising Representatives 
JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 


Chicago New York Cleveland 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Atlanta San Francisco 


FARMER anv BREEDER 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 




















"GIBBONS Knows CANADA" 


TORONTO 


MONTREAI 


WINNIPEG 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Series of five electrotypes for blotters, 
copy written for your business $5 post- 
paid. A trial order will convince you. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Box 671, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


IDEAS WANTED 
We want ideas for advertising novelties. 
Must be new and snappy, yet simple. 
A. N. WEBB & CO., 27 Endicott St., 
Salem, Mass. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Compete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


OOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
Full-Length Fiction, Detective and 
Mystery Stories. Immediate Read- 
ing and Report. Dorrance & Co., 
Pubs., 308 Walnut St., Phila. 














SPACE FOR RENT—Agency has 400 
ft. idle. On 42nd St. near Grand Central, 
Ideal for free lance copy man, or any- 
one desiring office facilities at small ex- 
pense. Box 813, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE—One Hoe sextuple right. 
angle press, 15%4-inch diameter rolls, 
rinting type columns 21 inches in 
ength; capacity, up to 24 pages, 24,000 
per hour. Complete stereotype outfit, 
except molding machine, with press. 
POST-ENQUIRER, OAKLAND, CAL, 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
The publishers of “How To Make 








Money,” a 68 page newsstand magazine, 
which tells the readers of the hundreds 
of opportunities to make money today, 
want representatives in every State. Good 
circulation already established and grow- 
ing rapidly. 
< Jackson Ave., 


Liberal commission. Ad- 
Long Island 


dress: 
City, 





FOR SALE—Controlling interest .mod- 
ern job and newspaper plant, one hour 
from New York City. Business has 
shown profit even in bad times. Big pos- 
sibilities for development under a practi- 
cal printer. Address Box X, 808, 
Printers’ Ink. 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc,—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from N. Y. Stryker Press, Washington, 
N. J. Phone 100. 


Space for Rent—1000 sq. ft. at $100.00 
per month, in connection with a job 
printer; all or part can be secured, with 
freight and passenger elevator service; 
fireproof, steam-heated building. For 
printer, bookbinder, embosser, engraver 
or linotyper. Can give part trade for 
rent. Apply Mr. Young, 1780 B’way, 
Fifth Floor, at 57th St., Circle 4568. 


FOR SALE—Hoe 16-page Press with 
complete stereotyping equipment. 4 
linotypes, Model 18; 2 linotypes, 
Model 8; 1 linotype, Model 20; 1 lino- 
type, Model 5. P 

This and other newspaper equipment 
was obtained in the purchase of the 
Norristown Times. Each piece is in ex- 
cellent condition and was used to get 
out the Times until January 1, 1923. 
Will be sold for cash only. Norristown 
Daily Herald, Norristown, Pa. ’ 


Advertising Agency 
Partner Wanted 


Small recognized advertising 
agency with good accounts, estab- 
lished business, has unusual op- 
portunity to business-getter with 
capital to invest. Address Box 801, 
Printers’ Ink. 

















A Large Manufacturing Concern having 
available factory space, wharfage and 
railroad sidings, located in Greater New 
York, desires to add to its present activi- 
ties and is seeking some manufacturing 
enterprise to suit its location and facili- 
ties. All necessary capital and organiza- 
tion are available. This is an opening 
for a sound commercial undertaking. 
Answers should give full details of any 
proposition submitted. All communica- 
tions will be held strictly confidential. 
Address “Enterprise,” Box 806, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 


ARTIST 
Good Retoucher 
One acquainted with tires and_ shoes 
preferred. Room 1515, 154 Nassau St. 
New York City 


WANTED 
Illustrator and Designer; one who can 
handle both wash and Pen and Ink 
work, Address P. O. Box 649, Hartford, 


Conn. 


Artist—We need an all-around artist. 
Prefer young man especially experienced 
in lettering. Starting salary moderate 
with promising future. State past ex 
perience, age, salary desired and full 
particulars. Box 789, Printers’ Ink. 


WOMAN COPY WRITER having truly 
feminine market slant can connect with 
Nationally known letter office where her 
opportunity to develop is unlimited. 
Congenial situation, salary commensurate 
with capacity. Box 795, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES ASSISTANT—Young man with 
a good head for detail as assistant to the 
Sales Manager. Must be able to handle 
correspondence with Salesmen and 
handy with figures. A real opportunity 
with an old-established company near 
Philadelphia. Address ‘Sales Oppor 
tunity,” Box 825, Printers’ Ink. 
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BOOKKEEPER—New York City—Ad- 
vertising Agency. Experience necessary. 
Ability to draw off statements. Write 
in detail—age, experience, salary desired. 
Box 814, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Solicitor of ability and large acquaint- 
ance with agencies and advertisers in 
Automotive and mechanical lines can 
handle one more_strong publication for 
New York and Eastern territory. 

dress Box 796, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Advertising Solicitor to cover 
Pennsylvania. Draw and_ expenses. 
Preference will be given man residing 
in Philadelphia and having successful 
record in space —- Address The 
Novelty News, 520 Singer Building, 
New York City. 
ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 

Advertising Agency offers to experienced 

ency solicitor unusual opportunity for 
development; liberal commission arrange- 
ment; eventual interest to proper party. 
Write in confidence, Box 508, 286 Fifth 
Ave. 


WANTED—Advertising Salesman for 
Eight-page Gravure Picture Section. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for a capable, expe- 
rienced advertising salesman to develop 
a good position with an established daily 
and Sunday newspaper in New York 
State. Only men with first-class refer- 
ence considered. Write Box 824, P. I. 


One of the most progressive and artistic 
trade papers in the country has an open- 
ing for a bright young man who is 
thoroughly familiar with photographs, 
retouching, engraving, color printing, 
dummying, etc. Training and experience 
in mail soliciting also helpful. Address 
in confidence with full particulars, Box 
800, Printers’ Ink. 


Building Material Manufacturer with 
national distribution needs several men 
thoroughly experienced in sales corre- 
spondence and general sales office work. 
This is a real chance for men with 
ability to shoulder work and_responsi- 
bility. Reply by letter, stating fully 
qualifications, experience and salary re- 
quirement. Box 782, Printers’ Ink, 


DIRECT-MAIL SPECIALIST _ 
A progressive advertising and printing 
business operating a modern printing 
plant, located in a large New England 
City, has an opening for a direct-by-mail 
specialist—one who can analyze business, 
plan and write campaigns. is is a real 
opportunity for a big man. Sell yourself 
in first letter. Box 799, Printers’ Ink. 





























Commercial Artist 
Splendid opportunity to develop with 
growing agency. The position re- 
— an all-round man capable of 
oing figure and lettering work in 
black and white, as well as creating 
strong layouts. If, through experi- 
ence, you can do such work really 
well, write us fully, giving details 
of experience, age, starting salary 
desired. Might also enclose few sam- 
ples of your work. tion: city 
about five hours’ ride south of New 
York. Box 784, Printers’ Ink. 
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ASSISTANT TO SALES MANAGER 
We sell patent farm necessity by mail. 
One of the greatest mail order successes 
of recent years. Excellent opportunity 
for a young man experienced in buying, 
printing, handling mailing department, 
sales correspondence, etc. Write, stating 
experience, salary, etc. Walsh Company, 
137 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee. 





Artist—Wanted, a layout and line deco- 
ration man capable of making rough and 
finished layouts for booklets, folders, 
broadsides and direct-mail pieces; must 
know type faces and be an expert in 
producing high class work—Address giv- 
ing age, experience and salary. Appoint- 
ment will be made for interview. Box 
793, Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation Promotion Manager 
A successful circulation manager can 
make a good arrangement with a busi- 
ness paper in New York City for part- 
time work, 

One who can devise and direct to a 
sticcessful conclusion a campaign to in-, 
crease the circulation of a topnotch re- 
tailers’ paper. 

Address Box 783, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 
We have an opening for young man 
with experience in editing copy. Work 
includes make-up, sending over copy for 
both reading and advertising pages. 
Must be capable of covering trade and 
conventions; also turning out some 
original manuscript. Semi-monthly trade 
aper. Address Chicago, Box 794, care 
rinters’ Ink. 











Printing—Large printing concern in New 
York has an opening for a young man of 
broad experience in estimating and lay- 
out work, One who can make and check 
layouts accurately, who knows paper, 
binding and in general all the angles 
from the request for estimate to the de- 
livery to the customer. Exceptional op- 
portunity is offered to one who can fill 
the requirements. 

State in first letter just what your 
experience has been and where you ac- 
quired it, age and what salary you ex- 
pect. Replies treated in confidence. 
Address Box 829, Printers’ Ink. 








Typothetae Wants Specially 


Equipped Men 


MAN for important position in 
technical research work an 
statistics. Must be well educated, 
thoroughly acquainted with all 
processes in printing and allied 
trades, with scientific, analytic 
mind. 


ALSO man with general mechan- 
ical experience in printing and 
thorough knowledge of estimat- 
ing, for work on Typothetae 
Standard Guide and production 
records. 

Address Secretary, United Ty- 


— of America, 603 S. 
earborn Street, Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING SALESMEN NOTICE! 
New Automobile Trade Paper, supported 
by leaders in the business, only publica- 
tion devoted to most important phase of 
the Automobile Industry, wants Al sales- 
men in every territory to sell space. Lib- 
eral commission; not necessary to give 
up present connection; ground floor op- 
portunity. All replies confidential. Write 
Box 826, Printers’ Ink. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
SALESMAN 


POSITION OPEN FOR 
FIRST-CLASS MAN 
THE GILL ENGRAVING COMPANY 





COPY WRITERS—$3,000 to $5,000 
One of New York’s finest Agencies has 
asked our assistance in securing two 
highly qualified copy writers—Christians 
of the highest type, able to plan cam- 
paigns, visualize, and act as contact men. 
One man should be 26 to 30 years old; 
the other 30 to 35. Experienced copy 
writers with Agency or Publication Ser- 
vice Dept. experience considered. Voca- 
tional Bureau (Agency), 17 West 42nd 
S. x. %.. Cc. 


Stenographer Wanted 


for advertising department 

A New York publisher requires the 
services of a capable young man or 
lady as stenographer in their adver- 
tising department. Experience in ad- 
vertising work will be helpful but it 
is not absolutely essential. Anyone 
with initiative who can grasp details 
quickly and is interested in advertis- 
ing will find this to be a good oppor- 
tunity. Interviews will be granted to 
those who sell themselves in their first 
letter. Box 788, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MANUFACTURERS who want busi- 
ness. in Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit 
Territory, offer my services as sales 
representative. Live wire. Box 786, 
Printers’ Ink. 
_ ADV. MANAGER 

Copy chief big agencies 11 years and 
Adv, Mgr. large corporation open for 
special copy work or as advertising 
manager in New York. Box 787, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Artist-Printer wants position. Can 
produce good-looking type layouts, 
pages, booklets, covers, etc. Box 
810, Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG MAN with national agency, 
Printing and some selling experience. 
High-school graduate. Excellent refer. 
ences. Phone Riverside 1349, or Box 
823, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Young man, has had 4 years’ practical 
newspaper and agency copy, layout and 
routine experience; desires agency posj- 
tion in or near New York. College man. 
Address Box 792, Printers’ Ink. 


Well-known Columnist and writer of 
advertising that awoke attention and de. 
light the country over with news; aper 
editorial and magazine article experience 
is open for connection. Box 821, P. |. 


SALESMAN, 10 years’ experience New 
York to ’Frisco; last four years East and 
Middle West for one firm, covering gen. 
eral drug, department trade; open for 
connection; references. Box 818, I. I 


Young man with strong record and 
sound business training (Sales & Adver. 
tising) desires position with manufac. 
turer or wholesale house. Now employed, 
will go anywhere in U. S. Box 790, 
Printers’ Ink. 


WRITER OF “SELLING” COPY 
That’s the kind I have delivered for 8 
years. Can do same for you, whether 
agency or manufacturer. Now employed. 
Willing to locate anywhere. Box 785, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer or Assistant, 23, Sales 
Promotion experience. College education 
covering copy, layout, correspondence, 
production. Typist. Will write any copy 
assigned to demonstrate ability. Salary 
reasonable. Box 815, Printers’ Ink 


Big Man Wants a Big Job—Newspaper 
and magazine editor and writer.  Inti- 
mate knowledge publicity. Experience 
fund-raising campaigns. Has the en 
thusiasm of youth with the temperance 
and experience of maturity. Box 797, P.1. 


TO A PUBLISHER 
Experienced advertising assistant; sales 
promoter, copy and publicity writer; 
University graduate, 24, desires connec: 
tion with publishing firm. Opportunity 
paramount. Box 805, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Man seeks future in Advertising; 
well-rounded stenographic experience in 
advertising and related fields, but wants 
to do more important work, preferably 
leading to copy writing; University eve 
ning student; Christian, 25. Box 804 
Printers’ Ink. 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT—Seven years 
of varied experience on street, and as 
managing editor of small dailies; college 
trained; well versed in affairs inter- 
national, political and current; reader of 
journals of opinion;°28 and unmarried 
Connection as understudy to editorial 
writer is desired. Box 791, Printers’ Ink. 
































Graduate Civil Engineer 
with 10 years’ technical experience 
Wants Hard 
Commercial Proposition 
Selling, Promotional or Educational 
Address Box 819, Printers’ Ink 











$7000 a Year, Advertising and 

Sales Executive Available 
Qualifications—Solid business man. 11 
years’ experience with own agency and 
as advertising manager of well-known 
concerns. Limitations reached in pres 
ent position. Age 35. Christian. Col 
lege man. Married. Address Box 822, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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RIGHT-HAND MAN for some _hard- 
worked Adv. Manager or Agency Execu- 
tive. A man on whom you can depend 
for effective handling of art work, pro- 
duction copy and important contacts. 
See ““B. N.,” Box 253, on page 194. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Woman—College graduate, exceptional 
ability developing direct-mail sales. Pub- 
licity and agency experience; now adv. 
mgr. importing concern; carries work 
through from Ideas to Sales. Box 798, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Young woman, magazine experience, de- 
sires connection with progressive firm. 
Capable full editorial responsibility on 
small publication; familiar circulation, 
advertising methods. College graduate, 
good correspondent; operates typewriter. 
Box 802, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTER—AD MAN 
Wants situation. 20 years’ experience. 
8 years’ asst. ad foreman, 4 years ad 
foreman. A man with ability and will- 
ing to work. Wants to connect with 
agency or magazine publication. Union. 
Printer, 1419 West St., Topeka, Kan. 


COPY CHIEF 
Young man. Responsible for advertising 
matter of clients (mainly local mer- 
chants) spending $50,000 month. Have 
mechanical production experience also. 
Want to do bigger things. References. 
Salary $50. Box 828, Printers’ Ink. 


YOU BET I CAN 
Ideas that produce a quick turnover. 
Salesmen’s helps that make them happy. 
Letters, folders, enclosures, lcoklets, 
mail campaigns, copy. Buyer of print- 
ing plates and paper. Box 816, care of 
Printers’ Ink. ° 


COPY WRITER 
Young woman with college train’ng de- 
sires position. At present doing free- 
lance work, Writes and speaks French. 
Six years’ business training. Future op- 
portunity more important than immediate 
salary. Box 817, Printers’ Ink. 


DETAIL MAN—As assistant to execu- 
tive or department head, publishing house 
or agency. Capable handling al! details. 
Competent organizer, accurate worker. 
Experience in photography, retouching, 
engraving, paper, printing, buying, sell- 
ing, etc. Desires permanent position. 
Moderate salary. Box 827, P. I. 


YOUNG MAN, NOW _ EMPLOYED, 
WELL EXPERIENCED IN TRADE 
AND NEWSPAPER EDITORIAL 
AND ADVERTISING WORK, with 
one year as an advertising copy writer, 
seeks job as copy writer or house-organ 
editor, in Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo 
or Cincinnati. Address Box 820, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman—High caliber, 
long, successful experience on large gen- 
eral magazine, class and trade publica- 
tions, and sharing responsibility, now 
engaged, seeks opportunity for better- 
ment, wide oguenee agencies, ad- 
vertisers New York and Eastern terri- 
tory; best credentials; letters confiden- 
tial. Box 807, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


IRECT ADVERTISING 

MANAGER, with agency 
and manufacturing experi- 
ence, including analysis, 
plans, copy, layouts and personal 
selling, wants $4000 position. His 
mail campaigns have moved heavy 
units of machinery after the sales 
force had failed. Practical, dili- 
gent, enthusiastic and has ability 
to organize. Age 38, married, 
health and personality rugged. 
Our No. 2455-B. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LDG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Siva tiinn Agency, a very trustworthy, 
middle aged gentleman seeks position as 
space buyer’s assistant or similar position 
in an advertising agency. Thoroughly 
familiar with the details and capable of 
discharging all the office duties connected 
with the work. Some acquaintance 
among advertisers. Well recommended 
by present employers in the advertising 
business. Box 812, Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST VISUALIZER 

ART DIRECTOR 
Would like to connect with a high class 
organization that can use a man who 
has the knowledge of layouts, produc- 
tion and executive ability. Will only 
consider a New York proposition. Age 
30. Box 803, Printers’ Ink. 





SIXTY DOLLARS a week will employ 
the services of a progressive chap, 28, 
married. Writes good copy and sales 
letters; can properly clothe a printed 
message because he knows the secrets of 
advertising dress. Would make an ex- 
cellent advertising manager for small 
growing concern or an ideal assistant to 
a Big Executive. N. Y. or environs 
preferred. Box 811, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Promotion Executive 


possessing analytical and _ constructive 
ability wishes a connection that offers 
greater opportunity. 

Has experience in selling, sales pro- 
motion and advertising. Can perceive 
sales opportunities and can carry an 
idea through from start to finish. A good 
organization man who likes to work with 
others. 

Thoroughly familiar with planning 
and conduct of sales campaigns; the 
writing and production of publications 
that build good-will and prestige; special 
publications for salesmen that inspire 
sales; also booklets, folders, advertise- 
ments and direct-mail material, including 
sales letters. Experienced in follow-up 
work. 

From knowledge of printing would 
also make valuable head for Service and 
Promotion Dept. of high-grade Printing 
sigune. 

Desires to locate in or near New Yor 
City. Box 809, Printers’ Ink. _ 
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Outdoor Advertising 


NATION-WIDE 


110,000,000 Circulation 




















For fifteen years the 
Blue Valley Creamery 
Co. has used Outdoor 
Advertising only. Blue 
Valley Butter sales lead 
all competitors in the 
Chicago District. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison Branches in 46 Cities Operating in or 
Loomis & Representing 8,500 Cities and Towns 

Congress Sts. at 25th Street 
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National ciheawatar’ 
spend far more money|= 


in The Tribune than ink 


the four Chicago eve} 


ning papers combined : 


1922 FIGURES 


National Advertising Gain Over 1921 Adve rg mn 
in Columns in Columns 


Tribune .. . 15,117.74 2,400.30 
H’ld-Examiner 8,553.23 1,134.84 
News..... 8,500.64 1,108.23 
American .. 6,294.56 815.66 
Journal... . 3,150.84 108.11 7.1 
Post .... 2,954.48 371.20 6.7 
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